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PREFACE 


In The Sovereignty of the British Dominions I examined 
as it stood in 1929 the position of the British Dominions 
internationally and constitutionally under the terms 
of the Imperial Conference Resolutions of 1926, and 
indicated the matters in which they stiU fell short of 
full external and internal sovereign authority. The 
questions involved iu their constitutional aspect were 
shortly afterwards made the subject of investigation 
by experts at the Conference of 1929, and their 
deliberations were accorded, with minor changes, 
approval by the Imperial Conference of 1930. The 
Statute of Westminster, drafted to give effect to the 
changes in the constitution of the Empire held 
desirable, was approved by all the Dominion Parlia- 
ments and enacted on December 11, 1931, by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. In the same year, 
without ostentation and without any communication 
to that Parliament, vital changes were effected in the 
mode of conducting the foreign affairs of the Irish Free 
State, which established the external sovereignly of 
that State on an assured footing by .the total elimina- 
tion of the British Government as" Sn intermediary 
between the State Government and the King. 

These two events render it desirable to attempt to 
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set out the main features of the Ckuistitutional Law 
of the Dominions, using that term in the widest sense. 
The changes of 1931 have rather complicated than 
simplified the structure of the Empire; they have no 
doubt relaxed the bonds of imperial unity so far as 
form is concerned, but a remarkable step to counteract 
any disadvantages of this tendency has been taken by 
the determination of the Ottawa Conferepce on August 
20, 1932, to establish the doctrine that inter-imperial 
preferences are matters outeide the sphere of the opera- 
tion of most favoured nation clauses in treaties with 
foreign powers. This involves, it must be noted, a 
renewed affirmation of the doctrine of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, which refused to admit that inter- 
imperial relations could be governed by the terms of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations or of treaties 
concluded under the auspices of the League. Economic 
ties, it is clear, to be effective, must rest on the basis 
that the Empire is in a sense a unity, though one of 
a new kind; a Commonwealth rather than a confedera- 
tion. 

I have endeavoured to set out the present position 
of imperial relations as they are in fact, not as they 
were prior to 1931 or as they may become. Eor that 
reason I have refrained from criticism of earlier views. 
Process has been so rapid that it would be unfair to 
deal with the opinions expressed by many eminent 
foreign authorities on the nature of the Empire, since 

they were necessarily based on a state of affairs which 
iias passed awaj. 

Of constitutional details I have endeavoured to 
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select those of most importance for the present day, 
and this consideration has guided me in the choice of 
topics affecting the federal constitutions, which of late 
have shown developments of great interest. 

For much help in the preparation of this work I am 
indebted to my wife. 

This work was completed on August 22 in order to 
include the record of the coustitutional aspect of the 
Ottawa ConfCTence. So rapid has been the process of 
printing, thanks to the skUl of Messrs. E. & E. dark, 
that there is little to add. The British Government has 
fulfilled its duty of dealing with the legal position of 
Dominion forces when visiting this country by intro- 
ducing the Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth) 
Bill,' which shows the mode in which such a problem 
as that of the treatment of deserters should be handled. 
The latest of the abortive conferences with Mr. De 
Valera has failed to end a tariff war of grave conse- 
quence to both countries, but the memoranda published 
on October 29 reveal the British Government appealing 
with some inconsistency to international law in support 
of its claim that the financial settlements of 1923 and 
1926 required no ratification. Mr. De Valera on the other 
hand relies on a fundamental constitutibnal doctrine, 
the rule that an engagement by a minister is subject 
to the approval of Parliament, and denies that the 
action of the Free State Parliament in respect of the 
agreements amounts to a confirmation of either. It 
is clear that a grave error was committed when the 
final financial settlement with the Free State was not 
cast into treaty form and formally approved by both 
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PnrJiaments, and it may be hoped that a dispute on 
which so much can be pleaded on both sides tnay soon 
be settled in a prudent spirit of reconciliation. 

The Ottawa Agreements have elicited in the Do- 
minions a mixed response. In Australia and New Zea- 
land they have been denounced as endangering the 
protective policy of these countries, and have been 
defended by llr. Lyons and Mr. Forbes on the score 
that in principle nothing is changed. In Canada Mr. 
Mackenzie King has disapproved the scale of conces- 
sions to the United Kingdom and deprecated the spirit 
of hard bargaining involved, while General Smuts has 


deplored the failure to attain greater concessionB fox 
the Union. Mr. Scullin has emphasised the constitu- 
tional objection to any efiort to bind future Parlia- 
ments. and unquestionably, in view of the brief dura- 
tion of the Commonwealth Parliament, the period of 
fire years is open to criticism of’ a much more serious 
kind than that pressed by Sir Herbert Samuel in the 


ease of the United Kingdom. It must be noted that-the 
impression appears to be general that anew Parliament 
will be free to refuse to continue the agreements in 
operation if they are deemed to run counter to national 
interests. If this is the case,- the distinction between 
them and international ohUgations becomes very 
marked, and it is significant that no provision is made 
m them for settlement of difierences of view by any 
form of arbitral tribunal. The discussions, however 
have made it clear that too much stress must not be 
laid on the compacts as preventing the disruption of 
an Empire whose bonds are now dangerously weak. 
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Australia and New Zealand are bound by overwhelm- 
ing considerations of national safety to the closest re- 
lations with the United Kingdom, and it is clear that 
the operation of the agreement with Canada will put a 
considerable strain on the good temper of either party. 
In special the boon of access to the TarifE Board appears 
likely to prove of little value to the British exporter. 

To Messrs. Macmillan & Co. I tender most sincere 
thanks for undfertaldng the publication of this work, as 
of its predecessor. 

A. BEREIEDALE KEITH 

Tee UlTTVEBSITI op Edhtbiteoh, 

Eouembar 4. 1932. 
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PAETI 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OR THE DOMINIONS 




CHAPTER I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINION AUTONOMY 

The wai of 1914r-18 was responsible for the definite 
raising in an acute form of the status of the British 
self-governing Dominions both as regards the United 
Kingdom and the other states of the world. It is true 
that the questions which came to be raised by the war 
would in due course have demanded solution, but the 
time for such action might long have been postponed 
if the Dominions had not been compelled to realise 
their essential implication in world affairs and their 
complete dependence in many vital matters on the 
United Kingdom. The regime of responsible' govern- 
ment, which had been recommended by Lord Durham 
and which had been put into effective operation by 
Lord Elgin in Canada in 1847, was one essentially 
adapted to times of peace, for under such conditions 
it was possible for the Dominions to achieve almost 
complete internal autonomy without raising funda- 
mental issues between them and the United Kingdom.^ 
Lord Durham’s proposals seemed to offer a solution to 
the difficult question of the relation of an overseas 
European population to the mother country; self- 
govemment was speedily extended to the other pro- 
vinces of British North Am erica and to Newfoundland; 
in 1855-56 it became operative in New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and South Australia, and in New Zealand; 

3 
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it was granted to Queensland on separation from New 
Sonth Wales in 1889, to Western Australia m 1890, 
and to tie Cape of Good Hope and Natal in 1872 
and 1893 respectively. Li South Afncan cases the 
grant involved a new principle, for tie population was 
predominantly non-European, and tie interests of 
tie natives were by the grant inevitably placed,in tie 
hands of the local European minorities. Despite the 
/li'fflmitiM arising from this cause, responsible govern- 
ment was held to be the one mode by which the con- 
quered republics in South Africa could be attached to 
tie Empire, and tie Transvaal and tie Orange Eivei 
Colony received this form of government in 1908-7, 
Nbr was there any reluctance on the part of the United 
Kingdom to strengthen the autonomous units which 
it had brought into being. Though federation would 
manifestly strengthen thhm in any 'dealings with the 
United Kingdom, the British Government was in large 
measure responsible for the federation of Canada in 
1867, for that of Australia in 1900, and the Union of 
Srath Africa in 1909, 

V lu the grant of responsible government as conceived 
by Lord Durhani there was involved no idea of the 
sunendei of the sole sovereignty of the United King- 
dom. He contemplated no inroad on the paramount 
authority of the Imperial Parliament and the Imperial 
Government; his desire was that they should confine 
their action to matters truly imperial, and, having 
created local administrations, leave them to deal un- 
fettered with all matters of local concern'^He saw that 
■ the struggle in Canada was largely wag^ over issues 
of patronage and expenditure on local objects in which 
the Imperial Crown had no special interest, and he 
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proposed that all such questions ^ould he dealt with 
by local ministries framed on the' British model which 
would thus express the will of the electorate from time 
to time. But he would have reserved from colonial 
ministries matters of the utmost importance, including 
control of their land policy, of their trade relations with 
the Empire and foreign countries, including issues of 
coinage and shipping, of their constitutions, of their 
foreign relations and defence. The Imp'erial Government 
was early persuaded that land policy could not be re- 
served without destroying the local autonomy which it 
proposed to grant. But in other matters it shared the 
views of Lord Durham, which in fact did not run widely 
counter to colonial opinion. Even the protagonists of 
the colonial claims in the American revolutionary 
movement had been prepared to admit the right of 
the British Parliament to regulate trade as a matter 
of general interest and convenience, and many of them 
had defended the navigation laws as an inte^al part 
of the imperial commercial system.^ 

It was not long, however, before the idea of com- 
mercial control had to be modified in essentials. The 
abandonment of the British system of protection with 
preference for the colonies evoked demands, which 
could not in fairness be resisted, for the repeal of the 
navigation, laws in 1849, and in 1859 the Colonial 
Secretary was fain to admit the absolute right of 
Canada to .raise her, tariS against British imports. 
Though the general control of shippiug was retained, the 
colonies were permitted to regulate their own registered 
shipping in 1864, and in 1869 to deal with their coasting 
trade. Moreover, the retention of supreme authority 

^ Keith) Constituiional Sistorp cf the First Sriiish Empire, pp. 377 ff. 
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T ox’er other forms of shipping was appro^^d by a Colonial 
Merchant Shipping Conference of 1907. With abandon- 
ment of control of commerce went control over customs 
regulations and the postal services. Still more striMng 
was the surrender of any control over immigration re- 
striction; the idea that any British subject, or at least 
any European British subject, should be entitled to free 
entry into any part of the British Dominions was 
surrendered by 1901. In the field of copyright a longer 
battle was waged,-^ but by 1911 the right of every 
Do mini on to complete self-determination was con- 
ceded. Even control over constitutional change was 
relaxed^hile the constitution of Canada of 1867 made 
no provision for alteration save by the Tm pp.-nal Parlia- 
ment, that of the Commonwealth of Australia assigned 
to the Commonwealth Parliament and' the electorate 


issues to be safeguarded, leaving the colonies to secure 
their own internal defence, was taken in 1866-70, and 
the colonies were left free to control their own locally 
raised troops.ji Even when, as in South Africa until 
1921, imperial forces had to be retained, the local 
governments exercised supreme authority over the 
forces which they raised. More difficulty was presented 
by naval defence, which demanded action beyond 
temtonal limits and therefore was held normally to 
imperial power, while this argument was 

in 


uixoiueu oy me paramount nnportance of uniformity 
naval orp^ation and training. Even, however, on 
IS score the Bnfeh Government yielded: the Colonial 

Keith, Se^pmsible dovemmeTit in (heDominims (ed. 1928), ii. 953-60. 


at a referendum almost imrestricted power of change. 
The decision to withdraw imperial forces from all parts 
of the colonies where there were no sneciallv imnerial 
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Conference of 1907 saw the beginning of agreement to 
. the creation of local squadrons under colonial control, 
and this policy was fuUy adopted at the Naval and 
Military Conference of 1909 and the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1911.^ 

Lin the field of foreign affairs' progress was not less 
marked. From the first the necessity of consulting and 
if possible securing colonial concurrence in any decision 
affecting specially the colonies was frankly conceded.} 
Immediately on the grant of self-government to New- 
foundlandMr. Labouchere assured the governmenttl^t 
no agreement affecting the treatyrightsof France would 
be arrived at withoutconsultation.^or atime theBritish 
Government exercised unfettered authority in the con- 
clusion of commercial treaties for the whole of the 
Empire. But soon this practice ceased; first the colonies 
were given the option of separate adherence to such 
treaties; then there was obtained the fight of separate 
withdrawal, and in 1896 there was finally recognised 
the light of every colony to have special commercial 
treaties negotiated for it, subject to concurrence by the 
British Government in the action and to certain safe- 
guards for the interests of other parts of the Empire} 
Political treaties of a general character long remained 
outside the purview of the colonies, but ^yhelmp^al 
Conference ,of 1911 the issue was raised in connection 
with the Declaration of London, and a.jromise given 
that the Dominions should be consulted in futine so far 
as practicable regarding such ^eaties as might be 
framed at The Hague Conferences or otherwise. Yet it 
was of the utmost significance as a sign of the reluct- 
ance of the premier Dominion to enter this field that 

^ Keith, The Sovereignty of the British Dominions, ohap. vi. 
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r Sir Wilfrid Laurier insisted on negating any right of 
the Dominions to he consulted on issues of foreign 
policy in general as opposed to those affecting directly 
the Dominions. Consultation would, in his view, involve 
responsibility on the Dominions, and Canada was not 
yet prepared to accept such responsibility. His ideal, 
it was clear, was the highest measure of self-determina- 
tion for the Dominion, and a resolute opposition to any 
tendency to engage Canada in the external affairs of 
the United Kingdom and to impose upon her burdens 
which would divert her energies from the prime t.a«V of 
perfecting her internal organisation.’ 

Kor was the riew of Canada isolated, hlr. Fisher for 
Australia might desire that the Commonwealth should 
be placed in direct communication with the Foreign 
Secretat)-, but his riew was isolated. The wider sphere 
of foreign relations had no interest for the Union, Hew 
Zealand, or H ewfoundland, winch proved to be content 
with the autonomy they possessed. It is significant that 
General Botha rebuked with point and asperity the 
cfioit of the Karionafist press in the Umon to claim that 
the Dominions could claim to stand neutral in British 
wars, and the suggestion received no sympathy from 
the other Premiers present at the Conference. 

Questions of external relations, however, were des-. 
tincd to destroy the attitude of satisfaction with the 
sfafus quo emced by the Conference of 19U. The 
Canadian Government had concluded an arrangement 
for reciprocity with the United States. That its opera- 
tion might serve to weaken or even destroy the ties 
between Canada and the Empire was suggested by 
American comments, and the fear ultimately secured 

’ Op. cif. ohap. IV. 
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the defeat of the ministiy and hronght Mr. E. Borden 
into power. Mr. Borden inaugurated a new ideal of im- 
perial relations, that of Dominion sovereignty coupled 
with co-operation with the United Kingdom on the 
footing of equality, replacing the narrower aim of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to secure local autonomy and to remain 
aloof from implication in world afiairs. For the moment 
Mr. Borden accepted as the only practicable policy, in 
view of the urgent menace of German naval strength, 
the plan of a monetary contribution to the British 
navy in lieu of seeking to create a Canadian navy, but 
he coupled this proposal with a demand for a voice in 
the determination of imperial policy, for which purpose 
the British Government o^ered to enter into full dis- 
cussions with a minister of the Dominion Government 
•to be stationed in London. Liberal hostility induced the 
Senate to reject his proposal of pecuniary aid, and the 
advent of, war for a time rather emphasised the de- 
pendence of the Dominions on the United Kingdom. 
Though they approved ex post facto the British decision 
to share ift the war, they recognised that they would 
in any case have been involved in it, and they found it 
necessary to place their forces, naval and mihtary 
alike, under the supreme command of the British 
commanders-in^hief, war forbidding the possibility of 
the exercise of mdependent authority. 

The Dominions, however, were soon to reassert their 
distinctive characteirand their autonomy, nor was the 
British Government reluctant to assure their position. 
In the 'expedient of the War Cabinet it found a means 
o£'*’associating the representatives of the Domimons 
with British statesmen in deciding on the direction of 
the. war and the issues of peace, and it concurred with 
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the Dominions in declaring at the War Conference of 
1917 that a Constitutional Conference should be held 
after the close of hostilities to recast the constitution 
of the Empire on the basis of the maintenance of the 
autonomy of the Dominions. Even during the course 
of hostilities Sir R. Borden was able to secure for 
Canada virtual control of her own division, and(with 
ithe aid of Jlr. Hughes and General Smuts he secured 
I'from the British Government and the allied powers 
acceptance of the_ right jof theJDominions to disti nct 
represe ntation at the Peace Conference of 1919, a]:^_the 
vi tal co ncession olseparate.membership_of th e Leag ue 
of Nations wit h its imnl ication of intemationaL status; 
This success was followed by insistence on the with- 
holding of the formal British ratification of the peace 
treaties until Dominion concurrence had been secured, 
and in 1920 Sir R. Borden’s efiorts were crowned by 
the concession by the British Government of the right 
of the Dominion to have a Minister Plenipotentiary 
accredited to the President of the United States in 
order to represent at Washington those interests which 
were distinctively Canadian, 

The Imperial Conference- of 1921 seemed indeed to 
arrest development. Sir R. Borden had been compelled 
to resign office on the score of ill-health, and Mr. Hughes 
for Australia contended with effect that the Dominions 
had achieved all the power they could desire, and had 
no more worlds to conquer. This view prevailed and 
constitution-making was declared to be unnecessaiw, 
despite the objections raised by General Smuts. The 
position of that statesman is easily explained by the 
circumstances of the Union of South Africa. During the 

> Keith, ITac Goiemment of (he BriUeh Dominions, p. 83 . 
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peace conference ^ the British Government hadrejected 
the demand of a delegation representing the Dutch of 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony who de- 
manded the restoration of their independence as logic- 
ally the sequel to the declarations of the allies as to 
the right of national self-determination. On his return 
to Africa after the peace conference General Smuts had 
preached the doctrine that the Dominions had won hy 
the treaty of Versailles and membership of the League 
the position of fully sovereign states connected with 
the United Kingdom only through the possession of a 
common sovereign. The legal structure of the Empire 
clearly was inconsistent with tliis \new, and it was 
natural, therefore, that ha 1921 the voice of General 
Smuts should be raised in favour of a new definitionl 
of imperial relations. VTiat then he failed to bring' 
about was, however, not long to be delayed, and it was 
furthered in the highest degree by the creation in 1921- 
1922 of the Irish Free State. The mode of bringing the 
State into being was unique: the Articles of Agreement 
for a Treaty of December 0, 1921, were made between 
members of the British Government and persons who 
purported to act as the Government of Ireland, but 
who had prior to the treaty no legal status of any kind, 
and in fact were simply 'British subjects in rebelhori 
against the Crown.- A State whose origin was so striking 
was not lilcely to assent to the adequacy of legal forms 
which owed their existence to conditions long since , 
obsolete. The model of Canada had been chosen as that 
to determine the powers of the new State. Canada re- 

^ Kcitb, op, eit. pp. 230-.33. 

■ Ckmtrast Rjunc, Die volkcrrcchlliche Sleilung Irlands, pp. 44 ff., who 
claunB State rank for Ireland. But seo H. Walter, Die Steilung der 
„ Dominien im Verjasstingssyslem dee britiechen Seiches, pp. 16-18. 
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framed from creating the legation at Washington which 
had been conceded in 1920, but the Ihee State insisted 
on exercising the right to accredit a Minister in 1924, 
and challenged the existing theory of imperial rela- 
tions by claiming that the Articles of 1921 formed an 
international treaty of the type which tinder Article 18 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations must, in 
order to be valid, be registered with the League Secre- 
tariat. This contention the British Government denied, 
but Canada also proved to be dissatisfied with the 
international status of the Dominions. Mr. Mackenzie 
King^ admitted that the power of the King on the 
advice of the British ministry to declare war and make 
peace enabled him on that advice to conclude the 
treaty of Lausanne and to ratify it so that Canada was 
bound by it. But he insisted that, as Canadian plenipo- 
tentiaries had not been invited to aid in the conclusion 
of the treaty, Canada was imder no obligation actively 
to maintain the binding force of the compact if its 
terms should be violated by Turkey. Canada also was 
dissatisfied with the status of the Governor-General as 
the result of the claim of Lord Byng in 1926 to exercise 
a wider discretion in the matter of granting a dissolu- 
tion than was in practice assumed by the King in the 
United Kingdom*. The claims of Canada, the Trigh Free 
State, and the Union thus converged in a demand for 
reconsideration of the constitutional law of the Empire, 
and the Imperial Conference of 192§ * met these claims 
m the amplest manner. The Conference held itself pre- 
pared to define the position and mutual relation of the 
group of self-governing communities composed of Great 

M 1918- 

ioitf. pp. 161-70. 
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Britain and the Dominions: "‘They are autonomous 
conunumties ■witMn the Britisli Empire, equal in status , 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect ol 
their domestic or external affairs, though muted by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the i^itish Commonwealth of Ifations” 

' This vital declaration was, however, not intended to 
ignore facts. “The principles of equality and similarity 
appropriate to ^status do not universally extend to 
function”, and questions of diplomacy and defence in 
special required flexible machinery which could from 
time to time be adapted to the changing circumstances 
. of the world. 

The Conference of 1926, while it adopted this vital 
doctrine of equalit y in status, could only indicate the 
matters on which action would be requisite in order to 
bring legal forms into accord with it. It recognised that 
expert advice would be requisite before action could be 
taken, and a Conference of experts in 1929^ took up 
the task. It interpreted its mandate in the widest spirit, 
disregarding the more cautious suggestions of the Con- 
ference of 1926. Some misgiving was created by its 
findings in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, but^ 
the Imperial Conference of 1930 in substance approved} 
its views, and the Imperial Government undertook toj 
secure the legislation necessary to give effect to thej 
Conference resolutions when these had been approved} 
by the Dominion Parliaments; This preliminary was 
. duly accomplished, and the Statute of Westminster was 
finally assented to by the King on December 11, 1931.® 

^ Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions^ 1918- 

1931, pp. 173-205. ® Hid. pp. 231-307. 



CHAPTER II 


INTEENAI, SOVEREIGNTY AND THE STATUTE OF 
WESTMINSTER 

t 

r'.THE Statute is not a revolutionary measure. It repre- 
sents the outcome of a long process of development 
under which, the Dominions had achieved almost full 
autonomy as regards internal affairs, and its import- 
ance lies mainly in the fact that it establishes as law 
what had before rested on convention. The system of 
responsible government in the colonies rested essenti- 
ally on a division in exercise of the authority of the 
Crown. The executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
of the Crown were exercised in part on the advice and 
authority of colonial ministries, legislatures, and j udges, 
in part on the authority of the Imperial Government,' 
the Imperial Parliament,. and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The whole system of the evolu- 
tion of responsible government lay in -the transfer of 
effective authority from the latter to the former 
instrumentalities. The vital step in the creatiom of 
responsible government was the decision of the British 
Government to transfer executive authority from the 
Governor, chosen by it and irresponsible to the colonial 
legislature, to ministers, who should oh the British 
system represent the will of the majority of the lower 
house of the legislature. As a logical consequence, the 

w 
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control over the passing of colonial legislation, hitherto < 
freely exercised by disallowance of colonial acts, or re- 
fusal to assent to reserved bills of colonial legislatures, 
was relaxed in all matters not of ^^tal imperial concern. 
Contemporaneously the appointment of judges was left 
in the hands of colonial ministries, and their removal 
made subject to the resolutions of colonial legislatures. 
The British Government thus ceased to have any con- 
trol over judicial appointments, but supervision of 
judicial decisions was still preserved through the 
medium of the appeal permitted to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Pri\’y Council. Ifo effort was made to 
limit b3’’ law the measure of the Governor’s obligation 
to accept ministerial advice. Australian proposals in 
1853-55 to limit the matters in which colonial legisla- 
tion might be disallowed by the Crown were negatived, 
and the whole procedure was governed by a flexible 
practice which, with the passage of years, essentially 
freed the colonies from external control. In the same 
way the exercise of the supreme powers of the Imperial 
Parh'ament was restricted by practice to cases where 
legislation was desired by the colonics. ' 

This conventional limitation of imperial control 
nevertheless left in being a mass of legal restrictions 
which might bo deemed to fetter the Dominions. To 
claimants of national sovereignty like Jlr. Cosgrave, 
General irertzog,or Mr. Mackenzie King, these restric- 
tions presented an ineonvenient anomaly, and it was 
the work of the Conferences from 1926 to 1930 and the - 
Statute of Westminster to abolish them, so that the 
internal sovereignty of the Dominions might stand out 
unquestioned. The issues affected were complex, and 
even yet the establishment of complete sovereignty in 
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ar the sense of independence of imperial intervention is 
nof wholly complete. But the essential elements of such 
Bovereigniy have been attained. 

(l).The position of the Governor -General of the 
Dominions served originally as the essential means- of 
control of the local executive by the Crown. When 
responahle government was accorded, his functions 
assumed a clear dualism. In the main he acted as .the 
constitutional head of the government, advised by 
ministers as is the Crown in the United Kingdom. But 
he had also to play the part of intermediary between 
the local and the imperial authorities, and he owed his 
appointment to the Imperial Government, by whose 
advise he could be removed from office,) The combina- 
tion of functions had, and has, supporters in the 
Dominions, but the Conference of 1926, no doubt 
moved in part by the constitutional dispute in Canada 
in that year between Lord Byng and Mr. Mackenzie 
King over the issue of the grant of a dissolution, 
adopted a resolution which declared that the position 
of the Governor-General towards the administtation 
was analogous to that of the King towards the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and as a corohaiy it was 
compelled to recognise that it was inconsistent to com- 
bine this constitutional function with the duties of a 
representative of the British Government, in any case 
at least where the Dominion Government objected to . 
such a combination of functions. This was followed by 
the restriction of the Governor-General of the Union of 
South Afaca, the Irish Free State, and Canada to local 
Actions only, but the appointment of the Governor- 
General to represmt the King stiU remained under the 
control of the Entish Government, though the practice 
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had long prevailed to consult the Dominion concerned 
before any appointment, and the first Giovemor- 
Gfeneral of the Irish Free State had been virtually 
selected by the Irish Government. The Conference of 
1930, however, reviewed this issue, and amyed at the 
conclusion that the appointment was a matter between 
■^e Kin g and the Dominion Government, which might 
or might not use the British Government as a channel 
of communication with the King in regard to the 
matter. The decision was followed by the appointment 
by the King, on the formal advice of the Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth, of Sir Isaac Isaacs, the Chief 
Justice, to be Governor-General. The appointment was 
admittedly not advised by the British Government, 
nor was it wholly approved in Australia, where the 
opposition expressed dissent. The issue of the legality 
of any appointment made otherwise than on the advice 
of the Imperial Government was sharply contested in 
the Commonwealth,^ but doubtless without sufficient 
ground. The Constitution does not require specifically 
that a British ihinister should recommend the appoint- 
ment, and the Kin g clearly can act on the advice of an 
Australian minister if he thinks fit. There arose, indeed, 
a technical difficulty in the fact that imder the preroga- 
tive Letters Patent creating the office of Governor- 
General the appointment was required to be made 
under the signet, and this was controlled by a Secre- 
tary of State. The necessity of using this form rendered 
the co-operation of the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs necessary, but his accord was really formal, and 
there is no legal difficulty in amending the Letters 

^ Lstham, December 5, 1930, in House of Kepresentativ’es. But 
see Keith, Joitm. Comp. Leg. sdii. 259, 280. 
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• Patent to abolish the use of the signet and the formal 
intervention- of any Britisb minister. 'In efEect, there- 
fore,. the Governor-General is the free choice of the 
Dominion Government, subject only to the concurrence 
of the King, who on the principles of ministerial 
responsibility is bound to accept the advice of the 
ministry if persisted in.'^In this way the selection of 
Lord Bessborough as the Governor-General of Canada 
on February 9,1931, was made on the sole responsibility 
of the Dominion Government. 

(It follows inevitably that the power of securing the 
removal of a Governor-General before the expiry of 
the normal term of office (five years) rests with the 
Dominion Government,! a fact of course which differ- 
entiates his position vitally from that of the KTing in 
the United Kingdom, and isdn some measure incon- 
^sistent with the parallel drawn between -the offices by 
the Conference of 1926. The right, however, of the 
mimstry to advise removal and the practical necessity 
of the King to act on such advice were asserted in July 
1932 by the Goyemor-General of the Irish Free State 
when protesting agamst the ^udied discourtesy shown 
to him as the King’s representative by the ministry of 
the Free State.{^The position is of the highest im- 
portance, for it reveals the fact that the Dominions x 
enjoy now virtually unfettered freedom in selecting' 
and removing the head of the executive, subject enly* 
to such rnoderating influence as might be exercised by 
the King, hy whom appointment and removal must 
formally be approved. In neither case need the Im-j 
perial Government now be consulted, nor need it bej 
accorded any right to intervene.'^ ' ■ “ ' 

{2)^The change in the position of the Governor- 
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General resolved on by the Conference of 1926 raised Chapter 
immediately the issue of the exercise of the power ’ ' 
vested formally in him regarding the reservation, of 
bills for the signification of the royal pleasure. The 
right to reserve bills was obviously a valuable instru-' 
ment in the control of Dominion legislation. The 
Governor-General had no. doubt the power to refuse 
assent, but such refusal was' obviously a drastic 
measure which would be gravely resented and would 
render relations between the ministry and the Governor- 
General difficult. By reserving a bill, on the other hand, 
the.'decision as to final assent was left to the Crown on 
the adduce of the British Government.Tn practice, that 
Government, if it had good reason to suggest objections 
to a bill, would ask that these alterations should be 
made, and agreement would be reached before assent 
was given! The control exercised, therefore, had been 
reduced fi'om dictatorial attitude to one of representa*. 
tions, but the e.xistence of the power was obviously a 
restriction on Dominion sovereignty ,j and as such it 
was examined by the Imperial Conference of 1926. Its 
opinion was guarded;' it enunciated the doctrine that 
it was the right of the Government of each Dominion 
to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own 
affairs, and that consequently it would not be in 
accordance with constitutionaTpractice for advice to 
betendered to the Crown by the British Government 
in any matter appertaining to the affairs of a Dominion 
against the view of the 'Dominion Goyernmonb, But 
this view was not m^de applicable to provisions em- 
bodied in constitntions or in specific statutes expressly 
providing for reservation. The omission is significant; 
the Conference was not prepared to assert that the 
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Britisli Government was not entitled to advise on its 
own responsibility on suck vital matters as constitu- 
tional changes or Merchant Shipping bids. 

(^The Conference of 1929 took a further step towards 
Dominion sovereignty. It recognised that it was not 
proper for the Crown to issue any instructions to the 
Governor -General as to reservation of bills, which, 
therefore, he must reserve, if at all, only on ministerial 
advice or on some other constitutional ground. It held 
further that, if a bid were reserved in this way, the 
decision as to its fate must be in accordance with the 
views of the Dominion Government, not of the British 
Government.) Even as regards bills reserved under 
constitutional or other statutory provisions the rule 
of the wishes of the Dominion Government should pre- 
vail, though this view was qualified by the use of the 
words “in general”^ The Conference of 1930 accepted 
the recommendations of 1929, and the doctrine that 
the British Government should not exercise its judge- 
ment as to reserved bills, if any, is definitely established; 

On the legal side of the question the position is not 
yet quite satisfactory. Assent to a reserved bill must 
be expressed by Order in Council, and an Order in 
Council is still passed only on the formal request of a 
minister of the Crown in the United Kingdom. The 
'omission of reservation from all constitutions and 
statutes is therefore desirable, and, as the Conferehce 
of 1929 pointed out, can be effected by local or imperial 
legislation. The latter ^ has already been invoked to 
render needless reservations under the Merchant Ship- 
ing Act, 1894, and the Colonial Courts of Admiralty 
Act, 1890. 

^ Statute of Weatminster, 19^1, ss. 6, 6. 
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Virtually, it appears, tlie Dommion Parliaments have i 
received or can take effective relief from the inability 
to complete legislation of any kmd in the Dominion. 
Pending such action, certain definite restrictions remain 
in the case of the Common\7ealth, New Zealand, and ' 
the Union; Canada and the Irish Free State, on the . 
other hand, are fr.ee from any compulsory reservation. ) 
The Commonwealth and the Union ahke are permitted 
by their constitutions to limit the matters in which 
appeal may he permitted to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Coimcil, hut such bills must be reserved.' 
The South Africa Act, 1909, provides in Section 64 
that any hill repealing or amending that section, or 
any of the provisions of Chapter IV. of the Act dealing 
with the House of Assembly, and any hill abolishing 
the provincial councils or abridging their powers shall 
be reserved.' It was also specially promised by the 
British Government when the Act was passed that 
special care would be taken to secure that in fact the 
Governor-General shoiild reserve any- bill restricting 
the Cape Native franchise, the intention then being 
that assent to such a measure might not be automatic. 
But this promise must be regarded as superseded by 
the Conferences of 1926—30. In New Zealand, tmder the 
Constitution Act, 1852, any bill altering the-Govemor- 
General’s salary or the small suni secured for native 
puj^oses miKt be reserved. In none of these cases, it 
will he seen, is any essential imperial interest involved, 
and their disappearance would simplify the legal 
position and remove a needless formality. 

(3) (while reservation of bills was, at the time when 
the Conference of 1926 met, an essential element of the 
Dominion constitutions, the power of 'disallowance. 
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.Chapter fhnngK piovided for in aU'cases save the most recent 
constitution, that of the Irish Free State, had long been 
a dead letter. No Canadian Act had been disallowed 
since 1873, and then virtually on Sir John Macdonald’s 
suggestion; no New Zealand Act since 1867; and dis- 
allowance had never taken place in the case of the 
Commonwealth or the Union. It was easy, therefore, to 
contemplate the formal removal of provision for dis- 
allowance from the constitutions, by local or imperial 
legislation, but for a' set of cases arising under the 
Colonial Stock Act, 1900.jUnder that Act power is given 
to the British Treasury to make regulations for the 
admission of colonial securities to the rank of trustee 
investments in the United Kingdom, and one of the 
conditions imposed by the Treasury, was that any 
Dominion Government desiring recognition of a new 
issue must place on record a formal expression of its 
opinion that any Dominion legislation which appeared 
to the British Government to alter any of the prorisions 
afiectingthe stock to the injury of the stockholder, or 
■to_ involve a departure from the original contract' in 
regard to the stock, would properly 'be disallowed.' 
The Conference of 1929 frankly recognised that, where 
any stock had been admitted to trustee rank in reliance 
on such a .declaration, the power of disallowahce in 
respect of such legislation must remain and it could 
properly be disaUow'ed, and this opinion was not merely 
accepted by the Conference of 1930, but was expressly 
approved by the Prime Minister of Canada in the 
Dominion House of Commons on June 30,' 1931. It is 

' Canadian prorincial loans and those of the Irish Tree Slate cannot 
be pven troatee'rank because no power to disallow rests with the British 
Goveroment, 
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of course obvious that the situation is anomalous and 
objectionable in theory; it is a direct derogation from 
Dominion sovereignty and it renders it dif&cult to 
abolish the power of disallowance in general, since it 
would necessitate the formal preservation of the right 
in this special case. Moreover, the protection to the 
stockholder is moire apparent than real, and it would 
be satisfactory if the position could be regularised by 
agreement to abandon the power of disallowance in- 
return for an agreement in any case of dispute for 
reference to an Inter-Imperial Tribunal and punctual 
compliance with the award of that body.^ 

(4) With none of the preceding matters — save to a 
limited extent the issue of reservation — ^was it found 
possible or desirable to deal in the Statute of West- 
nhnster. But that measure by Section 3 ^eclares- and 
enacts, that the Parliament of a Domimon has full : 
power to make laws having extra-territorial operation. ! 
The section applies only to Canada, the Union, and 
the Irish Free State, unless it is adopted by the Parlia- 
ments of the Commonwealth'^ New Zealand, or New- 
foundland, and , the same rule applies to the other 
sections of the Statute conferrmg extensions of power. 

^But any liroitation of authority which now remains is 
voluntarily accepted, and' so far as the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is concerned the full sovereignty of the Dominions 
is now recognised) The same doctrine has in effect been 
laid down as applicable apart from the Statute to Do- 
minion legislation by the Privy Council,^ thus removing 
grave doubts based on earlier decisions of that tribunal. 
The effect of the Statute and the decision mean that 

2 Croft V. Danf^tf (1932), 48 T.h.’R, 652, -where the question of the 
retcospeotiro effect of the Statute is loft open.- 
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Cbapter in. interpreting any measure of a. Dominion the same 
principles can be applied regarding extra-territorial 
operation as would be applied in construing an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, and it is not to b,e held that 
in the case of a Dominion -there .should be held to be. 
implicit the rule that its legislation cannot have effect 
save as to matters done within its territorial limits. 
The exact sphere of authority thus conferred or recog- 
nised remains open to doubt and will be discussed 
later. But the issue 6f sovereignty is now clear. 

(5)' Of far greater importance is the provision of 
Seotion..2,;of the Statute under wliioh “the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 1865, shall not apply to any law 
made after the commencement of this Act by the 
Parliament of a Domimon”. This provision is repented 
and emphasised by the further enactment: “No lawand 
no provision of any law made after the commencement 
of this Act by the Parliament of a Dominion shall be 
void or inoperative on the ground that it is repugnant 
to the law of England or to the pro\nsions of any 
existing or future Act of Parliament of the United 
Eingdom, or to any order, rule, or regulation made 
under any such Act, and the powers of the Parliament 
of a Dominion shall include the power to repeal or 
amend any such Act, order, rule, or regulation in so far 
as the same is part of the law of the Dominion”. . 

The enactment unquestionably extends widely the 
• sphere of operation of Dominion legislative power, so 
far as theory is concemed^The Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, 18G5, was itself a noteworthy extension of colonial 
legislative authority. 'It was passed to make clear the 
exact force of the vague rule imposed from the be- 
ginning of colonial legislation on leg^latures that their 
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legislation was to be in accord with the principles of c 
English law. DifGLculties in the application of this 
doctrine were raised by the perverse decisions of Sir. 
Justice Boothby ^ of South Austraha, and finally it was 
decided by the British Government to solve the prob- 
lem by making it clear that repugnance of colonial 
legislation was to be confined to repugnance to statu- 
tory enactments, including orders, rules, and regula- 
tions made under such measures, which were explicitly 
or by necessary intendment applicable to the colonies! 

' Colonial legislatures were thus rendered free to enact 
measures which contravened the principles of the 
common law of England or of statutory law when such 
statutory law had merely been introduced into the 
colony on its foundation as part of the inheritance of 
English law, for it was the accepted doctrine that on . 
the settlement of a colony English law, including 
statutes of general application, became the law of the 
colony. The legislation with which colonial legislatures 
could not freely deal was thus limited to measures ex- 
pressly enacted for the colonies, including such acts as 
those providing for the treatment of fugitive offenders, 
for extradition, for foreign enlistment and other in- 
ternational issues, including prize jurisdiction and 
admiralty jurisdiction. There were obviously strong 
reasons for removing such guestions from colonial com- 
petence. They dealt with matters.in which the Imperial 
Govermnent had nece^arily a controlling influence, 
and the use of imperial legislation was imperative . 
for uniformity and effectiveness. But clearly with the 
development of Dominion status the restriction had 

^ Keitb, Responsible Oavemmenl in the Dominions (1912), i. 400-408; 
iii. 1343-5. ■ 
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aiaptcr become out of place audtie maintenance of subordina- 
ii. tion illogical. But a mere repeal of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act was out of the question. Not merely was 
the Act still to remain in force except as regards the 
six Dominions, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and Newfoundland, but 
the mere repeal of the Act would almost inevitably 
have revived the doctrine that legislation must not 
contravene the common law. It was necessary there- 
fore to make the position absolutely clear and also to 
remove a possible misunderstanding' that might arise. 
It was pointed out by the British Government that, 
while British Acts were no longer to bind the Do- 
minions as part .of Dominion law, the British Parha- 
ment must still retain the right to legislate in respect 
of matters takmg place in the Dominions and .nfFectiTig 
British subjects when present therem to the same ex- 
tent as it could legislate regarding events taking place 
in foreign countries^ and efiect was given to this prin- 
ciple by the addition of the final words of the clause. 
The essential difierence between the old system and the 
new lies in the fact that such British legislation as is- 
contemplated as still possible would be enforceable 
only in British Courts and not, as under the old system, 
in the Courts of the Dominions. 

It will be noted that the rule laid down applies only 
ju any Adt existing when the Statute was passed or 
Enacted in future; it does not apply to the Statute 
itself, which cannot be varied by Dominion legislation. 
It was partly to meet the objections felt by the Aus- 
tralian Government to this position that Sections 2-6 
of the Act were made subject to adoption by the 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and Newfoundland, but 
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they apply absolutelj' to the other Dominions, As, 
however, they confer prh-ilcges, that fact cannot be 
said to be a derogation from Dominion sovereignty, 
though imquestionablj’- that is better preserved b)’- 
the procedure adopted in the case of the Common- 
wealth. 

(6) The removal of the rule of repugnancy and of any 
territorial limitation serves one purpose of great im- 
portance from a practical point of view. \J?rior to the 
enactment the position of British merchant shipping 


was regulated essentially by imperial legislation, the 
McrchnntShipping Act, 1894, and its important amend- 
ing Act of 190G. Under this system the legislative po%ver 
of the Dominions was normally exercised only in re- 
spect of shipping therein registered and thoh coasting 
trade, wliile other shipping, British and foreign, was 
regulated by imperial measures. The reasons of con- 
venience which supported this plan of action were 
cogent, so cogent that tlie Colonial Merchant Slipping 
Conference of 1907 approved the prijmiple ns in itself 
desirable. But it was strongly felt in the Dominions 
that this restriction was a derogation from sovereigntj’^; 
shortly before the Conference of 1920 a decision of the 
High Court of the Common wealth* emphasised the in- 
ability of the Commonwealth toimposc its legislation on 
ships registered in New Zealand and trading in Com- 
moli wealth ports. |rhe issue was dealt with by the Con- 
ference of 1929, and it was decided that full freedom 


of legislation must be accorded to the Dominions, the 
necessary security against confusion in -shipping laws 
being secured byan agreement between tbe several parts 
of the Empire wliicli would assure concerted action 


* Union Sicamohip Co* v. Thu CammonveoUh (1025), 30 C.I,.R. 130. 
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towards the alteration of shipping laws. The Statute 
therefore was assented to inunediately after such an 
agreement had been duly signed for the United King- 
dom and the Dominions on December 10, 1931. It 
represents an attempt to secure that the Dominions 
shall accept British standards as adequate for ships 
registered in the United Kingdom when trading to the 
Dominions unless engaged in the Dominion coasting 
trade or in Dominion fisheries. It definitely provides 
that no part of the British Commonwealth shall deny 
to ships registered in any other part equal treatment 
to that meted oiit to its own ships or to foreign shipping, 
but this is not to prevent the levy of customs duties on 
ships built outside that part, or the grant of financial 
aid to shipping registered therein, or the regulation of 
its fisheries.lln principle, legislation by any part is not 
to have extra-territorial application to ships registered 
in any other part without the consent of tliat part, 
-butthis rule again does not apply to regulation of the 
coasting trade, the sea fisheries,' or the fishing industry, 
and each part may apply its own standards as to safety 
of ships, their crews, and passengers to any ships trad- 
ing to their ports, except in so far as the ship complies 
with regulations which that part deems equivalent to 
its own. The question of discipline is left chaotic; so far 
as the question is not covered by the ship’s articles it 
is to be governed by the laws of the part in which 'the 
ship is registered, but this need not applj* if the ship is 
engaged in the coasting trade of another part, or trades 
from a part of the Commonwealth where the principal 

' Canada, Tjy Act of 1929, c. 42, hoa taken vide power to restrict lier 
Sshenes to British ships registered in Canada and owned by Canadians, 
t.e. British subjects resident in Canada, or bodies incorporated therein. 
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place of business of her owners is situated but where 
she is not registered, and does not trade to the part 
where she is registered. It is clear that there may be 
considerable evasion of any control in this way. Ship- 
ping enquiries are to be conducted on a basis e limin ating 
the former authority of the British Courts. On prin- 
ciple, no enquiry into a casualty is to be made save in 
the part where the ship is registered, but this does not 
apply when the casualty takes place, on or near the 
coasts of another part of the Commonwealth, or while 
the ship is engaged in the coasting trade of such a part. 
The constitution of courts of enquiry and their pro- 
cedure are to be similar to those provided for in Part VI. 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and the Shipping 
Casualties and Appeals and Behearings Buies, 1923, 
with the elimination of the former British control. 
Thus a rehearing can no longer be ordered by any ad- 
ministration save that of the part where the enquiry is 
held, and the appeal from its finding is restricted to a 
Dominion Court similar in constitution and jurisdic- 
tion to a Divisional Court of Admiralty in England; the 
cancellation or suspension of any certificate of com- 
petency or service granted to an officer by another part 
,of the Commonwealth shall have effect only as regards 
the part in which the enquiry is held', though the other 
part may adopt it. Under the former system the 
Divisional Court in England could give a decision 
which -would have effect in all parts of the Common- 
wealth. 

Of -great importance is the'effort to secure that there 
shall remain operative a distinctively British shippmg 
entered on a general registry. Hence it is agreed that 
no part of the Commonwealth shall register a ship 
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z tierem ^tli the intent that it shall he entitled to the 
recognition accorded to British ships unless it is owned 
•whollT hj persons rrho are (cr) recognised by law 
throughout the Conunonwealth as haring the status 
of natural-bom British subjects, or (6) naturalised 
under the law of some part of the Commonwealth, or 
(c) made denizens, or by corporate bodies established 
under the law of some part of the Commonwealth and 
haring their principal place of business in the Com- 
monwealth. Vessels so owned and registered will pos- 
sess a common status, and a central registry will be 
maintained in England where particulars of all remas- 
tered ships shall he kept, and periodically circulated 
to each part'. Each part of the Commonwealth will de- 
termine the national flag to be home by its registered 
shipping and will penahse the use by such ships of any 
Sag or the assumption without due warrant of colours 
proper to a man-of-wah. There will be common stan- 
dards for certiScates of officers, and inter-imperial 
recognition. 

It is important to note that the obligation imposed 
by the agreement is modiSed. It is not m the nature of 
an agreement, -violation of which gives a right of le- 
monstiance and to demand redress if the terms are not 
carried out in foil. The obligation on the governments 
IS merely to propose legislation to give eSect to the 
principles enumeratei and, if the legislature fails to 
accept the proposals, the government of the part con- 
cerned is not aSected to the extent that it can be held 
to have failed to implement the agreement. The point 
is of crucial importance in the matter of sovereignly. 
VTuIe it is true that a coni'entional limitation on the 
exercise of power is no derogation from sovereignty in 
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the strict sense of '.the ’ term,^ the position of the 
Dommon Parliaments is left very strong. They(can, if 
they think fit, nse their newly granted freedom from 
the application of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, to 
legislate at pleasure regarding any and every ship 
which trades to their shores and so physically falls 
within the orbit of their jurisdiction. Any principles 
adopted are now a matter resting on their wills alone, 
and this marks the most important extension of power 
under the Statute.^The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
and- its amendments can now freely be dealt with by 
the Dominion Parliaments as a result of their power 
imder Section 2 of the Statute to repeal Imperial Acts. 
The Statute adds (Section 5) an immediate release 
without Dominion action from the rules laid down 
in Sections 735 and 736 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, imder which the bills of Dominion Parliaments 
dealing with their registered shipping and the coasting 
trade had in efiect to be reserved for the approval of 
the British Government. Such measures will in future 
become operative immediately, and in addition the 
Dominions will be legally free from the restriction 
that they must accord to British ships engaged in the 
coasting trade equal treatment whether locally regis- 
tered or registered in some other part of the Empire, 
though the moral restriction of the agreement will 
remain. 

It is clear that indiscriminate acfion under the new 
powers may be fatal to the welfare of British shipping 
wherever registered, and Canadian authorities have 

^ Keith, Joum, Comp, Leg, xiii. 30; Permanent Court’s judgement 
in the European Oommission of the Danube case. Publications, Scries B, 
No. 14, p. 36. 
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Chapter already pressed for the adoption of the system that any 

L .deviations from existing law shall only be made after 

joint consultation and the attainment of common ac- 
cord. One point of great - importance has to be borne 
in mind. At present under the existing law, which will 
remain until altered by -the Dominions, the enforce- 
ment of the Act takes place throughout the Empire, 
and is carried out by British Consuls and Naval Courts, 
Dominion legislation cannot impose duties on these 
authorities', so that co-operation will be necessary, if 
there are not to be serious defects in regard to the 
enforcement of regulations affecting ships registered 
in one part of the Commonwealth which trade in 
other parts and evade the jurisdiction of the part of 
registry. 

While the parts of the Cominonwealth signatory of 
the agreement do not include the territories dependent 
.on the United Kingdom, it is clear under Article '27 
that these parts are to share in the system, for they ■ 
remain under the supreme legislative control of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

/ (7) The abolition of territorial limitations and the 
/ doctrine of repugnancy again explains the removal of 
; all restrictions on the powers of the Dominions to deal 
: with Admiralty jurisdiction. The Colonial Courts of 
Admiralty Act, 1890, which conferred on colonial 
courts the', jurisdiction exercised by the "Hi gh Court in 
England, as then existing, required the approval of the 
Eng in Council for rules made by colonial courts of 
Admiralty, and the reservation or insertion of a sus- ' 
pending clause in colonial measures dealing with 
Adpnra% jurisdiction. The limits of English Admiralty 
jurisdiction as existing in 1890 were extended in im- 
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porfcanfc particulars in 1 920, but the Privy Council ^ held c 
that the limits of 1890 still remained applicable to the 
Dominion courts, and left it imcertain whether these 
limi ts could be extended by Dominion legislation or by 
imperial legislation only. It was. clear that the doubt 
could not be left unsolved, and the Statute, by author- 
ising the repeal .of Imperial Acts by the Dominions, 
enables any Dominion to legislate as it pleases. More- 
over, by Section 6 it removes the necessity of reserva-j 
tion or the insertion of a suspending clause in Do mini on 
legislation and the requirement of the approval of the} 
King in Council for rules made by Dominion Courts.! 
The sovereignty of the Dominions is thus asserted in\ 
a matter of the highest importance, and of inter- 
national interest, for Admiralty jurisdiction afiects}* 
vitally foreign as well as British shipping wherever' 
registered. 

In the field of Admiralty jurisdiction as of shipping 
generally there is clearly the utmost desirability of 
securing uniformity of action in change of law. Just as 
the Do mini ons have been urged to make effective the 
International Conventions reached in 1929-30 on the 
subject of Safety of Life at. Sea and Loadlines, as 
Canada did in 1931, so they are invited to accept 
the Brussels Conventions on the Limitation of Ship- 
owners’ Liability and on Maritime Mortgages and 
Liens. It is plain that, if each part of the Empire 
acts in isolation, there must be serious discrepancy 
of results arrived at in shipping cases, and it is to 
be hoped that Dominion autonomy in legislation may 
evoke a hearty desire to co-operate with the other 

1 Tht Yuri Mara, The Worm, [1927] A.C. 906; Keith, The Save- 
reignty of the Briiiah DomimonSt pp. 239*42. 
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maritime nations in erecting a common law for the 
seas.. 

( 8 ) The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 , in- pur- 
suance of its general tendency to recognise the rights, 
of colonial legislatures, e^ressly provided (Section 5 ) 
that “every representative legislature shall, in respect 
to the colony under its jurisdiction, have, and he 
deemed at aU times to have had, full power to make 
laws respecting the constitution, powers, and pro- 
cedure of such legislature, provided that such laws 
shall have been passed in such manner and form as 
may from time to time be required by any Act of 
Parliament, Letters Patent, Order in Council, or 
colonial law for the time being in force in the said 
colony”. The constituent power thus recognised is 
under Section 2 of the Statute no longer applicable to 
any law made by a Dominion Parliament, but any such 
Parliament may repeal any Imperial Act applicable 
to it. The result of this enactment might have been 
chaotic if it had stood absolutely, and it was frOm the 
first recognised that it could not be applied literally 
to the federations. The provinces of Canada feared lest 
they should be placed in the position that the British 
North America Acts, 1867 to 1930 , could be altered by 
the Dominion Parliament alone, whereas prior to the 
Statute that Parliament had virtually no constituent 
powers, all alteration depending on Imperial Acts.*The 
Statute, therefore, by Section 7 provides that nothing 
in it shall be deemed to apply to the repeal, amend- 
ment, or alteration of the British North America Acts. 
Moreover, to make assurance doubly sure, it is made 
clear that neither the federal nor the provincial legis- 
latures are enabled by the Statute to legislate on 
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matters ‘not under the constitution in their power 
already. In like manner Section 8 safeguards the posi- 
tion of the Constitution of the Conunonwiealth, and 
. Section 9 (1) e:^ressly forbids th e Commonwealth to 
ma ke law s on any matter within the authority of the 
States, and not within the authority of the Common- 
wealth. The constitution of New Zeala nd is also safe- 
guarded by Section 8, though in that case no federal 
issue arose. But the extent of power of change is at 
present disputed, and it was preferred to leave the 
matter without change. There is no safeguard for 
the constitutions of the Union or Newfoundland or 
the Irish Free State inserted in the Statute. 

So far therefore as positive law is concerned, the chief 
derogation from sovereignty takes .place in the case 
of Canada, and the lack of ability to amend the con- 
stitution by local action depends on the inability of 
the Canadian federation and provinces to agree on a 
mode of change. In this sense the limitation is self- 
imposed and therefore not a serious derogation from 
sovereignty. In the case of the Commonwealth power 
of change is vested locally, and the same remark applies 
to the othCT Dominions. It is another question how 
fat this power extends to a termination of the bond of 
unity with the other parts of the Empire, and this will 
be considered later (Chapter IV.). 

(9) (From the outset it has been the practice for the 
King in Council to act as the final authority in matters 
of justice in the colonies. The power which originally 
rested on the prerogative, that is on common law, was 
made statutory under the Judicial Committee Acts of 
1833 and 1844 under which the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council was created with the duty of 
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Chapter’ advising the King in Council as to the decision to be 
t jiVep on appeals from the colomes.)From this right to 
admit appeals from colonial courts exceptions can be 
made only by imperial legislation; no such exception 
has been made in the case of Canada, and it has been 
ruled definitively that local legislation cannot take 
away the right.*) In the case of the Commonwealth the 
right has been limited to require the assent of the High 
Court, !to an appeal being brought in any matter in- 
volving a question of the rights of the Commonwealth 
and a State or States, or of two or more States inter se, 
and the Parliament has been authorised to limit further 
the appeal, by reserved bill, tin the Union right to limit 
is similarly given, but not in the case of New Zealand 
or Newfoundland. In the Irish Free State the question 
whether there is any power to abolish the appeal 
depends on the interpretation of the treaty of Decem- 
ber 6, 1921;)it is not now dependent on imperial legisla- 
tion; Under the general power of alteration of Imperial 
Acts given by Section 2 of the Statute it is clear that 
■ the limitation of Dominion sovereignty in this regard 
is now reduced to negligible limits) Even Canada, which 
cannot amend its constitution, could abolish the appeal, 
though pro'vincial objections preclude any early prob- 
ability of such action, and in any case it could be really 
effective only by combined action by the pro'vinces and 
the Dominion.'^ The appeal, therefore, can no longer be 
f deemed to derogate from Dominion sovereignty. ' 

• (10) Since the advent of self-government the King 
has ceased to exercise on the advice of the British 
Government the prerogative of mercy to persons con- 

^ Bee telow. Chapter XI. 

® Keith, JouTn. Comp. Leg. liii. 251, 252 ; xiv. 108. 
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victed of crimes in colonial courts. The power has been 
delegated to the Governors-General and has normally 
been exercised by them on the advice of ministers. It 
is true that under a practice of long standing instruc- 
tions are given to the Governor-General to use a per- 
sonal discretion where the grant ‘or withholding of 
a pardon might affect the interests of other parts of 
the Empire, but this instruction^ has for many years 
remained a dead letter. In view of the local selection 
of Govemors-General, it is clear that the responsibility 
for pardons now has passed into the hands of the local 
ministry, subject to the usual principles of responsible 
government affecting the relations of the Governor- 
General with the ministry. The Dominion Parliaments, 
of course, possess unfettered authority to limit or 
regulate as they think fit the exercise of this as of any 
other prerogative of the Crown applicable to Dominion 
conditions. 

(11) A different issue is presented by the question 
of honours, the grant of which is an essential preroga- 
tive of the Crown. In part it has been avoided by the 
reluctance of certain Dominions, including Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, and the Irish Free State, to 
put forward recommendations for the bestowal of these 
marks of distinction, but the issue is still under dis- 
cussion. The essential limitation on Dominion action 
is simple. It is due to the fact that in the past and at 
present honours have been granted which have im- 
perial validity, for the royal prerogative to grant such 
distinctions has not been limited in the Dominions by 
any statute. Under these circumstances the British 
Government, by constitutional-usage, must have a voice, 
^ Still renewed in Canada in 1931. 
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and hence the rule that honours are bestowed on resi- 
dents in the Dominions on the reconunendation of the 
Dominion Governments and on the advice of the British 
Government. There is no derogation from sovereignty 
in this. On the other hand, it is open to the Dominion 
Parliaments to legislate to create local honours which 
might he bestowed on the request of ministers; nor 
would it be illegitimate for the Dominion ministry to 
advise the King to create by the prerogative a local 
order whidh he then could award on local advice 
solely. The Statute of Westminster by its grant of the 
widest legislative power enables the Dominion Parlia- 
ments if they please to negate the use or recognition 
of titles in their territories. Thus it is clearly open to 
Canada, if she so desires, to cany out the request long 
since vainly made to the British Parliament to legis- 
late so as to bring to an end the validity of hereditary 
titles granted to certain Canadian residents on the 
death of the original holders. But the essential fact is 
that no element of subordination now exists in this 
matter. 

(12)(The Statute, as has been seen, removes for the 
future the essential restrictions on the validity of 
Domimon legislatio:^ But, as wat forcibly argued in 
the Irish Parliament during the discussion of the terms 
of the Statute, the mere fact that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment can remove restrictions implies that it can at 
will reimpose them. There is in fact a fundamental 
diffioully which afforded no logical mode of solution. 
It was long ago felt by Bacon when he commented on 
the Act of Henry ^TI. to forbid the punishment by ' 
Act of Parliament of any person who assisted a King 
de facto and reckoned it more just. than legal. “For a 
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supreme and absolute power cannot conclude itself, 
neither can that which is in nature revocable be made 
fixed; no more than if a man should appoint or declare 
by his will that, if he made any later will, it should 
be void. And for the case of the Act of Parliament, 
there is a notable precedent of it in ITing Henry the 
Eighth’s, time, who, doubting he might die in the minor- 
ity of his son, provided an Act to pass, that no statute 
made during the minonty of a King should bind him 
or his successors, except it were confirmed by the Eing 
under his Great Seal at his full age. But the first Act 
that passed in King' Edward the Sixth’s time was an 
Act of repeal of that former Aet; at which time never- 
theless the King was minor. But things that do not 
bind may satisfy for the time.” In the case of .Ireland 
in 1782 the mere repeal of the Statute of George I. 
declaring the legislative subordination of Ireland to 
the British Parliament was held insufficient by a section 
of Irish opinion, and the process of relaxation of 
supremacy was completed, as it was held, by the Act 
of 1783, which explicitly renounced the right to legis- 
late for Ireland.^ The assumption, however, of the Irish 
patriots was that the British Parliament never had had 
the right to legislate for Ireland and that this was an 
assumed power. No such possibility existed in the case 
of the Dominions, for the power to legislate for them 
was "evidenced by their existence and their constitu- 
tions, and even in the case of the Irish Free State the 
Act of 1922 which confirmed the constitution of the 
State expressly reserved the right of legislation in such 
cases, as itwas legitimate to legislate for theDominions. 
It was impossible, therefore, to follow the Irish pre- 
^ Keith, o/^Ae BriUsli Empire, p. 381* 
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Chapter cedent, and any attempt to do so would have been 
’ ^ strongly objected to by the majority of the Dominions, 
including Canada, the Commonwealth, New Zealand, 
and Newfoundland. 

The only method, therefore, of dealing with the issue 
was a constitutional convention, and this was expressed 
both in the preamble to the Statute and as a clause 
in the Statute itself.i^No doubt the clause may be 
regarded as invalid, since it purports to hamper the 
action of future Parliaments by providing that “No 
Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after 
the commencement of this Act shall extend, or be 
deemed to extend, to a Dominion as part of the law 
_ of that Dominion, unless it is expressly declared in 
that Act that that Dominion has requested, and con- 
sented to, the enactment thereof”. Unquestionably in 
strict law, if a subsequent Act of Parliament applied 
nominatim to any Dominion, the omission of the 
reqrusite statement of concurrence would be unavail- 
ing to prevent it applying to the Dominion. But that 
is irrelevant. Constitutional conventions are a vital 
part of the constitutions of the United Kingdom' and 
the Dominions alike, and the possibility of violation 
of the principle laid down may be regarded as negli- 
^ble^Moreover, the statutory enactment has a certain 
limited value as a rule for the construction of statutes, 
excluding efforts 'to show that statutes should be under- 
stood 'to have application to the Dominions. 

The power given to the Domimons in the section is 
vaguely expressed, and very properly the Common- 
wealth Government demanded that the power to be 
given should be exercised not by the Government of 
the Commonwealth alone, but by the Government and 

. i 
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the Parliament. It is true that it is hardly probable 
that any Dominion Government would act in the 
matter without the assent of its Parliament, but the 
power to act remains, and it is clear that, whatever 
the views of the Parliament, an Imperial Act might 
be made to apply to a Dominion on the request of the 
Government of the day. (It must, however, be noted 
that there is no compulsion on the British Parliament 
to act on a mere request from a Government, and that 
in all probability no Act would be passed save with 
the assent of the Dominion Parliament. Moreover, any 
Act so passed can, of course, be varied or repealed by 
the Dominion Parliament in virtue of the powers 
granted by Section 2 of the Statut^It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that this is a complete protection to a 
Dominion against imwise action by a Government, for 
the process of legislation is often difficult and lengthy, 
and, even if the lower house of the Parliament were op- 
posed to the work of a Government, it might be unable 
to secure repeal through the opposition of the upper 
house. In view of this fact, the action of the Common- 
wealth in safeguarding the powers of the Parliament 
appears to be definitely more satisfactory than the 
acceptance- by the other Dominions of the right of 
the Government to act. The wording of the clause is 
curious in’ demanding both a request and a consent to 
imperial legislation, but it is clearly not proposed that 
there should be two stages of the procedure; legisla- 
tion is to be based on prior intimation of Dominion 
desire, and not to be brought forward without such 
intima-tion. ■ 

The necessity -of the retention of the power is clear 
in the case of Canada, whose constitution caimot be 
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Chapter altered, by a Dominion Act, and it is convenient in 
other cases also. It might be resorted to for legislation 
on such vital topics as allegiance or prize law, but the 
attitude of such Dominions as the Union and the Irish 
Eree State negatives any early likelihood of the employ- 
ment of imperial legislation in any such case, its place 
being taken by legislation in each part of the Common- 
. wealth. The difficulties of securing efiective unity, of 
legislation in such cases is obvious, but on the other 
hand, this mode of action has the advantage of stress- 
ing the distinct sovereignty of the Dominions. There 
mere existence of the power, no doubt, is of import- 
ance as a factor in the iu^ement to be formed on the 
character of inter-imperial relations, an issue to be con- 
sidered below (Chapter IV.). 

(13) The essential purpose of the Statute is to deal 
with the position of the six Dominions, Newfoundland 
being treated for internal purposes exactly on the same 
footing as the other Dominions. The relations between 
the United^Kingdom and the States of Australia and 
the provinces of Canada are in the main untouched by 
. the Act, nor do the other concessions as to the position 
■ of the representative of the Crown, and, in the case of 
the States, the power of reservation and disallow'ance 
apply to them. It would have been impossible for the 
Imperial Conferences to take account of these issues, for 
at them the States were not represented, and still less 
the provinces, which never enter into direct relations 
with, the British Government. Blit the Statute, as has 
been seen, is careful to secure the States and the pro- 
vinces alike against any interference with their position 
as the result of the Statute. Moreover, unexpectedly at 
the request of Canada, a concession was made to the 
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provinces by relieving tbem, in the case of legislation 
within the ambit of there powers, from the fetters of 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, though practi- 
cally the issue is of minor consequence, for imperial 
legislation on the matters within provincial competence 
is minimal in quantity. In the case of the States a 
further issue was raised regarding the effect of the rule 
that no imperial legislation should apply to a Dominion 
unless the Dominion had requested and consented to 
the Act. It was feared that this provision might be 
read to interfere with the right of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to legislate on matters within the power of the 
States without the assent of the Commonwealth 
Government and Parliament, such as the questions 
covered by the Fugitive Ofienders Act, 1881, and 
the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 1878. It is 
therefore provided by the Statute, Section 9 (2), that 
“jSTothing in this Act shall be deemed to require the 
concurrence of the Parliament or Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia in any law made by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom with respect to any 
matter within the authority of the States of Australia, 
not being a matter within the authority of the Parlia- 
ment or Government of the Commonwealth of Austraha, 
in any case where it would have been in accordance 
with the constitutional practice existing before the 
commencement of this Act that the Parhament of the 
United Kingdom should make that law without such 
concurrence”. The failure to ascribe extra-territorial 
power to the States is important, for, as they control 
criminal law, the extension of power — if it does not 
already exist — would be of special value; but in the 
case of the provinces the withholding of such authority 
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Chapter is essential, for the whole plan of the Canadian consti- 
^ tution rests on the restriction of the provinces to legis- 
lation of a local character, and an alteration of this 
fact would have meant a serious change in the frame- 
work of the constitution, for which no request had been 
expressed by the Dominion or the provinces themselves. • 




CHAPTER III 


THE EXTERNAL SOVEREIGNTY OF THE DOMINIONS 

(_In the field of external relations the Empire continued 
to present a marked appearance of unity long after 
the development of an almost complete autonomy in 
local affairs. The distinctive character of lack of the 
trealy power was early recognised in the colonies.)A 
Royal Commission on Federation in Victoria in 1870 
adumbrated a scheme under which the colonies might 
be accorded distinct rank as separate states under the 
British Crown by the concession of the treaty power, 
‘ and if possible with recognition by the European 
powers of their neutrality. In Canada in 1882, 1889, 
1892, and at other times the suggestion that the power 
should be conceded was mooted but never pressed by 
any government. Though Canada in special attained 
the power to negotiate treaties of commerce for her 
own interests, either with the aid of British diplomats 
as in the case of the treaty with France secured by Sir 
C. Tupper 'in 1893, or wi^out such aid as in the case 
of the treaty of 1907, the treaties arrived at were not 
merely signed also by British representatives, but the 
Canadian representatives were formally exactly in the 
position of British representatives; they were granted 
full powers to sign by the King on the advice of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the treaty 

45 
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Chapter Tvas ratified by the King on like ad™e. The full 
powers and the instruments of ratification were signed 
by the sovereign on the authority of sign manual war- 
rants countersigned by the Foreign Secretary, so that 
the responsibility of British ministers was complete. 

The first breach in.this unity was occasioned before 
the war by the necessities of two conferences on com- 
mercial issues, that on Eadiotelegraphy in 1912 and 
that on the Safety of Life at Sea in 1913-14. These 
were diplomatic conferences at which a formal treaty 
was to be evolved, and it, was desired that the great 
Dominions should be recognised as distinct members 
of the organisations in question. Hence for the first 
time separate full powers were issued; the British 
delegates had full powers in, the old general form, with- 
out mention of any territory for which they were to act; 
the Dominion plenipotentiaries were to act in respect 
each of a special Dominion. But the unity of the 
issue of the full powers and of ratification on the final 
responsibility of the British ministry remained. 

. The Peace Conference resulted in the adaptation of 
the procedure to the si^ture and ratification of the 
treaties of peace, the British delegates being given full 
powers without limitation, the Dominion delegates 
powers for the Dominions. It must be noted that Sir R . 
Bordeni had desired that the British delegates should 
be restricted in the area for which they signed to the 

partsof the Empire not separateiyropre3ented,namely. 

Canada, Austolia, Hew Zealand, the Union, and 
Inia, but this- proposal was not acted upon by the 
British Government. At the same time during the 

ZJoeumenti an fht British Dominions, JfllS- 
pp. 15, 16. , ' 
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■•Peace Conference the Dominions were not merely 
granted distinct representation on the- same scale as 
,that accorded to the minor powers, but they wfere per- 
mitted to share in the deliberations of the "British 
delegation and to act upon it on the system of rotation, 
thus preserving unity with distinction of parts within 
,the Empire. In the same way the League of Nations 
Covenant accorded to the British Empire membership 
of the League with a permanent seat on the Council, 
but it also permitted the Dominions^^ and India to 
become menibers, and it was formally placed on record 
that the Dominions were to be regarded .as eligible for 
membership of the Council in the same way as other 
members of the. League^ At the time no doubt the 
prospect of such election of a Dominion may have 
seemed remote, but the increase' in the number of 
members of the Council facilitated the election of 
Canada to a three years’ term in 1927i and in 1930 
the Irish Free State succeeded to the vacancy arising 
from the eiq)iry of the Canadian tenure of membership.- 
j^It is clear, that the Dominions thus obtained for . all 
League purposes a definite positionas, for these matters 
at least, States of International Law. The fact was 
emphasised by the procedure followed froin the first 
.by the Dominions. Their delegate to the League 
■ Assembly, as later their representatives on the Coimcil, 
were accredited not by .the King on the advice of the 
British Government, but by the Governor- General of 
each Dominion on the advice of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Nor did the representatiyes of the Dominions^ 
accept any obligation even to consult the British repre-i 
sentatives; from the first they felt entitled to vote 
against proposals accepted by. the British Goveminent, 
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and Canada ‘ endeavoured resolutely if notTvith entire 
success to reduce to the minimum the obligation, im- 
posed by Article 10 of the Covenant, for members of 
the League to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrily and existing political 
independence of all members of the League. Canada in 
like manner sharply refused to concur in any action of 
the League tending to assume control of the distribu- 
tion of raw materials among the members of that body. 
Similarly the election of Canada to a seat on the Coun- 
cil in 1927 was probably helped by the mterest ex- 
pressed by the Canadian representative in the Assembly 
on September 12, 1927, in the question of minority 
rights, and his repudiation of the negative attitude of 
the British Government towards arbitration and the 
optional ckuse of the Statute of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It is significant also that the conven- 
tions arranged under the Labour section of the treaties 
of peace have been ratified not by the King but by 
Order in Council of the Dominion Govemmente. It is 
clearly impossible to deny that these facts are incon- 
sistent with the denial of a certain international 
personality to the Dominions. ' 

3Iore difucnlty attaches to the question of the posi- 
tion of the Dominions in matters not controlled by the 
League and governed by League procedure. Under the 
auspices of the League important international con- 
ferences have been regularly held, and on these occa- 
sions the Domimons have been duly represented for 
purposes of signature by plenipotentiaries holding full 
powers from the King, and ratification has been ex- 
pressed in the usual form by the King. This follows 
^ Eeitb; BUt. (^Pam CmferetiK, tL 349, 350. 
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the precedent of the Peace Conference of 1919. The 
necessity of such a form, of procedure was stressed by 
the Union of South Africa in 1921, when the United 
States Government did not send any special invitations 
to the Do mim ons to be represented at the Disarma- 
ment Cdnfererice to be held at Washington. The result 
of General Smuts’^protests was that the formal signa- 
ture was carried out on the model of the Peace Con- 
ference' and ratification was expressed in like manner. 
But the Conference raised one point of great signifi- 
cance. It was made clear that in matters of the type of 
disarmament, wHle the Dominions might be separ- 
ately represented, there must ultimately be unanimity 
in signature or ratification. Clearly other powers could 
not deal with parts orJy of' the Empire in questions of 
this type, however easy it might be in conunercial 
matters to 'permit the making of compacts afiecting 
only certain parts of the Empire. 

In 1923 Canada carried matters somewhat further 
by securing the signature by a Canadian representative 
alone of the Halibut Pishery treaty with the United 
States. Thou^ originally it was thought by the Senate 
of the United States that the treaty was intended to 
apply to the whole of the Empire^ this ■view was later 
recognised to be inaccurate, and the Senate approved 
the reification of the treaty. The Imperial Conference 
of 1923 approved the procedure adopted by enunci- 
ating the doctrine that, where one part only of the 
Empire was concerned, signature should be by a 
representative of that part, and that ratification should 
be expressed on the request of that part. 

A more serious issue remained, that of the power of 
the British Crown to conclude _and, ratify .treaties, by- 
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Chapter the instrumentality of British representatives only, 
whicli might affect the Dominions. A crucial instance 
was the conclusion in 1923 and ratification of the treaty 
of Lausanne, for Canada, which had not been invited 
to be separately represented at the Conference of 
Lausanne, declined to hold that it was bound by the 
treaty arrived at in the same sense asit was bound by 
treaties concluded through its own spokesmen. Mr. 
Mackenzie King admitted that the signature and rati- 
fication had effect and applied to Canada, thus, ter-,, 
minating the war, but he maintained that Canada 
remained free to decide, in the event of any effort being 
made by Turkey to disregard the treaty, to what extent 
Canada should render aid. iThis incident called proroi- 
nently attention to the necessity that any Dominion 
should take part in the negotiation of any treaty by 
which obligations were to be imposed upon it,i and the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 definitely disposed of the •' 
issue. The suggestion of Sir E.. Borden in 1919 was 
revived. The CroTO in future was to appomt pleni- 
potentiaries in such a maimer as to make it clear what 
parts of the Empire would be bound by their signature 
and by ratification, so that a treaty would no longer 
be capable of interpretation as binding parts of the 
Empire which were not represented at the signature 
thereof. The' Dominions might of course entrust their 
interests to the British plenipotentiaries, but in that 
case the latter would be empowered to sign expressly 
for the Dominions concerned.,; 

It will be seen that this procedure, which has been 


» Canada in the rw Alme Caie (1929), Can. Bar Review, vii. 407-10, 
admittad the bintog force of the treaty of Jannniy 23, 1924, with the 
Umted States, though it was not signed for Canada. But the Imnerial 
Conference of 1923 had approred the doctrine 
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rigidly adhered to since the- Conference, emphasises in 
the highest degree the separate character of the Do- 
minions, and gives them in effect the status of distinct 
States of International Law. It is, however, true that, 
imder the procedure then contemplated and followed 
in general, the full powers and the instruments of 
ratification are still issued with the King’s signatirce 
afiSxed on the strength of a warrant countersigned by 
the British Foreign Secretary. No doubt this formal 
intervention was a matter of substantial f ormal im- 
portance, and interposed objection to conceding the 
claim of a distinct sovereignty for the Dominions. But 
the further step was taken in 1931 by the Irish Free 
State of freeing itself from the necessity of the inter- 
vention of a British Jllinister, toect access to the Kingj 
being secured, and the emplojnnent of British seals 
being eliminated. The Minister for External Afiairs 
visited the King on March 19, 1931, and secured ap- 
proval of a new .procedure. The official explanation of 
the action taken stressed the fact that misimderstand- 
ing of the status of the Free State arose abroad from 
the fact that advice in external affairs to the Crown 
continued to be tendered through the Secretary of 
State for Dominion Afiairs, and that the full powers 
and instruments of ratification were sealed by the 
Great Seal of the Eeahn, a purely British seal. It was 
accordingly arranged that advice should be commimi- 
cated direct by the Irish Government to the King, and 
that documents issued on that advice should be sealed 
with the special Seal of Ireland, to be struck, kept, and 
controlled in the Irish Free State. The vital importance 
of this arrangement^ was well understood in Ireland, 

^ Keitli, Joum* Comp, Leg, :dv, 109, 110. 
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Chapter where it was hailed as markiiig the definite emergence 
of a Kingdom of Ireknd as a distinct international 
unit, though no information on the question was given 
to the British Parliament, wWch remained long wholl 7 
unaware of the vital character of the change to which 
the Government had assented. IVhat has been done hy 
the Irish Free State can of’ course be done by every 
Dominion, and it is hardly possible to deny that the 
power to make treaties entirely uncontrolled by the 
British Govermnent in any direct manner accords to 
the Dominions the right to claim international status 
as distinct states. Even when the Great Seal .of the 
Eealm is still used, the use is obviously now subject 
definitely to Dominion control, and it would be un- 
, reasonable to regard its employment as any proof of 
inferiority of status, y • 

A similar conclusion can be drawn from the develop- 
■ ment of the system of Dominion representation in > 
foreign countries. In the original proposal accepted for 
Canada in 1920 stress was laid on the unity of the 
British Empire, and it was contemplated that the 
Canadian Minister at Washington would act as head 
of the British Embassy during the absence of the 
Ambassador. lYhen this proposal was made actual in 
the case of the Irish Free State in 1924, the latter sug- 
gestion was dropped; it would have been strongly ob- 
jected to by the other Dominions, nor would it have 
been acceptable to the Free State, which had no desire 
to be identified with the British Government. It was 
then made cleat that the Irish Minister would take 
charge of all afiairs relating only to the Irish Free State, 
but matters which were of imperial concern or affected 
other Dominions in common with the Irish Free State 
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would continue to be handled by the British Embassy. i 
A farther recognition of the autonomy of the Free 
State and its equality with the United Kingdom is 
shown by the terms of the proposal for Irish repre- 
sentation made to Germany in 1929. The Irish envoy 
is not restricted to matters relating only to the Irish 
Free State, but will deal with any matters relating to 
it. “The arrangements proposed would not denote any 
departure from the principle of the diplomatic unity 
of the British Empire, that is to say, the principle of 
consultative co-operation amongst all EQs Majesty's 
representatives, as amongst His Majesty’s Govern- 
ments themselves, in matters of common concern. The 
method of dealing with matters which may arise con- 
cerning more than one of His Majesty’s Governments 
would, therefore, be settled by consultation between 
the representatives of His Majesty’s Governments con- 
cerned.” The saihe year saw an illustration of the pro- ' 
cedure in the taking up by Canada through her Minister 
at Washington of the issue of the sinking of the vessel 
I’m, Alone by United States officers. 

V It is clear that the position of Dominion Ministers to j 
foreign powers is independent of control by the British 1 
Government or the British representative to the 
power concerned in any case. Formally indeed that fact 
has been obscured by the practice which has existed 
under which the letter of credence has been signed by 
the King on the advice’ of a British Minister, and 
treaty-making by envoys has been controlled by instru- 
ments issued on such formal advice. In the case of the 
Free State all dubiety has been removed bythe elimina- 
tion of any British intervention. No British seal is now 
used to seal the envelope containing'the letter of credence 
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Chapter signed by the sovereign, a special Irish seal having been 
prepared in lien. While, therefore, it may be con- 
venient for the initial approval by a foreign power of 
the creation of a Dominion legation to be secured 
through action by the British Government, aU further 
action lies entirely with the Dominion Government 
concerned if it so desires. The matter is even simpler in 
the case of the reception of foreign envoys; they are ac- 
credited to the King, but necessarily from the first they 
have presented their credentials to the representative 
of the King at the capital of the Dominion concerned. 

The Irish Free State has carried progress into the 
sphere of the exequaturs of consuls. It was agreed by 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 that such exequaturs 
for foreign consuls should be countersigned, not by the 
Foreign Secretary, but by a Dominion Minister, and 
now the Irish Signet Seal, a new production, is used 
for the sealii^ of such exequaturs, eliminating any 
trace of British intervention. 

There is other evidence of the distinct character 
internationally of the Dominions. In 1924 the Briridi 
Labour* Government, without consultation with the 
Dominions, recognised the Soviet Government of the 
U.S.S.E. and accepted a diplomatic agent from that 
Government. It is clear that the British Government 
intended to act for the whole of the Empire, as was 
recognised in August 1924 by the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth, who had been assured that there would 
be no repetition of action without consultation. In 
Canada the view taken by Mr. Mackenzie King was 
that recognition by Canada was also necessary; it was 
accorded in March 24, and a trade delegation was then 
received. Similarly, when in May 1927 the Ttririsli 
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Government terminated relations with. Bossia, and the 
Soviet mission was withdrawn, Canada acted separately 
and secured the withdrawal of the trade delegation. 
When again in 1929 the British Labour Government 
renewed relations with the U.S.S.R., the Dominions 
remained aloof, and Canada would not accept the sug- 
gestion of the reception of any trade delegation. In- 
stead it was made clear that the British action did not 
in any way affect the attitude of Canada, and it is 
significant that the Russian Government adopted the 
same position, suggesting that, following on British 
recognition of the resumption of relations,, further 
arrangements shozild be made with the Dominions.^ 

So in 1931 recognition of the Spanish Republic was 
decided upon by the common agreement of the Do- 
minions and the United Eongdom. 

The distinct character of the Dominions is again 
revealed in(their righ t to app oint consuls of their own, - 
as the Irish Free State has done in the case of the 
United States and France and the Union in the case 
of Mozambique. These officers are under their sole con- 
trol, and it rests with their Governments to recall them.) 
Similarly it seems that during the period (1929-32) of 
strained relations between the British Government and 
the Vatican over the question of clerical intervention 
.in Maltese politics, it was recognised that, even if the 
British Government decided to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican, there would be no possibility 
of that Government recalling the Irish Free State 
Minister there, who would remain imder Irish control. 

It has indeed been suggested with plausibilily that the 
British Government may have weighed this considera- 
^ Keith, Joum- Gomp. Leg. xH. 98, 99. 
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tion among others in determining against the policy of 

1 terminating relations, though it is on many grounds 

unlikely that in any event so serious a step would have 
been taken. Sufficient efiect was given to British dis- 
approval by the decision to leave the legation in the 
hands of a charge d’affaires pending a satisfactory 
settlement of the issue. 

(, In the face of this mass of evidence of 'distinctive 
character, there may be cited as negativing the claim 
of sovere^ty in external matters the fact that the 
/'Dominions are probably, as will be seen below (Chapter 
rV.), not in a position to declare war or make peace or 
adopt an attitude of neutrality as distinct members of 
the Commonwealth.'Accepting, however, this ^^ew, the 
facts still show that for many important purposes, in- 
cluding the right of legation and of treaty-making, the 
Dominions are distinct units or States from the point 
of view of international law. AVhat may be added fairly 
is that the character of inter-imperial relations is com- 
plex and that the type of State represented by the 
Domimons does not conform absolutely to any type 
hitherto recognised, but that is no adequate ground for 
denying international personality or^State character. 
It renders it easy, however, to understand how many 
difEerent efforts have been made to define in the normal 
terms of political science the character of the Empire 
from the international standpoint. Insh opinion would 
treat it as a personal union,* which is clearly inadequate. 
But to call it a real union* necessitates the admission 


^<””'”’0”^, P- H5. Contrast Hmst, 
rtii. p. M. Sm 1L Rynne, Die volIxneclilHehe SIdlung Irhndt (1030) ; 
Bwart, Can. Bar Remeui, x. 121. ' 

* Sandbuck des Vdlkenechts, iL 4, 817, 
hriikeben Beiches (1927), p. 17. 


Cf. Hcckf Der Avfbau dci 
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that it lacks essential features of that type of State. 
The term confederation (Staatenbund) is more popular,^ 
and at least recognises that it is not a federation, as 
suggested by the fact of the pre-eminence in law of the 
British Parhament. But it lacks the normal sign of 
such a body, a system of treaty relations inter se be- 
tween the States making up the confederation. Others, 
stressing the autonomy of the parts, reduce it to an 
entente, or, on the analogy of the League of Nations, to 
a League of sovereign States of British race.® The fact 
remains that the system of a Commonwealth is too 
complex to suit any ordinary phraseology; the relations 
between the parts of the Empire rest on conventions 
of a constitutional character, not on international law, 
and the whole Empire and the several autonomous 
parts have distinctive parts to play in the international 
sphere;’ 

^ Hatschek, VoIkarecJitf p. 41 ; Berber^ Die Bechtebeziehungen der 
hritischen Dtmintcn zum Mvtterlande (1929), p. 99 ; Bnty, Joum. Comp. 
Leg. xii. 163. 

^ Lowenstein, Arehiv des dffeniliehen BeekiSf zii. 255 ff. 

® HI Walter, Die Stellvng der Dominitn im Verfassungssgstem des 
hriiischen BeieJxes m Johre 1931, pp. 95, 99 ; Wbeaton, Intemationdl 
Law (ed. Keith)', i. 129-33. 


CHAPTER IV 


the character of CJTER-niPERIAL RELATIONS 

As againsttlie evidence adduced in Chapter III. tending 
to emphasise the distinct character and sovereignty of 
the Dominions, there must be set certain facts which 
to some eirtent modify that character. The King often 
appears to act distinctly and separately for each Do- 
minion on the advice of the Dominion Government, 
but there remain certain issues on which the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom are in agreement to act 
iointly. 

(l)(^The United Kingdom and the Dominions recog- 
nise the same sovereign, and the fact is solemnly 
recorded in the preamble to the .Statute of Westminster 
in accordance with the decision of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1930:1 “It is meet and proper to set out by 
way of preamble to this Act that, inasmuch as the 
Crown is the symbol of the free association of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Kations, 
and as they are united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, it would be in accord with the estabhshed con- 
stitutional position of all the members of the Common- 
wealth in relation to one another that any alteration 
in the law touching the succession to the throne or the 
royal style and titles shall hereafter require the assent 
as well of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of 
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the Parliament of the United Kingdom”. ^The declara- 
tion solemnly asserts that any change in the succession 
must be made by common action, and it is inevitable 
that the conclusion should thence be derived that the 
union of the parts of the Commonwealth is one which 
cannot be dissolved by unilateral action. This was the 
sense given to the proposed clause when it was accepted 
by. the Conference of 1929 by General Smuts, ^ who 
jnaturally insisted that the intention of the preamble 
was to negative the idea of the right of any part pf 
the Commonwealth to sever itself from the rest, save 
as the result of common assent. Obvious and indeed 
unavoidable as this interpretation is, it was necessarily 
repudiated by General Hertzog, when his attention was 
called to the fact that the agreement of 1929 seemed 
deliberately to negate his favourite the'ory of the right 
of secession. He obtained, therefore, from the Houses 
of" Parliament a rider to the resolutions accepting the 
report of 1929 to the effect that acceptance of the 
clause in question did not affect the right of any 
Dominion to secede, and he announced his intention 
of securing from the Imperial Conference of 1930 
formal endorsement of this doctrine. The reports of the 
proceedings of the Conference are silent on this head; 
it would indeed have been utterly impossible for the 
British Government or the Governments of any of the 
Dominions without the prior approval of their Parlia- 
ments to homologate in any form the doctrine of the 
right of secession, and a certain ludicrous aide of 
the contention was illustrated by the hon "mot of the 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs who assured / 
the press that no one doubted the right of a Dominion \ 
‘ Keith, Joum. Comp. Ltg. sii. 281, 282. 
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Chapter jto secede any more than one conld doubt the-iight of 
* a Tna.Ti to cut his own throat. The Conferencej'it' seems 
from General’ Hertzog’s guarded and vague assertion 
on his return from it to the Union, noted his .contention; 
it could hardly do leas. What is obvious £ind is never, 
denied is.that, if any Dominion should really decide to 
sever itself from the Empire, it would not be held 
proper by the dther parts of the Empire to seek to 
prevent it from doing so by , the application of armed 
force. This is a doctrine which was recognised as early 
as 1920 by Mr. BonarLaw, and has often been admitted 
since^ost recently it was made clear in the discussions 
of the attitude of the Irish Free .State in the matter of 
the oath and the withholding of the land annuities and 
other payments due to the. British Government that, 
if thb Free State should determine to declare itself a 
republic, the British Government would not make war 
to prevent such a result. But that view, of course, has 
nothing to do with the legal aspect of the case. 

(From the legal point of view the matter is simple 
■ enough. The Dominions were created as organisecL 
governments under the British Crown, and there is, no 
provision in their constitutions which contemplates- 
that they ha,ve the right to ehminate the Crown, or ,to 
sever their connection with it.) The language of the 
British North America Act, 1867, is emphatic; the Act , 
was passed to unite the provinces in a federal union 
under the Cro-wn of the United Eongdom. The Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, is based, as 
the preamble states, on the agreement of .the people 
of the colonies of Australia to unite in one indissoluble 
federal Commonwealth rmder the Cro-wn of the United 
Kingdom. The South Africa Act, 1909, was passed in 
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order to unite the colonies in a legislative union under 
the Croiwn of the United Kingdom. The Irish Free 
State was created by an agreement which assigns to it 
the same place in the Empire as is enjoyed by Canada, 
and the Constitution Act, 1852, of New Zealand and 
the Letters Patent of 1876 giving constitutional govern- 
ment to Newfoundland are clearly inefiective to confer 
on these Dominions any power to eliminate the con- 
nection with the Crown, apart from the absurdity of. 
these Dominions being thought capable of desiring 
such a result. |jt is not surprising thatiin face of these 
facts ^General Smuts has consistently maintained that 
even the King himself could not with due regard to 
his duty assent to a measure of a Dominion Parliament 
purporting to destroy, the connection with the Crown, 
and that still less could the Governor-General exercise 
the power. 'It is indeed not seriously open to dispute 
that to effect separation there would in law be necessary 
an imperial as well as a Dominion measure, and that 
imder the principle enunciated by the Statute of 
Westminster the concurrence of the other Dominions- 
would also be requisite. ) 

tjt is clear that this element of indissolubility confeTs| 
on the connection of parts a distinctive character^ It j 
the relation very different from the mere per- 
sonal union between the United Kingdom and Hanover, 

■ where the connection could be and was broken as a 
result of the different laws of descent of the Crowns of 
the two territories, when Queen Victoria succeeded to 
the throne in 18374t is of interest that the compromise 
offered in 1921 by Mr. De Valera, as a, substitute for 
full membership of the Empire on the part of Ireland, 
nevertheless contemplated a measure of recognition-of 




head 
Irelai 

(2) Closely connected lirith the question of the com- 
mon Crown is that of common allegiance. The issue 
might rest, of course, on the old decision in' Calvin’s 
Oase,^ after the union of the Crowns of England and 
Scotland in the person of James L, that persons bom 
in Scotland after the union were natural-bom English 
subjects, despite the absolutely distinct character of 
the two kingdoms. The same doctrine was applied 
during the period of the union of the Crown of England 
■with the Electorate of Hanover. Even were each of the 
Dominions to he regarded as an absolutely distinct 
Kingdom, the subjects of the King therein would on 
that doctrine be subjects in the United Kingdom. 
HistoricaEy, of course, the position is simpler. The 
nationality of persons in the Dominions has rested on 
the doctrines of the English common law which have 
been applied to the Dominions, whether acquired by 
settlement or by conquest, as in the case of part of 
Canada and the Union of South Aidca.fThe growth 
of the Dominions towards sovereignty has, however, 
inevitably produced the tendency to distinguish hy 
legislation from among the wide class of British sub- 
jects specific types of Dominion nationals, a step first 
taken hy Canada, and since adopted by the Irish Free 
State and the Union, and the Imperial Conference of 
1930 felt it necessary to consider the issues thence 
arising when it was determined to accord by the Btatute 
of Westminster power to the Dominions to repeal even 
the British Kationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, 

^ Dieey and Keitli, Confliel oj Laws (oth ed.), p. 144; Jsaaceon r. 
Durant (1886), 17 Q.B.1J. 54. 
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which defines what persons shall be deemed natural- 
bom British subjects. The Act was intended to have 
imperial validity,- and doubtless that was its true effect, 
so that prior to the Statute of Westminster it was 
not possible for any Dominion to vary this essential 
definition. 

The Conference emphasised the importance of main- 
taining the existence of a common status to facilitate 
intercourse and the granting of mutual privileges, and 
recommended that, if any changes were desired in the 
existing requirements for the common status, pro- 
vision should be made for the maintenance of the 
common status, and the changes should onfy he intro- 
duced, in accordance with the existing practice, after 
consultation and. agreement among the several mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. It recognised that it was 
for each member of the Commonwealth tC) define for 
itself its own nationals, but so far as possible those 
nationals should be persons possessing the common 
status, though it was recognised that local conditions 
or other special circumstances might from time to 
time necessitate divergencies from the general prin- 
ciple. The possession of the common status in virtue 
of the law for the time being in force in any part of the 
Commonwealth should carry with it the recognition 
of that status by the law of every other part of the 
Commonwealth. It must be admitted that the prin- 
ciples thus enunciated are not easy to understand with 
precision. The essential point, in the view of Mr. 
McGilligan,^ speaking for the Irish Free State, is that 
there is no Commonwealth nationality ba^ed upon a 

^ Keith, Spectres and Documents on fhe British 1918— 

mi, p. 241 . 
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L jnationaliiy at all, or even a dual nationality. The Irish 

Free State national will be that and nothing else so far 
as his nationahly is concerned. His own nationality 
law will rule him, and his own State, through its 
representatives abroad, will protect him. The treaty 
benefits of our treaties with other countries irill accrue 
to him by virtue of his Irish nationality. And the 
recognition of his Irish nationality will be Common- 
. wealth-wide and world-wide.” In accordance with this 
doctrine, in the issue of passports to its citizens the 
Irish Free State is careful to avoid describing them as 
British subjects, with the result that up to 1930'British 
consuls abroad were not in a position to take measures 
in their interests-, the form later adopted describes the 
bearer as:'“a citizen of the Irisli Free State and of 
the Briti^'Commonwealth of Nations”, and British 
consuls can recognise this as a sufficient authority for 
action. 

• The essential fact, evidently, is that the Dominions 
f and the United Kingdom have definitely agreed to 
maintam a common status, so that there will be more 
\ than a mere formal union such as might exist between 
two countries, both of which had the same sovereign, 
but neither of which recognised that the subjects of the 
King in the one shared a common status “with the sub- 
jects of the King in the other. 

^ (3). A further element of unity lies in the deliberate 
retention by the Imperial Parliament of its absolute 
sovereignty, attested in the enactment of the Statute 
of Westminster which no Dominion can alter, and in 
the declaration by Section 4 of its continued right to ; 
legislate for any Dominion with its consent. This con- 
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statutes a unique feature of the constitution and attests 
an intimacy of relation which far exceeds that of a 
mere personal union. The importance of the power of 
legislation, however, is not confined to this aspect 
alone. The fact that the doctrine of a common status 
exists has also effects on the operation of British legis- 
lation. The British Parliament has defined British 
subjects, and over such subjects when in countries in ^ 
which the Crown exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction 
it gives control to British diplomatic and consular 
officers.'jThus Irish citizens who fall within the defini- 
tion of British subject in the British legislation are in 
Egypt, China, Ethiopia, Muscat, Morocco, etc., subject 
to the legislative and jurisdictional control of British 
officials. It is obvious that the foreign powers which 
have conceded such jurisdiction to the British Crown 
neither could nor would be expected to recognise that 
each Dominion had the right to exercise these rights 
over its own nationals, nor would the Dominions be 
prepared to undertake the burden of the necessary 
action. The only alternative, therefore, would be to 
leave Dominion nationals under local control, which 
could not be contemplated so long as circumstances 
were such as to ' render it necessary for the British 
Government to insist on its extra-territorial rights. 
Suppose, however, that in pursuance of the declared 
intention of Mr. De Valera to secure the establishment 
of an Irish Republic, the Irish legislature used its un- 
doubted power since the Statute of Westminster to 
declare that Irish nationals were not British subjects, 
in violation of the understanding reached at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1930^t might be claimed that, as 
Trish legislation under the same Statute has extra- 
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Chapter territorial competency, the right of the British Govem- 
ment to exercise jurisdiction in such cases would fall to 
the ground. The answer obviously is that the right of 
the British Government depends on British legislation 
which is extra-territorially operative, and that the 
Statute by Section 2 gives the Irish legislature no right 
to repeal British legislation save in so far as it is part 
of the law of the Free State. It remains, therefore, for 
the British Parliament to decide at its discretion what 
persons it shall deem to be British subjects when out- 
side the limits of the Dominions, and any restrictions 
which it may decide upon must rest upon agreement 
and British legislation, not on Dominion authority.) 

These considerations answer a problem discussed - 
during the conflict with llr. De Valera over the pro- 
posed abolition of the oath taken by members of the 
Irish le^lature(lt was then suggested that, if the Free 
State declared itself a republic, Irish citizens would 
automatically cease in the rest of the Empire to be 
British subjects and would become aliens. It is clear 
that this is a misunderstanding. The bond of aUe^ance ^ 
for those Irish citizens who remained in the revolting 
territory would doubtless by extra-legal action be 
severed, but nothing save British legislation could 
deprive Irish citizens not resident in Deland of their 
status as British subjects. This fact is one more reason 
for holding that secession of any part of the Empire 
; would only be possible by the consent of the British 
■: Parliament expressed in legislation. That armed force 
would not be used to prevent the secession of the Free 

1 Allegiance, of couise, depends in no is-ay on the taking of the oath 
nnder the Free State Constitution. See Keith, The Bcolman, June 14, 
1932, accepted by Sir S. Cripps, Pari. Deb. celrrii. COS, and Sir 
T. Insldp at Stranraer, August 4, 1932. 
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State is one tiling, that British subjects should be 
reheved of their allegiance when outside the State is 
another.) 

C It must be remembered also that the theoretic para- 
moun t pow er of the King in Parliament in the United 
Kingdom has at present a vital meaning for Canada, 
which must resort to that authority for any change in 
the federal pact^It is not inconceivable that at some 
time or other the Commonwealth of Australia might 
have to appeal to the same authority, especially if it 
is desired to remove the federal character of the con- 
stitution. Nor is there any widespread feeling in favour 
of the abolition of this paramount power in the 
Dominions. It may be disliked by eertain spokesmen 
of Frtoch Canada, but it is highly approved by the 


majority of opinion in Quebec; it has been commended 
heartily by the present Prime klinister of the Dominion, 
and is regarded as of the highest value by the Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth,* and never criticised in 


New Zealand or Newfoundland. Against these views 
can only be set the opposition of the Union of South 
Africa, largely Dutch in population and republican in 
sentiment, and the revolutionary movement in the 
Irish Free State, which aims at the unattainable ideal 
of an Irish Eepublic to include Northern Ireland. 

(4) (Even more important is the question of the posi- 
tion of the Crown and of the hmits of freedom of 
action for the Dominions in external affairs.) The view 


of the Irish Free State is simple; the one aim, Mr. 
McGilligan holds, of the Conferences of 1926-30 was 
to uproot the British Government from the system of 
the State, and in substitution for that there was 


1 Avslralia and the British Commonwealth, pp. 86-98. 
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Chapte accepted the British monarch. “He is a King who 
ill -functions entirely, so far as Irish afiairs are concerned, 
at the will of the Irish Grovermnent,” and “nobody has 
dared to say that at present the constitutional rela- 
tionship between this country and the King is such 
that the King can deviate in the slightest way from, 
the advice tendered to him on any and every point by 
the Government of this country”. “The situation as,' 
accepted is that of a constitutional monarchy in which 
the monarch definitely obeys the will of the people, 
and if he ceases to obey, he ceases to be constitutionally 
monarch.” This doctrine ' he reinforced by insisting 
that for ten years there had been no instance of the 
King rejecting any advice tendered. In the same spirit 
during the King’s long illness it was insisted by the 
Kree State that the qu^tion of appointing persons to 
rign official documents for His Majesty should not have 
been determined by the British Government without 
consultation, and at its wish all Irish documents re- 
quiring the royal signature were signed only by the 
royal members among those empowered. Kurther,^ since 
1931 the Free State has discarded entirely the use of 
the British Government as an mtermediary between 
them and the King, and documents are submitted to 
the latter either through the High Commissioner in 
London or by the Irish Minister for External Affairs, 
the Private Secretary to the King arranging for inter- 
views.^ 

The privileges gained by the Free State are of course 
at the disposal of any other Dominion, and the normal 
rule that the King in any matter affecting a Dominion 
must act on the advice of that Dominion, whether 
^ Keith, SpeKhee and Document, pp. Z47, 248. 
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tendered direct or thiougli the formal chaimel of the 
Secretary of State for Dominion or Foreign Affairs, is 
clearly enunciated by the Conference of 1926, and is not 
in dispute^ But there are exceptional cases which arise 
normally in the sphere of external relations, though, 
as we have seen, there might arise the possibility 
of the King being advised to assent to a bill for the 
secession of part of the Empire, if that measure were 
reserved as beyond his competence by the Governor- 
General; and in theory he might be advised by the 
British Government to disaUow a bill of this Irinrl, jf 
locally assented to, as idira vires. The real practical 
problem is how far can the King act separately in 
international affairs without reaching a point where 
such action would be inconsistent with the unity which 
he symbolises. Could he declare war for one part of 
the Empire without involving the rest, or, putting it 
more concretely, could he declare war for the United 
Kingdom and. at the same time declare neutral one or 
more of his Dominions, acting on the advice of the, 
respective Govermnents? 

The right of a Dominion to remain neutral in a war 1' 
declared by the King on the advice of British ministers! 
is asserted by General Hertzog,^ though, it is fair to ' 
admit, he does not appear ever to have mastered 
clearly what would be involved in neutrality, including 
the closing of ports in the Union to British war vessels.^ 
In this issue the position of the Irish Free State is 
' rendered difficult by the terms of the treaty of 1921. 
Naturally it would incline to support the contention 
of the Union, but the terms of that treaty require it 

^ Keith, The Sovereignty oj the British Dominitms, pp. 467-9. Con- 
trast Latham, Australia and the British Oommontcealth, p. 29. 
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caiapter to afioid to the Imperial forces certain harhour and 
other facilities in time of peace, and — what is vital — 
“in time of war or of strained relations with a foreign 
power such harbour and other facilities as th^ British 
Government may require” for the purpose of coastal 
defence of Ireland (Article 7). As Jlr. De Valera has 
admitted, the carrying out of this absolute obligation 
would render an effort of the Free State to declare its 
neutrality, even if the King were willing to act, mean- 
ingless, for no foreign power would be ready to admit 
the legal right to neutrality of a country which thus 
afforded facilities to its enemy. The most serious argu- 
ment against the idea of possible neutrality rests on 
the common status of subjects of the King and on the 
personal action of the King. War, it must be taken 
for granted imder the Kellogg Pact of 1928, as well as 
under the League Covenant, would only be declared 
by the Crown in a matter of the utmost importance 
for the safety of the United Kingdom or some part of 
the Empire, or of some territory whose protection was 
deemed vital to self-defence, as explained by Sir A. 
Chamberlain to ilr. Kellogg in connection with the 
Pact. For the King acting in a vital issue of this sort 
to dissociate himself at the same time from the action 
in respect of a Dominion would demand an attitude of 
mmd which it would be dif&cult to expect or desire, 
and, if the Dominion pressed the issue, it might be 
necessary to accept its secession. It must be remem- 
bered that, if the British declaration were based on a 
duty under Article 16 of the League Covenant or other- 
wise, the refusal of the Dominion to participate woidd 
be gravely improper and the King could not properly 
be asked to homologate it. Moreover, there are strong 
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reasons wMch. render the possibility of any Dominion 
desiring to maintain neutrality minimal. The Do- 
minions have never been imder any obligation to par- 
ticipate. actively in a British war in which they were 
not themselves attacked or menaced with attack by 
the enemy. A British declaration of war has indeed 
most important efEects as regards the position of enemy 
aliens in their territories, and it imposes on them cer- 
tain restrictions on trade with the enemy and treatment 
of enemy shipping in their ports. But normally all that 
a dissenting Dominion need desire would be passive 
belligerency, such as has been the case in the past in 
the minor British wars, such as that of 1919 with 
Afghanistan. 

( It has, however, been argued that the reluctance of 
one Dominion to agree to a declaration of war should 
I suffice to prevent the King declaring war at all. Action 
Ishoidd be based on common consent, and one negative 
'.should prevail. The contention clearly cannot stand; 
the United Kin gdom is deeply implicated in European 
politics and cannot possibly be bound to persuade, 
e.g., the Union of South Africa that action is inevitable. 

It seems, therefore, that the parallel of Hanover and 
the United Kingdom often adduced to prove the possi- 
bility of neutrality in a British war, as in the case of the 
Hanoverian proclamation of neutrality in 1803,^ is in- 
applicable to a Commonwealth whose subjects have a 
common status, and the same conclusion is aided by 
the fact that in the 'vital issue of disarmament or 
limitation of armaments it has been held necessary 

^ Cobbett, TTecKj/ RegisUT^ 1803, ui. 859. In 1715 Hanover and 
Sweden were a6 war, bnt not Great Britain; Cbance, George I, and the 
Northern War, p. 101. 
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Chapter both by the 'British Government and by foreign powers 
that there should be agreement on the part of all 
members of the Empire. That was established at 
Washington in 1921 - 22 , and again at London in 1930 , 
in the treaties for naval limitation then reached, and it 
has been assumed throughout the discussion at Geneva 
on the reduction of armaments. The British Govern- 
ment made it clear, for instance, that it could not assent 
to the principles proposed by President Hoover in 1932 
without the assent of the rest of the Empire. In a 
similar manner, when the proposal for the Kellogg Pact 
was placed before the British Government, it immedi- 
ately insisted that the issue was one in which it could 
not act by itself. The same attitude was displayed as 
regards the abortive Geneva Protocol of 1924 , which 
would have strengthened the operation of the aim of 
the League Covenant to prevent war; even had the 
Labour Government in the United Kingdom remained 
in office, it could not have proceeded with the accept- 
ance of the project which it inchned to favour in face 
of Dominion dissent. In the same way the signature of 
the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was not undertaken by 
any part of the Commonwealth until it had been agreed 
to by the whole of the parts, and the acceptance of the 
General Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes was delayed until after the general 
approval of signature at the Imperial Conference of 
1930 ; though the Union of South Africa reserved con- 
sideration of its special position, it took no exception 
to action by the other members of the Common- 
wealth. 

There is no possibility of deciding in the abstract the 
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limits ■witliiii wMcli unity is necessary. Cleaxly any con- 
ventions regulating ti.e laws of war, as by forbidding 
cbemical warfare or regulating the rise of submarines, 
must be accepted by tbe whole of the Empire, or they 
would be worthless to other powers. On the other hand, 
the Locarno Pacts were accepted by the British Govern- 
ment on the condition that the Dominions should incur 
no obligations under them unless their Governments 
accepted such obligation, and no Government has so 
accepted. It is clear that this is a substantial diminu- 
tion of unity, but it is explicable by the doctrine of 
passive belligerency. If the United Kingdom had to 
proceed to warlike measures to safeguard Prance, 
Belgium, or Germany from unjust attack, the Do- 
minions would be placed in a position of war as against 
the aggressor, but they would be clearly exempt from 
any obligation to render aid to the parties attacked. 
No other case of such importance of divided attitudes 
has arisen. But it is worth noting that the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth, and the Irish Free State 
alone accepted the Convention of 1930 prepared under 
League auspices to afEord financial aid to the victims 
of imjust aggression. The Canadian refusal is in entire 
keeping with the view of the Dominion on the un- 
desirability of extending in any way the rule of aid laid 
down by Article 10 of the League Covenant. ) 

The extent of unity is therefore variable, and there 
is no possible doubt that for many purposes it cannot 
be invoked. For instance, it is plain that there may be 
disputes between a fore^ 'state and a Dominion in 
which the United Kingdom has no part, and in respect 
of which it would have no responsibility. Thus the 
United Kingdom could not be asked to make repara- 
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cbaptCT tion for 'vrrongs inflicted on the subjects of a foreign 
ill po'B'er, for instance by illegal deportation from the 
Union, or for riots ag ains t Japanese or Chinese such as 
those of 1907 in Vancouveri The responsibility would 
rest with the Dominion direct; a fact which is brought 
into clear relief by the form of dealing directly with all 
international issues by the Irish Free State. There is 
no doubt whatewer that, if such a dispute should fall 
within the character of those justiciable under the 
Statute of the Permanent Court, the case would be 
dealt with by that Court as between the Dominion and 
the foreign state. Similarly the League Council or 
Assembly in the exercise of its conciliatory functions 
would deal with a dispute between a Dominion and 
foreign state without involving any British responsi- 
bility. 

It must, however, be recognised that, though this 
principle should be carried to its full logical conclusion 
if theory were strictly followed, even here the unity of 
the Empire in the view of foreign powers obtrudes 
itselL On the theory of complete distinction, it would 
follow that, if a part of the Empire were at variance 
with a foreign state and the Council dealt with the 
issue under Article 13 of the Covenant, any part of the 
Empire other than that engaged in the dispute, which 
was a member of the Council, would he entitled to vote 
in arriving at the recommendation of the Council. Such 
a recommendation if unanimous binds the members of 
the League not to go to war with any party to the 
dispute which obeys the recommendation. But as early 
as 1920, Mr. Eowell^ for Canada, in agreement with 
Yiscount Urey’s view, expressly admitted that in such 
^ Keith, War Goreminent a} the Brilieh Dominion!, p. 161. 
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a case tlie vote of a part of the Empire could not be 
counted; referring to a possible dispute between the 
United States and the ‘United Ein gdom, he said: 
“Canada owes allegiance to the same sovereign as 
Great Britain^ and so long as she continues to do so, 
she would be a party in the interest and disentitled to 
a vote. If she disclaimed her interest and claimed the 
right to vote, she should thereby proclaim her in- 
dependence,” Though these arguments were adduced 
to meet the objections of the United States to the extra 
voting power of the British Empire, there is no reason 
to suppose that the argument would not prevail to-day 
with foreign powers. This is demonstrated by their 
attitude to the suggestion that, if a case in which a 
Dominion was concerned came before the Perroanent 
Court, the Dominion could claim to have a judge ap- 
pointed to sit on the Court despite the presence there- 
on of a British judge. In theory clearly, if the dispute 
is one in which the Dominion alone is claimant or de- 
fendant, there should be conceded the right to have 
its own judge, but the feeling that the British judge 
must virtually also serve as a Dominion judge is an im- 
pression which it is hard to eradicate from the minds 
of foreign jurists, though no official settlement of the 
question has yet been possible.* It may, however, be 
doubted if the Empire view would convince the Court. 
Moreover, from the Empire point of view one point is 
of importance. If the British member of the Court were 
reinforced by a Dominion member pro Jiao vice, and the 
two differed in opinion, there is little doubt that there 
would be strong feeling in the Dominion against the 

* It -was ruled kreleTant duiiag the revision of tte Statute, despite 
the claim of Sir C. Huist and Mr. Elihu Boot’s support, March 19, 1929, 
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Chapter British judge, a contingency which it is desirable to 
avoid. 

A further issue involving a measure of imperial 
solidarity, contested as usual by the Irish IVee State, 
arises from the practice of the United Kingdom in its 
commercial treaties to stipulate that the foreign power 
shall give to productsfromtheDominionsmost favoured 
nation treatment so long as the Dominions treat pro- 
ducts from the foreign country in like manner. It is 
also usual to include in such treaties clauses permitting 
the Dominions to adhere to them and to withdraw 
separately from them. These treaties are signed for the 
United Kingdom and are not signed for the Dominions 
in general. It is clear that this mode of action, which 
is of long standing, implies the right of the Crown on 
the advice of British ministers not to impose obligations 
on the Dominions, but to secure for them advantages. 
Even the Irish Free State has on occasion secured most 
favoured nation treatment in this way, but the official 
doctrine there is that in reality the grant of most 
favoured nation treatment was the result of a fresh 
treaty independent of the British treaty.^ This attitude 
is adopted in accordance with the view of Mr. McGiUi- 
gan that the King, on the advice of British ministers, 
could no more make treaties for the Free State than 
could the Slikado of Japan or the King of Italy. This 
goes beyond the views of the Imperial Conferences, 
which have indeed stressed the impossibility of any 
part of the Empire negotiating to impose obligations 
on other parts, but have never negated the right to 

^ 'So in 1931 quite distinct agreements were made with Brazil. But 
the treaty with Hayti of April 7, 1932) still stipulates in favour of the 
Dominions. See Keith, Joum^ Comp. Leg. xir. 110, 111. 
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secure optional benefits if desired. Strictly speaking, < 
it seems that any part, and not the United K'ingflnTn 
alone, could, if the foreign state agreed, stipulate for 
advantages for the rest of the Empire in a trealy signed 
for that part alone, though in practice it is natural that 
it is the United Kingdom that normally so acts. The 
Union ^ also appears to have objections, to this pro- 
cedure, but no formal dissent from it has yet been 
expressed by the Imperial Conference, and its propriety 
therefore so far cannot be denied. It is obvious that 
some at least of the Dominions do not object to this 
mode of procedure in their interests. 

In the same way the British Government in its 
treaties normally stipulates for advantages for British 
subjects in general and for British shipping without 
restriction to shipping registered in the United King- 
dom. The Union of South Africa, on the other hand, in 
its trealy with Germany of 1928, stipulated for advan- 
tages for Union registered shipping. Mr. McGilhgan 
again would seem to deprecate this advantage for Irish 
citizens who are also British nationals, but it seems to 
be acceptable to the Dominions in general. 

(^It may therefore fairly be concluded that a certain 
amount of unity must be conceded to the Common- 
wealth, despite the distinct character which also must 
be recognised as belonging to the parts. It is impossible 
for the Empire to insist on acting in certain matters 
as a unity, and also to demand that the parts are 
to be regarded as absolutely distinct. Foreign powers 
cannot be expected to concede any such claim, nor do 

1 Thus in the Russian agreement of April 16, 1930, the Pree State 
and the Union are excluded from the right to adhere and to receive on 
reciprocity most favoured tuition treatment: Keith, Jawm. Comp. Leg. 
XU. 293, 291. 
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c the Dominions other than the Union and the Free State 
manifest any real desire to establish it. ) 

(5) The element of unity, however, appears most 
clearly in the case of the relations inter se of the parts 
of the Empire. It is clear that in the view of the British 
. Government, which succeeded in securing virtual 
homologation of its opinion by the Imperial Conference 
of 1930, these relations are not relations governed by 
international law, but are constitutional in character. 
In the case of a mere personal union of two countries, 
^ch having the same King, there is no ground on which 
the possibility of regulating these relations by inter- 
national law could be denied. In fact the case of 
Hanover proves definitely the contrary; as we have 
seen, the neutrality of Hanover could be declared in a 
British war just as that of the United Kingdom in a 
Hanoverian war. Agreements between the King of the 
United Kingdom in that capacity and in his capacity 
as King of Hanover could therefore only be regarded 
as treaties of international law, despite suggestions by 
Sir S. Cripps to the contrary. This view of the position 
was naturally taken by the Irish Free State, and its 
entry into the League of Nations gave it the oppor- 
tunity to press its view. Article 18 of the League 
Covenant requires the registration of treaties or inter- 
national engagements entered into by members of the 
League with the Secretariat, and lays down that ho 
such treaty or engagement shall be binding until regis- 
tration. The British Government never regarded the 
treaty of 1921 with the Free State as falling under this 
Article, and did not register it. On July 11, 1924, the 
representative at Geneva of the Free State registered 
the treaty of 1921, evoking from the British Govern- 
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ment the formal assertion that “since the Covenant of 
the League of jS^ations came into force His Majesty’s 
Government has consistently taken the view that 
neither it nor any conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League are intended to govern relations 
inter se of various parts of the British Commonwealth”, 
The Irish Free State rejoined denying the validity of 
the British contention, but without adducing reasons,* 
and the Imperial Conference of 1926 took up the matter 
in connection with the question whether general treaties 
concluded under League auspices applied to the rela- 
tions inter se of parts of the Commonwealth. In fact 
it had been felt necessary in certain oases, the treaties 
being concluded between states by name, to provide 
expressly in the treaty that it was not to apply between 
parts of a state under one sovereign. It was now agreed 
that treaties should be concluded in the name of the 
King as the sjnnbol of the special relationship between 
the different parts of the Empire." “The making of 
the treaty in the name of the King as the symbol 
of the special relationship between the different parts of 
the Empire will render superfluous the inclusion of any 
provision that its terras must notbe regarded as regulat- 
ing inter sc the rights and obligations of the various 
territories on behalf of vrhich it has been signed in the 
name of the King. In this connection it must be borne 
in mind that the question was discussed at the Anns 
Traffic Conference in 1 925, and that the legal committee 
of that Conference laid it do\vn that the principle to 
which the foregoing sentence gives expression imderlies 
all international conventions.” Now it is true that this 

* Keith, Speeches and Dotumenla on the Eritish Dominions, pp. 347, 
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: interpretation of the discussions at the Arms TrafElc 
Convention may he incorrect, for the doctrine there 
enunciated may merely mean that the terms of a con- 
vention have no application as between the various 
territories of a member of the League, i.&. between the 
United Kingdom and the Crown Colonies and Protec- 
■ torates; but that is irrelevant, for the Conference of 
1926 accepted unanimously, and no Dominion Parlia- 
ment dissented from, the view that relations of the 
parts of the Commonwealth infer se are not relations 
of international law. No doubt the Free State later 
repented of its admissions at the Conference of 1926, 
and it took the opportunity to raise the issue indirectly 
in connection with the signature of the Optional Clause 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in 1929.1 The British and the other Dorhinion 
Governments accepted that clause w^hich renders refer- 
ence to the Court compulsory in certain circumstances 
with the express exclusion of disputes with the Govem- 
'ment of any other member of the League which is a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, “all 
of which disputes shall be settled in such manner as 
the parties have agreed or shall agree”. The Irish Free 
State acceptance was absolute on the sole condition of 
reciprocity, and it was energetically denied that the 
British reservation was valid within the terms of the 
Statute, and the claim was made that the Irish Govern- 
ment would be able in any case under the Statute with 
the British Government to apply to the Court in 
defiance of the British reservation. It is clear that the 

^ Keith, Documenia tm i^e British DominionSj p. 414. 

In 1929 McGilligan admitted that the Kellogg Fact could not be 
deemed to apply between the parts of the Empire. 
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claim 'was xmtenaMe, for, wliether or not the rules of ( 
in'temational law could be in'vroked as applicable to 
inter-imperial relations, the British reservation could 
not be O'verriden by the Court. A Kbe divergence of 
■view was ejipressed by the British and Irish Grovem- 
men'ts regarding the acceptance of obligations to arbi- 
trate under the General Act of 1928 for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. It must be added 
that in ■the case of the Optional Clause the Union 
Government expressed the ■view, not that the Perma- 
nent Court could not deal ■with inter-imperial disputes, 
but that it was preferable that resort should not be 
had to it for that purpose. 

The British ■view must under all the circumstances 
be held to be binding, and ■with it fall to the ground 
many complex and delicate issues. Had the terms of 
the Covenant applied as between the members of the 
Commonwealth, it would have been possible to argue 
that secession was forbidden by Article 10, which com- 
pels aR members of the League to preserve the terri-’ 
torial integrity and existing poRtical independence of 
members of the League. DeRcate issues would also 
arise in the case of disputes in which any member of 
the Commonwealth was engaged and feR ■under League 
disapproval, so that, for instance, the CouncR required 
action against the defaulting member under Article 16 
of the Covenant, and so forth. Consideration of the 
gra-vity of the inconvenience of holding that the 
Covenant appRes between the members of the Com- 
monwealth ivi&f se doubtless outweighs the arguments 
which might be based on the mere wording of the 
Covenant. The Dominions on the whole have not 
pressed the point, partly, no doubt, because they do 
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Chapter not Contemplate with any satisfaction the possibility 
of finding the issue of immigration and treatment of 
immigrants made an international question as between 
them and India, also a member of the League. It is 
true that immigration has so far been held to be a 
matter of domestic Jurisdiction in which the League or 
the Court is unable to interfere, but it is also clear that 
international law is not static, and that there is no 
certainty that the classification of immigration in this 
maimer will permanently endure.* Not less important* 
is the issue of inter-imperial preferences such as those 
agreed on at Ottawa, for, if relations between the 
Dominions and the United Kingdom were international, 
foreign states could demand the advantage of them 
under most favoured nation clauses in treaties. 

(6) The same determination of the parts of the 
Commonwealth to secure elimination of foreign inter- 
vention in any shape is seen in the decision of the 
Conference of 1930 as to inter-imperial arbitration. It 
is a signal fact that, while compulsory arbitration of 
disputes with foreign states had been undertaken by 
the whole Empire in 1929, it proved impossible to 
secure agreement to any compulsion or even to the- 
establishment of a permanent body to deal with such 
disputes, though it was obvious that the eristence of 
such a body was almost essential, if disputes were to 
be dealt with judicially. In lieu, arbitration ad ]m of a 
voluntary character was decided upon, and all that 
could be done was to make suggestions for the com- 
petence and composition of the Court to arbitrate. It 
was agreed that only difierences between Governments 


^ ViTieatoa, JniemaUonQl iaw Kdti), L 574. 
- See Chapter XXI, 
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could be referred to it and only such differences as were ( 
justiciable, thus excluding tbe possibility of India 
raising the immigration issue. Suits by individuals or 
companies against Governments were thus excluded, 
unless the matter came to a point in which a difference 
arose between Governments. The tribunal was to be 
selected for each dispute, and to consist of five mem- 
bers, none of whom might be selected from outside the 
Commonwealth. One member of the tribunal was to be 
selected by each party to the dispute from some part 
of the Commonwealth not involved in the dispute,' the 
choice being limited to persons who had held high 
judicial office or were distinguished jurists; one mem- 
ber was to be selected by each party with freedom of 
choice; and the four were to select at will their chair- 
man. The tribunal, at the will of the parties, might be 
assisted by assessors. Nothing was agreed upon as to 
the principles to be applied by the tribunal, not even 
the vital issue whether it was to be guided in the main 
by international law doctrines or whether it was to seek 
to arrange a settlement ex bono et aequo or as a mere 
compromise. 

• The unsatisfactory character of the agreement of 
1930 was revealed at once when the question was raised 
in 1932 of the right of the Irish Free State without the 
assent of the British Gkjvernment to eliminate from 
the Constitution the oath imposed under the treaty of 
1921 on members of the legislature, and to withhold 
payments of certain land annuities, pensions to mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary, former civil 
servants, etc. When the British Government finally 
made it clear that it was prepared to arbitrate on the 
lines of 1930, it was met by the absolute refusal of 
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Chapter Mr. De Valera to accept arbitration xmless a foreign 
element was permissible.^ There was a minor issue as 
_to the scope of the arbitration, namely, the number of 
payments to which it might extend, and at one time 
the British Government seems to have proposed to 
limit arbitration to the annuities. But ultimately it 
appears the ofier of that Government was to accept 
any tribunal so long as it was an Empire tribunal, even 
if it did not comply precisely with the principles laid 
down in 1930. The refusal of Mr. De Valera, therefore, 
was based on this aspect essentially, and may be re- 
garded as a revival of the claim of 1924, that the rela- 
tions between the Free State and the United Kingdom 
are relations of international law, and therefore suit- 
able for reference to a tribunal whose members may 
include foreigners. The British insistence on refusing 
this proposal rests in turn on the belief that it is vital 
to maintain the doctrine that the relations of the parts 
of the Commonwealth inter se are not relations of inter- 
national law, since otherwise the Ottawa Conference 
agreements for trade preferences would be rendered 
nugatory by the operation of most favoured nation 
treaties. 

The chance of the necessity of authoritative settle- 
ment of inter-imperial disputes is naturally increased by 
the prospects of trade arrangements between parts of 
the Empire abeady achieved and contemplated. It is 
clear, though the proposal was not accepted at Ottawa, 

^ Mr. J. H. Thomas, House of Commons, June 17, 1932. On the 
refusal of the State to acc^t an Empire tribunal, and the Trithholding 
of payments, Brirish duties t^ere imposed on IriBh Eree State imports, 
and wore met mth Tetaliatory duties, and the creation of an emergency 
fund of £2,000,000 to foster Irish industry and wheat-growing to create 
an economically independent State. 
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that the insertion in future arrangements of an agree- ( 
ment to refer differences to an inter-imperial tribunal 
would be a convenient and wise step, and would follow 
the analogy of treaties between states which often pro- 
vide for reference to the Permanent Court or other 
tribunal of differences which arise. It is clear that in 
.practice inter-impeiial disputes must be determined on 
much the same principles as apply to international 
disputes, for these, after aU, rest in the main on the' law 
of contract, and for other issues, such as the treatment 
of residents, the analogies of international relations^ 
would have to be resorted to, the tribunal making such 
changes as are held by it necessary to adapt the rules 
prevailing between states under different sovereigns to 
states owing'allegiance to the same sovereign. 

In certain cases, of course, the tribunal would be 
able to apply the ordinary rules of international law 
without qualification. Though normally international 
treaties are, under the ruling of 1926, not to apply to 
the relations inter se of parts of the Commonwealth, on 
occasion they may deliberately be made so applicable, 
as is now proposed to be the case with the Convention 
as to Air Navigation,® and, when ibis is done, whatever 
the form adopted, the tribiznal would naturally treat 
the issue as if the parts of the Empire were distinct 
states. 

^ Baty^ Joum, Gomp, Leg-^ sii. 163« holds that intei'iniperial relations 
are subject to international lair; cf. Rynne, Die volherrechUiche Stdlung 
IrlandSf pp. 343 £E. Sir S. Cripps' denial (Pari, DA, cclsTii* 667) that one 
sovereign can enter into relations ivith himself goes too far; the Elector 
of Hanover could clearly make a treaty with the Bang of the United 
Kingdom. 

^ The Protocol of December 11, 1929, gives each Dominion a distinot' 
vote, in lieu of giving one vote to the 'whole Empire, on the understand- 
ing that Convention applies betwe^ the parts of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SOURCES OP DOMINION CONSTITUTIONAI, LAW 

Under this head we have to consider ^(1) the statute c 
law and the pr erog ative as the basis of the Dominion 
constitutions; (2) the conventions which give life to 
these constitutions; and (3) the mode of constitutional 
change when conventions are insufficient to bring 
harmony into the working of the state.': 

The title Dominion owes its origin to the Colonial 
Conference of 1907, when it was chosen as a means of 
distinguishing the parts of the Empire enjoying re- 
sponsible government from the dependent Empire. It 
then denoted the Dominion of Canada, the Common- ' 
wealth of Australia, the Do mini on of Hew Zealand, 
Newfoundland, and the South African Colonies which 
in 1909 formed themselves into the Union of South 
Africa. In 1921-22 the Irish Eree State was added to 
the hat, • ranking in official precedence before New- 
foundland, the least populous of the Dominions. Of 
these Dominions there are two federations, Canada and 
the Commonwealth; the Union of South Africa is a 
\mitajy state whose constitution makes some slight 
concession to federal sentiment; the other Dominions 
are purely unitary states. The Canadian provinces and 
the Australian States enjoy responsible government 
within the federal limits, and the principles applicable 

89 
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Chapter to the DominioDB in general normally apply to them 
2 l . also, Trhether in the sphere of executive government 
or legisktion or judicature. 

The Dominions, of course, are parts of the British 
Empire,^ and according to the terminology of the Im- 
perial Conference of 1926 Great Britain and the Do- 
minion.5 as autonomous units may be regarded as 
forming within the Empire the group known as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. That term em- 
phasises the existence of a number of parts of the 
Empire which have equality of status, and has a certain 
convenience. But it must be remembered that Great 
Britain is not a term of art; the real unit is the United 
Eingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireknd'as 
determined by the Eoyal Proekmation of 1927 under 
the Boyal and Parlkmentary Titles Act, 1927. 3Iore- 
over, the United Kingdom is an imperial power, and 
exercises final control over a vast area. Thus, when 
the Statute of Westminster contempktes legisktion by 
the United Kingdom as part of the mode of changing 
the succession to the throne! it expects that the United 
, Kingdom .shall le^kte for the whole of the dependent 
Empire, for the change must aSect the whole of the 
Empire and not the self-governing parts alone. It is 
necessary, therefore, on oocarion to accept the identity 
of the Empire and the Commonwealth as is the case 
in the Irish ComstitutiolL and in the Commonwealth 
agreement of 1931 as to Merchant Shipping. Por practi- 

^ are iwbsh&Jij OQlraie? defined in tie Inteipretation Act, 
sniject to tie faet tiat Sor certain purpose? poTreris of Colonial 
Goremors must' be deemed to applv to GoremorB of tie States of 
Australia, not oi tne Conamon^ealth. TTndo’ tie Statute of Westminster, 
lS31,tietenn *‘colonT*’ *s7nnotin fufureActsinclude Dominions, States, 
or prorinoe?. Tfc^ are tecimicaUv jWosesiions and part of tbe 

Brititb dominjons (the double use of the term is xnoonTcnient), 
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cal purposes the importance is slight, but it is neces- 
sary to guard against the assumption of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas that the United Kingdom is a Dominion, or 
that of Sir Thomas Inskip that the Commonwealth 
includes only the Dominions,' without the United 
Kingdom. Even apart from the Dominions the United 
Kingdom has imperial rank in international law; that 
England is an Empire was asserted by Henry Till., 
and since then the Crown has always been imperial. 
No excuse, therefore, is necessary, as Mr. Latham has 
observed, for the use of the term Imperial Sovernment 
or Parliament. 

(1)^A fundamental distinction is drawn in the com- 
mon law of England' between the legal position of 
colonies acquired by settlement and those obtained by 
conquest or cession. The rights of Englishmen, it was 
held, must accompany them when they fared to settle 
overseas, but otherwise when the case was one of a 
conquered or ceded colony.) When settlements were 
made by Englishmen among savage peoples or in 
empty lands, the common law of England and such 
statutes as might be hdd to be of general character 
must be applied to their legal relations; they could not 
evade the sovereignly of the Crown by absence abroad, 
but equally the Crown could have no greater power 
over them than if they had been in England, nor could 
settlers be induced to go abroad if they were not 
promised such rights. (On the other hand, if territory 
imder a civilised system of law were conquered or 
ceded, then it would be monstrous that such law should 
be abrogated automatically by conquest. Yet conquest 
’ gave the King absolute power over the conquered, 

' Keith, Oonttitutimal History of the First British Empire, chap. i. 
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Chapter subject to the moral restraint of the terms of cession 
and the international right of the ceding power to 
claim their observance. ^Vhat the King pleased to order 
then was law, and, if the English settled in such colonies, 
they must acquiesce in falling under the system con- 
tinued or altered by the King. Applied to the form of 
government, the principles yielded two clear doctrines. 
(1) In the case of a settled colony the royal prerogative 
extended only to the creation of a constitution analo- 
gous as far as practicable to that of the mother country. 
Legislation and taxation, therefore, could only be 
passed by the aid of a legislature of which one-half at 
least was elective. (2) In the case of a conquered or 
ceded colony the King might lay down by Ms own 
authority such form of government as he thought fit, 
and the legislative and taxing power could be exercised 
by him without the assent of a representative legis- 
lature. But by a vital addition it was held (3) that the 
grant to a conquered or ceded colony of such a legisla- 
ture deprived the King of his legislative and taxing 
power, unless in the instrument of grant hehadq)ecific- 
ally reserved such power.^Hence it was ruled by Lord 
Mansfield that through inadvertence in creating first 
representative government in 1 764 in Grenada and then 
imposing an export tax the King had mismanaged his 
powers,^ so that the tax was invalid and the. King 
could not raise it unless he could persuade the legis- 
lature to concur. 

Applying the doctrine of settled or conquered or 
ceded colonies to the Dominions, it is clear that 
Australia and Kew Zealand stand obviously on the 

^ Camj^j^M r. Hall (1774), 20 St. Tr. 239. See Keith, Jounu Comp. 
Iaq, xiii. 126, 127; siv. 118; AhzyuzJxra v. Jayatxlahe, [1932] A-C. 260. 
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basis of settlemeat, and that despite its chequered < 
history Newfoundland can claim like rank. In the case 
of Canada, the maritime provinces, the area once in the 
hands of the Sudson’s Bay Company, the western 
provinces, and the lands recently discovered in the 
extreme north may be deemed settled, but the old 
Quebec area was acquired by cession. In South Africa 
the Cape was ceded, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State conquered, and Natal might be reckoned a 
colony by conquest or cession. The Irish Free State 
stands in a category by itself, unaffected by a distinc- 
tion based on colonial conditions. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of settlement is vague, and in a 
sense New Zealand was acquired by the cession of 
authority of the native chiefs by the treaty of Wai- 
tangi in 1840, though such a cession cannot be equated 
with a cession by a recognised state of international 
law. 

On the principles laid down, as applied to these 
areas, it might have been erqjected that wide use of the 
prerogative would have been made, and that the con- 
stitutions would largely rest upon it. But in fact, save 
in the case of Newfoundland, the prerogative has been 
found inadequate, and the constitutions of aU the 
other Dominions, States, and provinces rest upon 
statute. Newfoundland itself was for a considerable 
time subject to statutory enactments which aimed at 
treating the island as a mere fishing base and denied it 
regular civil institutions. These, however, were swept 
away in 1832 in order to permit of regular government, 
and a representative legislature was created. In 1855 
responsible government was conceded, and now rests 
on Letters Patent of 1876. 
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Chapter In the case of Quebec the right to control by the 
prerogative was sacrificed by the Royal Proclamation 
of 1763 promising the grant of an Assembly, and, when 
it was decided to undo this promise with its accom- 
panying assurance of the substitution of English for 
Erench law. Parliament had to intervene and to pass 
the Quebec Act, 1774. Further change could be effected 
only by the same means; the Constitutional Act, 1791, 
divided Quebec into Lower and Upper Canada, while 
the Act of 1840 reunited them. The maritime provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick separated from it in 
1784, and Prince Edward Island, were granted repre- 
sentative government by the prerogative; but when in 
1867 federation was decided upon an Imperial Act was 
necessary. Apart from the difficulty of concurrent 
legislation, it was clear that even thus no federation 
could be achieved, for no nrovince could legislate to 
have effect outside its own area or to set up institutions 
with powers far exceeding its own mandate. The federa- 
tion itself created, under powers granted by Imperial 
Acts of 1868 and 1871, the new provinces, Manitoba 
in 1870 and Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905, out of 
lands once administered by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In the west, Vancouver Island enjoyed from 
1856 to 1866 representative government under the 
prerogative; it was then merged with British Columbia, 
which had been given a restricted form of administra- 
tion by Imperial Act in 1858; the united province be- 
came iu 1871 part of the federation. 

Australia was first chosen to be a penal colony; hence 
its administration was wholly autocratic. But settle- 
ment was unavoidable; by 1819 it was realised that to 
legislate without a representative body was impossible, 
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and, as such a bodj could not wisely be created, Parlia- c 
ment in 1823 provided for Crown Colony rule. This 
intervention was necessarily followed hy further Acts, 
especially those of 1842 and 1850; under the latter New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria were enabled to 
frame constitutions; of these the first and last were 
confirmed with alterations by Imperial Acts of 1855; 
the second received sanction for its local Act in the 
same year. In 1859, under Imperial Act, Queensland 
was created by Order in Council with responsible 
government. South Australia, which had never been, 
like these colonies, an integral part of New South 
Wales, was created by imperial legislation of 1834; it 
obtained responsible government under a local Act of 
1855-56; while Western Australia, first created by 
Imperial Act of 1829, was finally given responsible 
government by Imperial Act of 1 890. Federation of the 
six colonies was effected in 1900 by Imperial Act. 

New Zealand at first, from 1840, was treated as part 
of New South Wales, but a series of Imperial Acts 
resulted in 1852 in the grant of representative govern- 
ment, which in 1865-66 was transformed into re- 
sponsible government. The native question was one of 
the causes why at first representative institutions were 
withheld and therefore recourse was had to imperial 
legislation. 

In the case of South Africa the prerogative to pro- 
vide constitutions for ceded colonies enabled the 
Grown to provide for the government of the Cape, 
ceded in 1814, and Natal, made a distinct colony in 
1846. Representative government was accorded to the 
former by local Ordinance authorised by Order in 
Council in 1853, to the latter by an Imperial Charter of 
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Chapter Justice in 1856. Responsible government was created 
by local Acts of 1872 and 1893. On the conquered 
colonies of the Transvaal and the Orange River, after 
a period of complete control, responsible government 
was conferred in 1906-7 under the prerogative. So 
far Parliament had not been required to intervene, but 
the need of federation evoked the Union of South 
Africa by an Act. 

The Irish Tree State, on the other hand, was created as 
the result of an agreement styled Articles for a Treaty 
of December 6, 1921, between the British Government- 
and a body acting as the Government of Ireland, but 
without any actual legal status. The treaty was 
approved by Parliament and by a meeting of the mem- 
bers elected to the lower house of Southern Ireland 
provided for by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
which as a whole had been rejected by the rebels. 
Moreover, a constitution was framed by a like body 
which stands as the Constitution of the Free State, 
and which was also approved by an Imperial Act. 
While, however, in the case of the Dominions it has 
been frankly conceded that the constitutions rest 
without exception on the basis of Imperial Acts, the 
Irish view has always been that the Constitution was 
valid apart from the Imperial Act, on the ground that 
all power in Ireland came from the people of Ireland, 
and not from any British grant, a doctrine not 
naturally accepted in the United Kingdom. ; 

I'ln aU these cases save that of the federation of 
Canada the power granted to the Parliaments includes 
a measure of power to make constitutional changes. 
This power has bSen freely exercised, and the con- 
stitutions rest therefore on the basis of Imperial Acts 
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freety amended in detail and often even in matters of 
higt importance, such as the constitution of the legis- 
lature and the relations of the two houses. \ 

While the doctrine regarding the power of legislation 
in settled colonies necessitated, as has been seen. 
Parliamentary intervention to modify its operation, 
it was always held that in matters of executive concern 
the prerogative was adequate to provide for the con- 
duct of government. In fact the Imperial Acts and the 
earlier Acts of the colonies were specially framed to 
avoid interfering with the exercise of the prerogative. 
The creation of the federations and the Union, how- 
ever, raised doubts as to the power of the Crown to 
create executives by the prerogative for these artificial 
aggregations. The doubt seems xmfounded, but the 
Acts aU provide for the constitution of the executive, 
and in other cases from time to time provisions on this 
head have been inserted in local Acts. Yet^ the great 
majority of instances the office of Governor is still the 
creation of the prerogative Letters Patent, and similar 
Letters Patent have been issued for the federations 
and the Union, though the office of Governor-General 
there rests on statute. The relation between prerogative 
and statnte is now clear. Statute can regulate preroga- 
tive, and, if a field is fully covered by statute,^ pre- 
rogative will be assumed to be superseded; but, if this 
is not the case, prerogative may be relied upon and, 
even when there is statutory authority, prerogative 
may supplement it. * 

The character of the prerogative does not sub- 
stantially vary in the Dominions. It is true that the 
common law of the Union is Roman Dutch law and 
^ V. jDfi Keyaei^s 'Roy^ Hai^t [1920] A.C. 508. 

H 
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Chapter in Quebec tte old French law, but the prerogatives of 
the Crown are based on English common law, and as 
such were introduced on the acquisition of these terri- 
tories, superseding, in so far as they were inconsistent, 
the former lawjit is clear that it would be impossible 
for the British Crown to accept by conquest preroga- 
tives inconsistent with the principles of English law. 
This rule, however, apphes in strictness only to the 
essential political prerogatives. The English preroga- 
tive inevitably includes certain minor matters which ■ 
may be negatived in their application to territories 
imder a different system of legislation. This considera- 
tion, however, is of minimal importance in its applica- 
tion to the Dominions. But, when powers of govern- 
ment exist under local law which are not inconsistent 
with the British prerogative, they can be exercised on 
behalf of the Crown. 

•The extent of the prerogative rights efiective in the 
Do mini ons is very large. The Crown enjoys exemption 
from criminal or civil liability save in so far as it has 
been waived by statute.^ *A11 land is vested in it as 
ultimate owner, and all waste land is its absolute 
property;® gold and silver mines belong to it;® escheats 
of land, treasure trove, and the estates of persons dying 
intestate without kin fall to it.* It enjoys priority for 
its debts in bankruptcy and the winding up of com- 

^ It rests mth the GoTemor-Gencral of Canada to allow a petition of 
right to be brought: Lovibond v. Govimor-General oj Canada/ [WO] 
A.C. 717. For Western Australia see R. v. JlfcA^eiV, [1927] A.C. 380; for 
South Australia, Laffer v. Gillen, [1927] A.C. 880. 

^ A.’G. for jSasJxifcheKan v. for Canada, [1932] A.C. 28. 

® Svdson Bay Co. t. A.-Q. for Canada, [1929] A.C. 285, 

* A,-G,for Ontario v. Mercer (1683), 8 App. Cas. 767; A,-G, for Alberta 
y. A.-G. for Canada, [1928] A.C. 475; bona vacantia of companies, R. r. 
A.‘0. for British Columbia, [1924] A.O. 213. 
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panies;^ its sMps are exempt from seizure in respect of ( 
salvage claims or claims for damage done bj collision.® 
Local law may abandon ® or diminisb these claimsj but, 
failing that, they can beassertedonbehalf of the Grown 
by the Gnvemment and the Courts will give effect to 
them when pleaded.*^' 

(2) /ITeither statute nor prerogative, that is common 
law, explain much that is vital in the government of 
the Dominions. That government rests essentially, as 
in the United Kingdom, on conventions of the con- 
stitution which are not law in the sense that any of 
them can be directly enforced by legal action. IVom 
the first the British Government was most reluctant 
to hamper the growth of Dominion autonomy by 
efforts to transmute into law the constitutional prac- 
tice of the United Kingdom. In the colonies, of course, 
there was a certain reluctance to adopt this point of 
view. It was felt that the change from imperial control 
to virtual self-government ought to have a counterpart 
in law, and, if the constitutions of the colonies had 
been framed entirely to meet their wishes, there would 
have been some effort to embody in them the rules of 
constitutional practice as law. But the British objec- 

^ Liquidators of Maritime Bank of Canada y, Eectivcr-Qentral of N&w 
Brunswicht [1892] A.C. 437. What is to be regarded as a representation 
of the Grown is discussed in Metropolitan Meat Industry Board v. Sheedy 
[1927] A.C. 899. 

® Young v. SB. Scotia, [1903] A.O. 601. Ko suit can be brought in 
England against a Dominion GoTemment by treating it as a corporation: 
Sloman v, Qovemment of New Zealand (1876), 1 O.P.D. 563. 

® Gommonwecdth v- New South Wales (1923), 32 C.L.R. 200: suit in 
tort by Commonwealth against New South Wales authorised by Judiciary 
Act. 

^ As to privilege against disclosure of documents, see Robinson y. 
South Australia, [1931] A.O. 704; Keith, Joum. Comp. Leg. adii. 261. 
262 ; Bayner v. R., [1929] N.Z.L.R. 806. 
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Chapter tions gradually came to be appreciated in the coloniea, 
and in most of the Dominions the legal provision to 
compel responsible government is minimal. It is sig- 
nificant that, even when the Commonwealth constitu- 
tion was being adumbrated, some of its framers held 
that federalism and responsible government were in- 
compatible, and that even at so late a date the pro- 
vision for responsible government was far from suffi- 
cient. 

Applied to Dominion conditions, responsible govern- 
ment demands that the powers of the Crown or its 
representative, whether resting on the prerogative or 
on statute, must be exercised on the advice of ministers. 
Ministers miist be members of the legislature, and pos- 
sess the confidence of the majority thereof, save that, 
if such confidence is withheld, they may be permitted 
to remain advisers pending the result of an appeal to 
the political sovereign, the electorate. A ministry de- 
pends on the leadership of the Prime Minister, who is 
selected by the Crown as commanding the support of 
the majority of the lower house and who recommends 
his colleagues for office. On defeat in that house on any 
important issue a ministry must resign unless it is 
granted a dissolution. A. ministry must observe solidar- 
ity of action and of responsibihly to the lower house. 

Of these and minor rules there is little expressed in 
Dominion constitutions. In Canada convention is relied 
upon. The British North America Act, 1867, s. 11, 
provides for the existence of a Privy Council to assist 
the Governor-General, but its composition is not defined 
by law, and in 1926 the Privy Council was actually for 
a time composed of only one minister who had defin- 
itely been appointed to office:^the other members being 
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acting ministers only, a device adopted to prevent 
them having to face the necessity of re-election, then 
required in the Dominion on acceptance of ministerial 
office. It was on the advice of this body that millions 
of dollars were authorised to be spent without sanction 
of Parliament, which was dissolved, and in fact the 
electorate inflicted a crushing defeat on the then 
ministry. Yet no action in law was possible to prevent 
such expenditure being incurred, and the new Parlia- 
ment had to acquiesce in what had been thus done. 
The provinces have gone little further; to the Executive 
Councils, which their statutes set up, are assigned cer- 
tain ministers, but there is nothing in law to secure 
that they shall represent the majority in the legisla- 
tures or even be members thereof. Newfoundland was 
granted responsible government entirely under the pre- 
rogative, and it rests wholly on convention. In the case 
of the Commonwealth the political heads of depart- 
ments are to be appointed by the Governor-General, 
and are to be the King’s Ministers of State and members 
of the Executive Council; if not already members of 
the legislature, they must become so within three 
months after appointment; but there is nothing in law 
in any of these cases to provide ;for the command by 
the ministers of the majority of the lower house, nor 
even to prevent the Governor-General swamping the 
Council by his own nominees. The Union Constitution 
of 1909 follows the Commonwealth model. Moreover, 
in the two federations and the Union, as also in the 
States of Tasmania and Victoria, the Councils include 
ex-ministers, appointment being deemed to be for life 
as in the case of Privy Councillors in the United King- 
dom, though again by convention only those members 
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Cihapter attend meetings of tie Governor in Council wio are 

L specially summoned. New Zealand, again, reUes on 

convention; its Executive Council contains ministers 
but is not limited by law to them, and they need not 
in law be even in Parliament. In all cases, that ministers 
should be in Parliament is tacitly recognised by the 
rule forbidding persons holding office imder the Crown 
other than political office to sit in Parliament. 

In the Australian States convention in the main 
governs, as was seen in 1907 when the Governor of 
Queensland carried on the government for months with 
a ministry which had never had a majority in the 
legislature, and which spent money without sanction 
of Parliament. New South Wales and Tasmania, as 
well as Western Australia, are likewise content with 
convention; it is significant that in 1925 the acting 
Governor of Tasmania actually contemplated consulting 
ex-ministers as members of the Executive Council, 
and only desisted on the protests of the then ministry. 
Victoria has gone so far as to require that four out of 
■ eight ministers must be in Parliament and that no 
'.minister can hold office longer than three months un- 
less he obtain a seat in one or other house. South 
Australia demands membership of Parliament on ap- 
pointment or within three months, and by a unique 
provision enacts that no warrant of the Governor for 
payment and no appointment or dismissal shall be 
valid unless countersigned by the Chief Secretary, a 
most interesting legal affir mation of the doctrine of 
counter-signature which has been established in the 
United Kingdom by convention reinforced by the 
action of the Courts based on that convention. 

How in the absence of legislation is obedience to the 
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principles of responsible government secured in prac- 
tice? No doubt largely it rests on the political sense 
of tbe people, which condemns straining of authority, 
and, as in the case of Queensland in 1907-8 and Canada 
in 1926, censures by the voice of the electorate the 
action of any government which misuses its power. 
More technically, the necessity of obtaining supply is a 
powerful check on disregard of the legislature; failure 
to consult Parliament, whose annual meeting is pro- 
vided for by law, would involve inability to collect much 
of the revenue, and expenditure would be in the main 
illegal, and, though there is difficult)’- in legal pro- 
ceedings in such cases, might indirectly at last be dealt 
with by the Courts. But it is also clearly the duty of 
the Governor in the last resort to intervene to secure 
the observation of the conventions of the constitution, 
as will be shomi later, just as it is his duty to intervene 
in the far more difficult case, when a ministry sup- 
ported by a majority in the legislature insists on defy- 
ing the law, or desires to extend the life of the legisla- 
ture and thus to deprive the cleetorate of its effective 
control of its representatives. 

‘In the Irish Pree State, in view of the dangers of mere 
convention, a most elaborate effort has been made to 
stereotype as law the conventions of the constitution. 
The constitution creates the Executive Council and 
declares its responsibility to the Dail Eircann, the 
lower house. The selection of the President of the 
Council, 7 .C. the Prime Minister, is expressly given to 
the Dail, excluding any discretion on the part of the 
Governor-General; the President selects his colleagues, 
but u’ith the approval of the Dail. The ministry thus 
chosen must retire from office if it ceases to command 
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Chapter a majority of the Bail, holding their posts merely vmtil 
_ll_ a new ministry is installed. The DaU fixes the date of 
the conclusion of each session and of the reassembling 
of Parliament. It is e3q)ressly forbidden to the Governor- 
General to dissolve the Bail on the advice of a ministry 
which does not command a majority of that body. This 
provision, of course, is a complete violation of pre- 
cedent, for the grant of a dissolution to a defeated 
ministry to try the temper of the electorate and allow 
it to decide is a procedure accepted as proper not 
merely in the United Kingdom but in every other 
Bominion. It was the refusal of a dissolution in analo- 
gous circumstances to Mr. Mackenzie King in 1926 
which was regarded in Canada as a grave breach of 
constitutional propriety and had an important effect 
on a redefinition of the functions of the Governor- 
General. It must remain a matter of doubt how these 
provisions could in law be enforced; very possibly the 
Courts would feel entitled to use their powers to issue 
writs of mandamus or prohibition, but this must remain 
conjectural, for no effort has been made to depart so 
far from the letter of the law. , 

(3)(The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, granted, 
as we have seen, to the colonies constituent power even 
if it had not existed before. But the grant was accom- 
panied by one essential condition: the bill to amend the 
constitution must comply with such “manner and form 
as may from time to time' be required by any Act 
of Parliament, Letters Patent, Order in Council or 
colonial law for the time being in force in the said 
colony”. This condition imposed a vital limitation on 
the powers of colonial Parliaments as opposed to those 
of the Imperial Parliament.JThe latter cannot bind any 
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successor; if ifc prescribed a mode of altering the con- 
stitution, that could be disregarded by its successor, 
and the Courts would obey the later law. In the case of 
the colonies, any law must conform to any conditions as 
to maimer and form required by the existing constitu- ' 
tion. If it does so, then it is valid. But it is not necessary 
that a formal alteration of the constitution should be 
announced. If an Act by necessary intendment or mere 
reference clearly is meant to alter the constitution, it 
can effectively do so. Thus the Privy Council^ over- 
rule the High Court of Australia when it held that 
Queensland could not without a deliberate alteration 
of the constitution provide for the appointment of a 
judge with seven years’ tenure of office, life tenure being 
the rule laid down in the constitution. Nor, of course,’ 
is it any alteration of the constitution to impose in- 
come tax on judicial salaries,® even though the re- 
muneration of judges imder the constitution is not to 
be altered during their tenure of office, a necessary 
safeguard for their impartiality. 

The effect of the rule of 1865 has been most clearly & 
shown by the decision in 1932 of the case Attorney- 
General of New South Wales v. Trethowan? The Parlia- 
ment of the State by Act No. 28 of 1929 provided that 
the Legislative CoimcH should not be abolished save 
after a referendum to the electors, and that the pro- 
vision to this effect should be subject to the same rulA 
To secure this end any bill to abolish the Council or 
repeal the clause was not to be presented to the 
Governor for assent tmtil approved by the referendum. 

, ^ McQawley r. The. King, [1920] A.C. 691. 

^ Cooper V. Commissioner of Income Tax for Queensland (1907), 4 
O.L.R. 1304. 

3 (1932), 48 T.L.R. 614; (1931), 44 C.L.R. 394. 
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Chapter In 1930 the Labour Government of the State, deter- 
mined to undo the work of its predecessor, passed two 
bills, one to repeal the clause and one to abolish the 
Council. The Supreme Court granted an injunction for- 
bidding presentation of the bills for assent; this decision 
was upheld by three judges out of five on appeal to 
the High Court, and by the Privy Council. It is plain 
indeed that the meaning of the proviso to the Act of 
1865 was exactly to cover such an action as was in- 
tended by the Act of 1929, despite the ingenuity with 
which the contrary view was argued. 

The decision makes it clear that in the main the 
existing restrictions on change are efiective. The con- 
ditions imposed on the Australian Sta tes^y the Im- 
perial Parliament under Acts from 1842 to 1862 were 
complex; they were swept away in 1907, and the only 
rules required by Parliament involve the reservation 
of bills to alter the salary of the Governor or the con- 
stitution of the le^lature or either house. But this 
does not apply to bills to alter electoral districts, the 
number of members, their qualifications, or electoral 
procedure. In Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia the States have imposed on themselves the 
requirement of absolute majorities on the second and 
third readings. It must be noted that it might be very 
difficult in a Court of law to prove that the necessary 
majorities had not in fact been secured.^ How wide 
the power of change is is shown by the successful 
abolition of the Legislative Council of Queensland® in 
1921-22, for despite the necessary reservation of the 

^ See Colonial X^ws Talidify Act, 1865, s. 6; Bichjord Smith <£? Go, v. 
jJ/uAyrore, 17 TX.R. 296. 

2 Taylor t. A.-G. for Queenslavdj 23 C.L.R. 457. 
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measure it was duly assented to by the King on tbe 
advice of the Colonial Secretary on the ground that it 
was a local matter. 

New Zealand was given by the Constitution Act of 
1852 a limited power of repeal, but on the whole it 
seems probable^ that the limitation was removed im- 
phcitly by the general terms of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865, and that it has full power of change. 
But, until it exercises it, bills to alter the Governor’s 
salary or the sum secured for native afiairs must be 
reserved.' The Statute of Westminster, 1931, expressly 
leaves the matter in statu quo, and the issue whether it 
is possible for the Parhament to abolish the Legislative 
Council must remain undecided unless and until that 
proposal is proceeded with. The Statute, however, has 
no restriction as to Newfoundland, and, if the Parha- 
ment apphes Section 2 of the Statute, it will become 
possessed of full constituent powers, for the only re- 
strictions on its authority are provisions contained in 
Imperial Acts authorising the Crown to impose quah- 
fications for membership of the Assembly, residential 
■qualifications for electors, simultaneous holding of 
elections, and the recommendation of money votes by 
the Governor. The Canadian provinces are given free- 
dom to modify their constitutions save as regards the 
federal oJEce of Lieutenant-Governor. 

The position of the Dominion of Canada is very 
different from that of the provinces. Neither, of course, 
can alter the distribution of powers or the federal 
scheme as laid down in the British North America 
Acts, 1867-1930, but Canada is denied the authority 

^ Eeith, Responsible Government in the Dominions (ed. 1928], i. 354, 
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Chapter to deal witli any important part of the frame of govem- 
2l. ment. Even to appoint a deputy Speaker an Imperial 
Act vas requisite, and it cannot change the rules as to 
the executive or the relations of the two houses or the 
composition of the Senate; though it may provide as to_ 
electoral qualifications for the Commons, it is hound 
to provide for the number of seats so that Quebec 
shall have sixty-five and the other provinces a pro- 
portionate number, based on population. It is natural 
that the pasang of time should have rendered the 
position difficult. The fathers of federation bebeved 
that the distribution of powers in the Act of 1867 would 
be efiective and sufficient; it is in fact inadequate and 
inconvenient, but no authority exists to change it save 
the Imperial Parliament, and the vital question, there- 
fore, is, On what grounds can that Parliament act? 
Formally its numerous changes in minor matters have 
been carried out on addresses from the two houses of 
the Dominion Parliammit, but the real issue is what 
amount of agreement as the basis of these addresses 
would suffice for British action. Would the British 
Parliament be justified in enacting a change in the 
constitution desired by the Dominion Parliament but 
sfarongly objected to by the province of Quebec or 
some other province or provinces? It must be remem- 
bered that Canada falls for practical purposes into four 
clear groupings, the maritime provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario, and the western provinces, and that there is 
often sharp cleavage of interests. 

In the extreme form it has been claimed apparently 
by Sir. Ferguson, when Premier of Ontario, that no- 
change of importance can be made without provincial 
■ consent; apparently any great province, possibly any 
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provincCj by withliolditig assent could block change. 
This view is based on the idea that the federal bond is 
the result of a compact or treaty, a term which ad- 
mittedly was often used in the debates in the Canadian 
legislature when that body in 1866 approved the 
agreement achieved with the maritime provinces in 
1864. To this view it is objected that in fact the Quebec 
agreement was never accepted by the legislatures of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and that hi fact in 
certain matters the constitution prepared in 1864 was 
modified under imperial auspices before enacted in 
1867, while as regards the other provinces, especially 
those created by the Dominion, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, any idea of a compact is 
absurd. The most effective answer to this contention 
is the fact that in 1907, when an Imperial Act was 
passed to vary the then existing state of provincial 
subsidies from the federation, it was based on the 
assent of all the provinces, for, while British Columbia 
demanded better terms, its Premier did not refuse 
finally to agree to the Act being passed. It is useless to 
ignore the importance of this precedent, whether it was 
wise to create it or not.^ What is clear is that amend- 
ment by the Imperial Parliament would be a very 
delicate matter, if it was opposed by any substantial 
body of Dominion opinion and by one or more of the 
provincial legislatures, and it is natural that repeated 
efforts should have been made as in 1927 to enable 
Canada to amend her own constitution without appeal 
to the Imperial Parliament, a necessity which involves 

^ The the'oiy of contract is clearly recognisea by the Privy Council in 
tbe Aeronautics Case, [1932] A.C. 64. Contrast Ewart, Can. Bar Review, 
is. 726-8. 
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Chapter a clear diminution of formal if not of real status. Any 
such system itself would have to be authorised by 
Imperial Act but then could operate independently of it. 
It would involve safeguards for language and religious 
questions, so that Quebec could negative any proposal 
which in her opinion menaced the present safeguards; 
it would necessitate also provisions by which changes 
in other matters of legislative authority could be made 
only when to the approval of the Dominion Parliament 
by perhaps two-thirds majorities of either house was 
added the assent of the majority of the provinces, in-> 
eluding Ontario and Quebec. It is, however, clear that 
the utmost difi&culty lies in achieving agreement, and 
so far provincial discussions with the Dominion have 
succeeded only in displaying the profound divergencies 
of view prevalent. 

In the case of the Commonwea lth; neither the Com- 
monwealth nor the States alone can alter the federal 
distribution of powers or the constitutional position in 
general. The States, as has been seen, can amend their 
■ own constitutions, and the Commonwealth has certain 
powers, in a limited but not unimportant field. Thus 
it was permitted after ten years to determine the mode 
of contribution to State expenditure, a power which 
has proved of the utmost importance in controlling 
relations with the States. Similarly the franchise has 
been determined freely by the Commonwealth. But in 
vital matters the procedure is more elaborate. The 
measure must be passed by absolute majorities in both 
houses, and then submitted to a referendum of the 
electorate not earlier than two or later than six months 
after its passage. If the two houses disagree, and one 
passes it twice with an interval of three months in the 
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same or a subsequent session, then the Governor- 
Gleneral may submit the measme to the electors. This, 
ho'wever, has been interpreted in practice to mean that 
the power to submit is to be exercised on ministerial 
advice, which means that normally the Senate cannot 
force a reference to the electorate, since the ministry, 
being responsible to the House of Representatives, 
would refuse to advise submission, as was the case in 
1914. The measure to become ripe for submission for 
the royal assent must be approved by a majority of 
.electors and by a majority of States. Moreover, there 
must be a majority in any State if any provision 
altering the proportional representation of the State 
in either house of Parliament, or the Tnim'TnnTn number 
of members in the lower house, or the limits of the 
State, or in any way affecting the provisions of the 
constitution in relation thereto, is to be valid. The 
proviso is rather vague, but it must clearly mean that 
consent is necessary only as regards changes affecting 
specific provisions in favour of the State. 

The extent of the power of alteration is disputed. 
But clearly it must include the right to vary the 
clauses setting forth the powers of the Commonwealth 
and- the States. Can it abolish the States? There are 
difficulties in holding that the abolition is within the 
power to alter. It is pointed out that the Commonwealth 
of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, was passed to 
unite the colonies in an indissoluble federal Common- 
wealth, and that it is improper that the power of change 
should extend to destroying the federal character of 
the constitution. Section 106 of the constitution pro- 
vides that the constitution of each State shall, subject 
to the federal constitution, continue until altered by 
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Chapter the Parliament of the State, and it is possible to argue 
th. that this clause' is not -within the power of alteration 
, given by Section 128. The matter is clearly open to 
dispute, but it is clear that any attempt at unification 
would necessitate the concurrence of all the States in 
the referendum, since a single rejection would render 
the scheme impracticable of operation, so that, if 
unification is ever to be accomplished, it would seem 
that an Imperial Act -will be necessary. The Statute of 
Westminster expressly leaves the matter as at present, 
negating the claim that was about to be made _ in 
Australia that the Commonwealth Parliament could 
annul the constitution at pleasure by repealing the 
Imperial Act of 1900 in which it is embodied. 

The Statute, however, left the Union u nfettered, and 
the position, therefore, is delicate. Under the South 
Africa Act, 1909, and the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
1865, there were certain restrictions on the constituent 
power of the Union Parbament, though of a simple 
kind. In part these have expired by efflux of time, and 
those essentially remaining are restricted to the rule 
that any alteration of Section 152 regulating the right 
of change, or of Section 35 safeguarding the Cape native 
franchise, or of Section 137 pro-\'iding for the equality 
of English and Dutch (now also Afrikaans) as lan- 
guages, shall require the assent of the two houses of 
Parliament in joint session, and on the third reading a 
majority of two-thirds the total number of members of 
both houses. It was naturally suggested that the cessa- 
tion of application of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
1865, meant that the Parliament could repeal these 
rules by simple Act, and doubtless a strong legal 
argument could be made out in this sense. But the two 
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houses in 1931, when approving the proposed enact- 
ment of the Statute,, expressly put on record the view 
that neither of the Sections 35 or 137 could be repealed 
or altered except under the condition specified. The 
justification for this ruling is clear; ^ the Union was 
based on a compact arrived at between the representa- 
tives of the colonies, and to violate it would be dis- 
honourable, even assuming that it was legal. In the 
face of the resolution it may be surmised that the 
South African courts would succeed in finding a legal 
ground for denying the validity of any measure which 
ignored these resolutions. The reservation of certain 
bills under Section 64 of the Act is now a mere formal- 
ity, as explaiued above, and will doubtless formally be 
removed from the Act in due course. 

The case of the Irish Sta te presents very 
interesting considerations. Article 50 of the constitu- 
tion provided for alteration by an Act of the Parlia- 
ment in which the Senate has only a power of delay, 
I not of negating a bill passed' by the Ddil, followed by a 
referendum of the' electorate. To pass, a measure must 
be voted on by a majority of voters on the register — so 
that abstentions might defeat it — and be approved 
either by such a majority or by two-thirds of the votes 
oast. It w’as, however, recognised that, as the constitu- 
tion was experimental, this process might be un- 
advisable in the first instance, and therefore alteration 
by ordinary legislation was permitted for the first eight 
years. A safeguard, however, was provided, for any 
such bin was made subject to the provisions of Article 
47, which provided for a referendum if demanded by 
three-fifths of the members of the Senate or a twentieth 
^ Keith, Comp. Leg. ziii. 248. 
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of tile voters on tie register within ninety days after its 
passage, provided that its suspension had been de- 
manded either by two-fifths of the Dfiil or a majority, 
of members of the Senate. But this rule was not to , 
apply to bills declared by both houses to be necessary 
for the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety. The attempt to safeguard the rights 
of the people proved to be illusory by reason of this 
addition, for under it an Act, No, .8 of 1928, was hastily 
passed which repealed Article 47 and left the Parlia- 
ment free to alter the constitution at will by- simple 
Act. A logical sequel of this decision was the passing 
of an Act, No. 16 of 1929, which extended to sixteen 
years the period of freedom of change, and it may be 
doubted i£ there is any chance of the constitution ever 
becoming rigid as was originally proposed. 

There is, however, one essential condition afiecting 
change; Article 50 sanctions only amendments of the 
constitution within the terns of the scheduled treaty 
of 1921, and, what is still more important, the con- 
stitution itself owes its being to an 'enactment of the 
Dail Eireann sitting as a Constituent Assembly. That 
body by its Constitution of the Irish Eree State (Saor- 
stdt Eireann} Act, 1922, expressly gave legal eSect to 
the terms of the treaty and provided that “if any pro- 
vision of the said constitution, or of any amendment 
thereof, or of any law made thereunder, is in any respect 
repugnant to any of- the provisions of the scheduled 
treaiy, it shall to the extent only of such repugnancy 
be absolutely void and inoperative, and the Parliament 
and the Executive Council of the Irish Eree State shaE 
respectively pass such "further legislation and do aE 
such other things as may be necessary to implement 
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the scheduled treaty”. These provisions raise a funda- ( 
mental difficulty as regards the measure which was 
passed in ‘1932 by the Diil with a view to eliminate 
•from the constitution Article 17 prescribing the form 
of oath to be taken by members of the Parliament. It 
was .apparently felt that this would be impossible if the 
restriction of amendment within the terms of the treaty 
applied, and- so. the. bill provided for the elimination 
from Article^^sb of reference to- the treaty and the" 
repeal of the.;provision of the Act'of 1922 cited above.^ 
The issue, of course, .then arises by what right the 
Parliament can eliminate a condition iniposed on its 
activity. The Parliament of the Free State owes its 
existence ii^ Irish eyes solely to the activity of the 
Constituent Assembly; that Assembly representing the 
will of the people of Ireland deliberately limited the 
.constituent power of the Parliament, but^its creation 
now asserts that it is entitled to act as a fully sove- 
reign power and to disregard the essential conditions 
of its operation.' There seems from the standpoiiit of 
English law no possibility of the comts upholding such 
power, but the enactment is proposed, doubtless, in a 
dehberate attempt to establish the sovereign character 
of the Parliament and may be deemed a quasi-revolu- 
tionary suggestion. It is important to note that no 
■question of imperial control is involved. Iffie Statute 
of Westminster clearly gives the Irish Parliament right 
to act without regard to the Imperial Act of 1922 
estabhshing the Irish constitution; the point is the 
Irish constitution itself, and no intelligible argument 
on legal groimds to defend the proposal of Mr. De 

^ Keith, 8'gtechea and Documents on the British DominionSt p. 469, 
Joum. Comp. Leg, sv. 107. 
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Valera lias been aflduml. The fibjeclion tliaf a treaty 
.should not lie iiimlf jiart of tnutiii-ijial law is clearly 
irrelevant; the jioint is that it has been made part of 
that law by a Constituont .Vf-embly to which tie* Iri!-h 
Parliament on Irish theory owes it- b'-ine, and by 
which it was accorded only limited power.-. The j-ohi- 
tion would r.ilher have lon.si-ted in the cre.ition of a 
new Constituent Assembly lepre ‘ utine the p-opi- to 
revi.-e their mandate to the leeiuhitiin’. Such action, 
thoUeh (‘.\'tra-leo.ll, would not have bei-u subject to the 
sorioii.s Ice.d objections of the pr.;-ent jiroc.-lure. 




. .CHAPTER VI 


BBITESH AND DOMINION NAHONADITY 

(1) Fbom early times the British doctrine as to nation- 
ality connected it essentially with birth on British 
territory, which carried with it natural allegiance. 
Other persons, such as the children of British subjects 
bom abroad, could obtain nationality as British sub- 
■ jects only by imperial legislation. But to meet the 
needs of the colonies permission was finally Ranted fo: 
local naturalisation tmder colonial Acts, such natural- 
isation having effect only within the limits of the 
colony, the person so naturalised being an alien in any 
other British territory. Naturalisation could also be 
granted in the United' Kingdom, first by special Act 
and from 1844 by a general Act, and on the whole it 
was held that persons so naturalised were British sub- 
jects throughout the Empire. The rather chaotic con- 
dition of matters as to naturalisation resulted in 1914 
in the enactment of an agreed measmre which had been 
approved by the Imperial Conference of 1911, and 
under which it was hoped that, while local natural- 
isation might have to be maintained, in the main it 
would be superseded by an imperial naturalisation 
to be granted in any part of the Empire to persons 
complying with certain conditions. At the same 
time the Act defined authoritatively who were 'to be 

117 
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Chapter deemed throughout the Empire natuial-hom British 
^ subjects.^ 

The status of a natural-bom British subject is as- 
cribed to every person bom within the British do- 
minions (not being the child of a foreign diplomat or 
alien enemy in occupation of British territory) or on 
a British ship wherever it is. Moreover, the child of a 
British subject father is a natural-bom British subject, 
though bom out of the British dominions, in certain 
conditions. It is necessary that the father should be 
alive at the time of the child’s birth, and be either a 
natural-bom British subject bom in the British do- 
minions, or bom in a place where the King has extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, or have been naturalised, or 
have become a British subject by annexation of terri- 
tory (as in the case of the South African Republics), 
or have been in the service of the Crown at the time 
of the child’s birth. If none of these conditions is ful- 
filled by the father, the child’s birth may be registered 
within, a year at a British consulate, and he will be 
able to retain British nationality prorided that within 
• a year after attaining age twenty-one he asserts his 
retention of such nationalily and where possible divests 
himself of any foreign nationality which he may also 
have. 

naturalisation can be acquired on proof of residence 
for five years within the eight preceding years in the 
British dominions, the last year having been spent in 
the part of the Empire in which he applies for natural- 
isation, and of intention to reside in the British do- 
minions. Service under the Crown may take the place 
of past or proposed residence. Knowledge of English, 

^ Dzccy and Keith, CoRjlici of Laws (oth cd.}, chap. iii. 
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or in Canada Frenoh., or in tlie Union Dutcl. mcluding 
Afrikaans, is requisite, and good ckaracter, and tke 
power to grant is absolutely discretionary. A grant 
may on certain conditions be revoked. Naturalisation 
normally gives British status to the wife and may be 
extended to include minor children. 

British nationality is lost by naturalisation in a 
foreign country, though this is impossible during war, 
and any person who, though born in the British 
dominions or on' a British ship, also acquires under 
foreign law another nationahty on birth, or who 
though bom out of the British dominions is reckoned 
a natural-bom British subject, may make, when of full 
age, a declaration of alienage and so cease to be a 
British subject. Women married to British subjects are 
British subjects, those married to aliens, ahens. But 
if -a man during the marriage changes his nationahly 
from British, his wife maydeclare her desire to retain 
British nationahty, and, if her ahen husband is a sub- 
ject of a state at war with the Crown, she may resume 
British nationahty. If a naturahsed British subject has 
his naturalisation revoked, the revocation may in cer- 
tain cases be extended to the wife and children. As a 
general rule, if the parent of a minor loses British 
nationahty by declaration of ahenage or otherwise 
(though not by the marriage of a woman to an ahen), 
any minor child, if it acquires foreign nationahty by 
the act of the parent, becomes an ahen, but may resume 
British nationahty within one year after majority. 

(2) Like rules of nationahty are in force throughout 
the Dominions, the terms of the Imperial Act having 
been foUowed by those Dominions which have held it 
desirable to make it absolutely clear that the provisions 
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Chapter of the British Act are applicable to the Dominions. 

ZL The British Act was intended to provide a code auto- 
matically applying to the Empire, save as regards the 
second part dealing with naturalisation which was 
subject to Dominion acceptance, but this efEect was 
doubted in some Dominions, and in any case re-enact- 
ment was convenient and harmless. But in 1910 Canada 
found it necessary to distinguish for immigration pur- 
poses between different classes of British subjects and 
to create Canadian citizens for the purposes of that 
■ Act. The provision, as subsequently amended, ‘ pro- 
vides that Canadian citizen means: (i.) a person bom 
in Canada who has not become an alien; (ii.) a British 
subject who has Canadian domicile; and (iii.) a person . 
naturalised- under the laws of Canada who has not be- 
come an alien or lost Canadian domicile. But the wife 
or children of Canadian citizens who have never landed 
in Canada do not acquire citizenship through the hus- 
band or father or mother. Domicile is attained by five 
years’ residence in Canada as a permanent home; it is 
lost by voluntary residence outside Canada with inten- 
tion to make a permanent home outside Canada; in 
the case of naturalised persons or non-Canadians a 
year’s residence outside is presumptive proof of loss, 
and five years’ residence conclusive proof. The aim of 
the measure was primarily to determine what classes 
of persons were entitled to enter Canada despite, the 
immigration restrictions. It was felt that there must 
be a time when it was impossible to deport persons who 
had definitely settled in Canada, and the Act gives 
efEect to this view. 

■In 1921 a further step was found necessary. The 

■ ^ Sevisei Siatulea, 1927, o. 93.', 
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Dominion had decided to accept membership of the 
organisation of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It was entitled under the Statute of the Court 
to suggest four candidates for election as judges, but 
suggestions are limited to not more than two nationals. 
If Canadians were reckoned as British nationals, only 
two British subjects could be nominated as candidates; 
moreover, as Article 10 (2) of the Statute provided that, 
if two members were elected, both subjects of one 
member of the League, the senior was alone to be 
allowed to serve, there would be no chance of any 
Dominion judge ever sitting. The Canadian Nationals 
Act, 1921, therefore ascribes Canadian nationality to 
any British subject who is a Canadian citisen, the wives 
of such citizens, and children, bom out of Canada, 
whose fathers at the date of birth were Canadian 
citizens or woidd have been so if the Act had then 
existed. But Canadian nationality may be disclaimed 
by any person who though bom out of Canada is a 
Canadian national, and by any person who though 
bom in Canada is also by birth or becomes during 
minority a national of Great Britain or any self- 
governing Dominion.^ 

The Canadian model is followed by the Union of 
South Africa, which in an Act, No. 40 of 1927, defined 
Union nationals to include (i.) any person bom in the 
Union who is not an alien or a prohibited immigrant; 
(ii.) any British subject who has lawfully entered the 
Union and has been there domiciled for two years, 

^ Jtevised Siatvies, 1927, c. 21. 1 a 1931 Canada legislated to provide 
that marriage of a Troznan would not deprive her of nationality where 
she does not acquire her hnshand’s nataonalily; see Speeches and Docu- 
ments on the Sritish Dominions, 1918-1931, p. 216. The othw parts of 
the Empire will foliow'kdt. 
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■while SO domiciled; (iii.) any naturalised person under 
the laws of the Union whose entry •was legal, and who 
has been three years domiciled in the Union, while so 
domiciled, pro'vided he does not become an alien; and 
(iv.) any person, bom out of the Union, whose father 
at his birth was a Union national or would have been a 
national if the Act had been then in force, and was not 
in the service of an enemy state, pro'vided that such 
person would not be a prohibited immigrant. The wife 
of a Union national has that status; if he loses that 
status she may declare her retention of it. The wife of 
a non-national normally loses her Union nationality. 
Minor children lose nationalily with a parent save in 
the case of a -widow’s loss of nationality on remarriage, 
but may recover it on attaining full age. A- Union 
national may declare his renunciation of Union 
nationality as in the case of Canada. 

In the Irish Free State the constitution contained a 
curious and very ambiguous provision defining citizen- 
ship. It gives, by Article 3, citizenship to every person 
domiciled within the Free State area when the con- 
stitution took effect, if he or, either parent were born 
in Ireland or he had been resident for seven years in 
the Free State area. But any such person who is a 
citizen of another state may elect not to accept Irish 
citizenship. Further provision was to be made by law, 
and it is clear that the provision actually' made is 
wholly defective and decidedly ambiguous. But while 
most of the persons included would be in any event 
British subjects, it is clear that a certain number of 
citizens, bom of foreign fathers and Irish mothers, such 
as Mr. De Valera, would be made citizens e-ven if not 
already British subjects. 
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The Fie'e State at the same time inaugurated a 
change of sjrstem by providing that citizenship should 
be the basis of poKtical rights. This was not imitated 
by Canada, and was only followed by the Union of 
South Africa iu 1931, when it was found desirable to 
extend the franchise on the basis of adult suffrage for 
non-natives. ■. . ‘ 

Canada and the Union have iu addition passed legis- 
lation on the model of the Imperial Act regulating 
British nationahty in its relation to these Dominions, 
and this has been done by the Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland, none of which have as yet 
defined their natiorials.^ 

A certain importance attaches to the new definition 
of nationals. It can obviously be made a sound basis of 
extra-territorial legislation by the Dominions under the 
powers granted by Section 3' of the Statute of West- 
minster. A further use is possible for international pur- 
poses. If the Dominions contract treaties securing 
special advantages for their subjects, the distinction 
of nationals could be employed as the criterion. The 
British Government for its part, like the Governments 
of the other Dominions, haS shown no desire to narrow 
the definition of British subjects in any way and still 
in its commercial treaties secures pri'^eges for aU 
British subjects. Nor does it desire to exclude from 
pohtioal rights any class of British subject. 

From the point of view of jurisdiction in private 
international law the new- departure has importance. 
It is probable that the' English courts would recognise 

1 Floumoy and Hudson, Natiormlity Zou? 5 , pp. 73-129. Persons 
naturalised in a Dominion, but not on the terms of the Imperial Act, 
are not British subjects outside the Dominion: Marhivald, Ex parte; 
E. V. Francis, [1918] 1 K.B, 647 ; Markivald v. [1920] 1 Ch. 348. 
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CShapter that the coTirts of a Dominion have jurisdiction over 
Ih. nationak of that Dominion on the analogy of the 
doctrine that foreign courts have jurisdiction over 
nationak of those States. But in the -case of Canada 
there is difficulty in applying the doctrine, for it is not 
easy to see why the courts, say of Alberta, should have 
jurisdiction over a person domiciled in Ontario simply 
because he might be a Canadian national.^ 

(3) The ksue of nationality k closely connected with 
that of the use of a' distinctive national flag. The Union 
Jack is the common flag of all Britkh subjects, 'while 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894:, has so far regulated 
the use of flags at sea. The normal rule k that armed 
vessek of oversea territories fly the Britkh blue ensign 
with the special arms or badge in the fly, and the 
pendant, but the Dominion navies are authorised to 
fly besides the Dominion flag at the jackstafi the white 
ensign at the stem. Merchant ships belonging to British 
subjects regktered in an oversea territory fly the red 
ensign without badge, unless, as has been done for 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union, this 
k specially authorised by Admiralty warrant; they may 
bear other flags with the badge so long as they do not 
violate Section 73 (2) .of the Act of 1894 by suggesting 
error as to their status. It k now open to the Dominions 
to regulate, the matter as they deem wke under the 
Britkh Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement 
of 1931 above mentioned. 

For general purposes the adoption of a specific flag 
was carried out in New Zealand by an Act of 1901, 
while the Conunonwealth adopted by regulation a flag 

. 1 Keith, Zeittchrifi JSr auAandisehea «. inkmaiionalu Prirntredit, 

1932, p. 308. 
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for its military forces and its government offices. iTie 
IrishPVee State similarly has by executive order adopted 
a quite distinctive flag, not, as in the case of the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand, one based on the Union 
Jack. In Canada suggestions of a. national flag have 
been received with indifference or opposition for the 
most part.^ Newfoundland in 1931 definitely adopted 
the Union Jack with badge as the national flag of the 

Dominion. 

* ■ « 

In the Union the issue aroused bitter disagreement, 
because it was felt that the proposal was instigated by 
the republican element in South Africa which desired 
thus to abolish the use of i^ie Union Jack. The Labour 
party on whose alliance the Government had then to 
depend for its majority was divided in sentiment, and 
the Senate, in the exercise of its power of delay, com- 
pelled the carrying over of the issue into a second 
Parliamentary session. This gave time for reflection 
and compromise, and an agreed solution was achieved 
in Act No. 40 of 1927. A new flag was created which 
may be open to heraldic censure but gratified republican 
sentiment by including with the Union Jack the old 
republican flags in miniature in the central of the three 
stripes of the flag. This is the national flag,* but the 
Union Jack is also a flag of South Africa to denote the 
associatipn of the Union 'with the other members of 
the Commonwealth. Both flags must be flown from the 
Houses of Parhament, the principal government build- 
ings in the capitals, at Union ports, and on government 
offices abroad, while the Governor-General in Council 


^ The Union Jack remains the national flagi hut the red ensign mth 
Canadian arms is used on the High Commusfoner's Office in London and ' • 
the Canadian legations in the United Stat^, Franco, and Tokyo. 
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Chapter may fix tte mamiei in •wMcli the flags may be.flo'ma 
ZL on ships on the high seas. There has been some com- 
plaint on the mode of carrying out the further power 
granted to the Government to fix other places in the 
Union where both flags shall be used, but in the main 
there is justification for the King’s telegram of October 
27 , 1927 , expressing his heartfelt satisfaction at the 
solution of the flag question, though not so much of 
the spirit of toleration, conciliation, and good will then 
evinced has managed to survive to control the actions 
of the parties in the Union in the contentious issues 
which confront them. Happily, throughout the discus- 
sions the issue did not arise of restriction on Union 
legislative power, so that the matter was decided on 
its merits, and the retention of the Union Jack for a 
definite purpose was accepted by the Nationalists as 
a fair way of meeting the concession of the South 
African party of the right of the Union to have a flag 
which would continue the memories of the days of the 
independence of the Transvaal and the Free State. 

( 4 ) It is in keeping with the existence of national 
sentiment in the 'Dominion that special provision 
should be made as to the use of language. In Canada 
in the British North America Act, 1867 , s. 133 , 
provision is made that either English or French may 
be used in the debates of the Parliament of the 
Dominion and the legislature of Quebec; both languages 
shall be used in the respective records and journals, 
and either may be used by any person or in any plead- 
. ing or process in any court of Canada established under 
the Act and in any Quebec court. The Acts of the 
federal Parliament and of Quebec shall be printed in 
both languages. In the other provinces French is not, 
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by ,tbe Att of 1867, given an of&oial position.^ On tbe c 
other hand, the utmost duplication ' prevails in the 
federation, and complaints have been made at times of 
efforts to, enforce bi-lingualism on federal employees; 
for example, on the railways. At any rate there is no 
doubt that French receives in the fullest measure the 
recognition it is promised, and French ranks with 
Engliah as a qualification for naturalisation. 

In thcfUnion the South Africa Act, s. 137, provides 
that both the English and Dutch languages shall be . - 
official languages of the Union and shall be treated on a 
footingof equalityandpossess and enjoyequalfreedom, 
rights, and privileges. AH records, journals, and pro- 
ceedings of Parliament shall be kept in both languages,, 
and all bills. Acts, and notices of general public im- 
portance or interest issued by the Government of the 
Union -.shall be, in both languages. This enactment 
has been literally followed, and greatly strengthened 
by legislation of 1923, which imposes bi-linguabsm on 
public servants, with the result of rapidly strengthen- 
ing the Dutch element in those services. As Dutch 
proper is far removed from the patois of the Union, it 
was wisely provided in 1926 that it should include • 
Afrikaans, and determined efforts are being made, as 
a matter of Nationalist policy, to seoiu’e the elevation 
of that speech to the rank of a -written language of 
culture. No doubt it is inevitable, but it cannot but be 
deemed unfortuna-te that British South Africans should 
have to spend so much time in endeavouring to acquire 
a speech of so minor a value. 

In the Irish Free State the Constitution by Article 4 

^ See Taylor, Can, Bar Beview, it. 277-83, 'as to the language of the 
courts of Saskatchewan. 
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CSiapfer provides that the national language is the Irish lan- 

L guage, hut the English language shall he e(iually an 

official language; Special provision may he made hy 
Parliament for districts or areas in which only one 
language is in general use. This provision would- have 
heen usefully included in the Union constitution in 
view of the conditions of Natal and of many parts of the 
northern provinces where only one speech is current. 
It has heen decided hy the Irish Governments that 
Irish must he made the dominant speech, and that 
practice in the law courts will be denied to those un- 
able to conduct a case in that language. It is therefore 
unfortunate that the language itself is one largely in 
the making for use in politics, in law, and in science, 
and that nothing has been done to relieve it of the 
reproach of having the worst of all systenis of spelling. 
Moreover, to encourage its employment imposes a 
serious burden on Irish youth hy compeUing them to 
spend on the recreation of the tongue time which much 
more usefully might be spent in acquiring familiarity 
with one or other of the great European speeches, -not 
to mention English, the speech of so large a section of 
the Irish race as the Irish Americans. It seems on the 
whole that it is delusive to suppose that nationality 
must demand a distinct speech, hut Ireland can hardly 
he blamed for succumbing to a tendency which has ■ 
rejuvenated moribund tongues all over Europe. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE GOVERNJIENTS— THE CROWN AND ITS 
REPRESENTATION 

Op the work of govemmeDt in the Dominions much is 
inevitably assigned to local bodies and subordinate 
officers of many kinds, but the supreme direction is 
vested in the Crown. The functions of the Crown are 
performed in part by the King personally, in part by 
the Governor; in both cases the advice of the ministry 
is the governing factor, and the ministers who direct 
the affairs of the state are aided by the civil service. 

(1) As is expressly declared in the British North 
America Act, 1867, s. 9, the Commonwealth Con- 
stitution, s. 61, the Irish Free State Constitution, 
Article 51, and the South Africa Act, 1909, s. 8, the 
executive government of each territory is vested in 
the King. But the Union alone eigiressly provides that 
the government may be administered by the King 
in person. In practice, of course, it is necessary that 
the. executive govermnent should be exercised by 
a local r^resentative of the Crown, and thus the 
activity of the King is restricted to a few definite 
subjects, in the main tjonnected with external affairs. 
In internal affairs, in addition to the appointment of 
the Govemor-Gpaeral, the King possesses, as has been 
seen, the formal power to assent by Order in Council 
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Chapter to reserved bills of the Dominions and to disallow 
Acts. These matters as regards the Dominions are now 
regulated by the decision of the Imperial Conference 
of 1930. The advice of the Dominion ministries must 
guide the King, despite the necessity of the formal use 
of procedure by Order in Council. There has already 
been noted the assertion of General Smuts that, despite 
the advice of a ministry in the Dominion, the King 
could not constitutionally assent to a bill to sever the 
connection of the Crown with the Dominion.* This con- 
tention may doubtless be accepted as correct; the 
resolutions of the Imperial Conference do not touch 
on such a contingency, and for a ministry to tender 
such advice would be revolutionary and could properly 
be met by the refusal of the Crown to misuse a power 
which was never granted for that purpose. 

In the case of the Australian States the position 
remains that both reservation and disallowance remain 
in the power of the Imperial Government to control, 
and that the King is still advised in these matters by 
. that Government, pending any possible extension of 
the Dominion system to the States. 

The King acts also on the final responsibility of the 
Imperial Government in regard to honours for resi- 
dents in the Dominions, the function of Dominion and 
State ministries being confined to recommendations. 
As pointed out above, this rests on the imperial char- 
acter of such rewards. 

In external issues the King acts in the main per- 
sonally. The delegation of the royal prerogative to the 
Governor-General has not been extended to the extent 
of granting such a fundamental prerogative as that of 
* Keith, War Government ofthe British Dominions, p. 168. 
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declaring war or neutrality or making peace, nor is 
even the power of making commercial treaties con- 
ceded. In the case of war or neutrality it is easy to see 
that the special character of such action which still is 
performed for the whole Empire dominates the situa- 
tion, hut there is nothing essentially necessary in 
the withholding of the power to conclude commercial 
treaties and minor engagements. Again there is no 
delegation of the power to accredit envoys to foreign 
states, though the Governor-General is empowered to 
receive foreign envoys appointed to the Dominion, a 
procedure inevitable of course on practical grounds. In 
these matters of foreign relations it has been the prac- 
tice for the King to act on the formal advice of a 
British minister, and issues of war or neutrality stiU 
are decided on the final authority of the British 
Cabinet. In the minor matters of international inter- 
course the procedure adopted by most of the Do- 
minions^ employs the formal assistance of a British 
minister, though the real advice is that of the Dominion. 
But, as has been seen, the Irish Free State has elimi- 
nated even the formal participation of any British 
minister, and has with the permission of the King 
secured the creation of its own seals for such purposes. 

A point of great importance arises from the new 
departure. Under the older form of action the British 
Government was necessarily informed of the wishes of 
the Dominion, so that the resolutions of the Imperial 
Conferences of 1923 and 1926 enjoining such informa- 
tion were automatically complied with. Under the new 
procedure, while the obligation of prior communication 
of the intention to negotiate is unimpaired, it remains 
^ for Canada's Weir in 1929 see Kcitb, Joum. Comp, Leg, 3di. 100, 
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Chapter possible for a Dominion which uses the Irish Free State 
procedure to submit to the King action which might 
be injurious to British interests. It is clear that the 
position of the King in these matters is of peculiar 
delicacy. But it is obvious that it is incumbent on his 
private secretary to secure that the British Govern- 
ment shall be informed by the Dominion of the pro- 
posed action, so that it may be in a position to offer 
obsen’ations to that Dominion if it thinks it desirable. 
If the Dominion, after discussion, persists in desiring 
certain action, a grave position might arise, for it 
would be very distasteful to the Iving to assent to 
Dominion action in the face of the knowledge that the 
British Government deprecated the proposed step.* It 
is claimed by Jlr. McGiliigan that in such a case the 
King must act as desired by the Dominion, and it is 
clear that, if he refused to do so, a crisis might arise. 
On the other hand, the King’s position in the United 
Kingdom would be seriously affected by assent to action 
aimed at imperial interests, such as an Irish Free State 
treaty of commerce gi^dng marked preferences to the 
detriment of British goods to some foreign power. For 
the King to refuse ratification in such a case on the 
advice of British ministers would be a negation of the 
doctrine of equality, and any action must be taken on 
his own responsibility, which again runs counter to 
the doctrine that royal action should, save in the most 
abnormal conditions, be based on ministerial ad^'icc. 
The proper mode of resolving such a conflict would 
clearly be the ad^^ce of the Imperial Conference to the 
disputants, but there is no way of compelling any 

^ Keith, o;). ciL xiii. 255; The Sorerciynty oj the lirxtxrh Dominions, 
pp. xvii, 
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Donimion to wait for or to accept such, advice, and the 
only conclusion possible is that normally assent would 
be necessary, it being made clear that the Bang had 
finally acted merely on the advice of the Dominion. In 
the highest issues of war or neutrahty it has already 
been said that the time has- not yet come when the. 
right of a Dominion to insist on having its own way 
in either issne has been conceded. To declare war or 
make peace or assert neutrahty separately from the 
rest of the Empire would virtually be an act of seces- 
sion, and the preamble to the Statute of Westminster 
is a definite assertion by all the Dominions as well as 
by the United Kingdom that that issue is not one to be 
dealt with by isolated action. 

The issue, of course, might arise in a minor form. A 
Dominion might desire diplomatic representation in 
some coimtry where for fecial reasons division of 
British representation was undesirable. In such a case 
the British Government might use its influence with 
the foreign power to "make it diffi cult for the project 
to be carried into effect, but it is clear from the resolu- 
tions of the Conference of 1930 that the British Govern- 
ment is prepared to further Dominion desires for 
distinct representation when that is desired. 

Certain other prerogatives of the Crown have never 
been delegated, but are now obsolete, such as the 
coinage prerogative, having regard to Dominion legis- 
lation covering the field.^ The prerogative to annex 
territory at one time reserved to the Crown, which 
refused to exercise it in 1883 in respect of New Guinea 

^ Until 1931, under imperial l^islation, the Coinage Act, 1870, an 
Otta'n^ branch of the Boyal Mint retained in Canada, but then was 
discontinued. Dominion legislation supeiseding it. The Australian and 
Union branches still esist. 
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Cliapter and disavowed an effort of Queensland to annex witi- 
out authorily, has been delegated to Canada ^ and has 
been used to secure tbe annexation of tbe various 
nortbem lands lately discovered, and now conceded by 
Norway to be Canadian. It bas been used to secure tbe 
•annexation of lands in tbe Antarctic region for tbe 
benefit of Australia and New Zealand at tbe request 
of these Dominions. 

As we have seen, it does not rest with any Dominion 
to deal in isolation with tbe succession to the throne 
or the royal style and titles. So far tbe expense of tbe 
Crown bas been defrayed entirely by tbe United Eiing- 
dom. Tbe new position of tbe Crown as regards the 
Dominions bas evoked tbe logical suggestion that part 
of the coat should be defrayed from Donainion funds, 
but it is unlikely that this suggestion will mature into 
action at any early date. 

(2) Tbe actual control of tbe functions of executive 
government normally rests with tbe Governor-General, i 
styled Governor in Newfoundland, and with tbe Gov-j 
emors of tbe Australian States and tbe Lieutenant-. 
Governors of tbe Canadian provinces. In tbe case of 
tbe Govemors-General and Governors the appointment v 
is made direct by the King, in that of tbe Lieutenant- 
Governors by the Governor-General of Canada on tbe 
advice of bis ministers. 

Prior to 1922 the selection of officers was made by 
tbe King on tbe advice of tbe British Government, 
which consulted tbe Government of tbe territory con- 
cerned, and allowed it to negative any proposed ap- 

^ By Order in Council, July 31, 1880, Canada was given the territories 
of the Crown in the north. It was relied on to secure the Sverdrup group 
in 1930; Canadian Annual Review, 1930-31, pp. 364, 365. 
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poinianent. In that year the Irish Free State insisted 
effectively on securing the selection of its own nominee, 
Mr. T. Healy, as Governor-General, a precedent fol- 
lowed in the selection in 1928 of Mr. James McNeill. 
The Imperial Conference of 1930 conceded the Do- 
minion right of choice, which was followed by the 
appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs as Governor-General 
of the Commonwealth despite his great age and the 
objections of the opposition, and by the selection by 
Canada with general approval of Lord Bessborough as 
Governor-General. Canada, like the Union, which has 
also secured its own way in the matter, is opposed to 
the selection of local men, on the sound groimd that 
accusations of partisanship are inevitable, as was shown 
in the Australian case. IVhere, as in the Union, racial 
feeling runs high such a selection is specially open to 
difficulty. In the provinces Canadians naturally are 
regularly selected, but the office is of less consequence, 
and even so instances have occurred in which it has 
been necessary to remove Lieutenant-Governors before 
the expiry of the normal term of office, five years, on 
the score of partisanship. 

In Australia the States have repeatedly raised the 
question of appointment of local men. No agreement 
has ever been reached among the States or even con- 
sistently by any State Govermnent. But there is ob- 
viously serious risk of partiahly in local selections. 
What might happen is shown by what has happened 
when Governors have been absent and the govern- 
ment has been in the hands of local men acting in their 
place. In 1920 the acting Governor of Queensland, 
a Labour nominee, swamped unconstitutionally the 
Legislative Council of Queensland in order to secure 
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Chapter the passage of legislation of a confiscatory character. 

In 1924 an acting Governor of Tasmania assented 

quite illegally to a hill passed hy one house only in flat 
defiance of his duty to preserve the law. In 1932 a 
grave conflict between the Commonwealth and the 
State in New South Wales was avoided only by the 
action of the Governor in dismissing the minis try when 
it defied the law; such action would have been im- 
possible for a local nominee if appointed by the Labour 
Government in question. It is an additional objection 
to local selection that the Governor in the States still 
has imperial duties to perform in the shape of the 
reservation of State bills under the royal instructions, 
and still acts as an agent of the Imperial Government 
in addition to his normal function as constitutional 
head of the State. 

Provision for the case of vacancy in the office of 
Governor is regularly made; to avoid partisanship the 
Chief Justice is normally selected, but not invariably; 
in the case of the Commonwealth the senior Governor 
of New South Wales or Victoria usually is appointed 
to act. In case of temporary absence and for other pur- 
poses the power to appoint deputies is accorded now 
usually by statute, and is freely exercised, especially 
in the federations, for specific purposes. The salaries and 
expense of the Govemors-General and Governors are 
defrayed from local funds; Canada is themost generous, 
maintaining a semi-regal state and imitating the forms 
of the British Court in some respects; at its request the 
Governor-General has been received in Washington on 
a ceremonial visit with the same respect as would be 
accorded to the King himself. 

The office of Governor- General is constituted by 
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Letters Patent under the Great Seal, accompanied by 
Instructions imder the royal -sign manual and signet, 
while the actual appointment is made by commission 
under the sign manual and signet. The commission of 
Sir Isaac Isaacs was countersigned by Mr. Scallin as the 
formal mode of expressing the fact that the appointment 
was advised by that minister. In the case of the States 
the instruments clearly are still necessary; in the case 
of the Dominions the instructions are now obsolescent 
and the procedure may be revised. But it is necessary 
to make it clear that the King delegates to the , 
Governor-General the prerogative in so far as that is 
proper for exercise in a Dominion. This issue im- 
questionably has been affected by the progress of 
Dominion autonomy. Formerly the extent of the dele- 
gation of the prerogative in the case of the Dominions 
had to be judged on the basis of their subordinate 
position; now that equality of status has been asserted, 
it may be argued that frima fade every royal pre- 
rogative has by necessary intendment passed to the 
Governor-General. But, as we have seen, this is not 
accepted law as regards the vital external prerogatives, 
nor does it apply to the prerogative of honour. In all 
probability, however, without special delegation there 
may' be held to be implicit in the ofhce of Governor- 
General all such prerogatives as are necessary for the 
government of the territory concerned, leaving it for 
convention to determine what prerogatives must thus 
be deemed to have passed, and which the King still 
will exercise in person. As has been seen, in certain cases 
the King stiU acts, and no doubt the diffioully of deter- 
mining what division should be made deters action. 

This position has clearly dominated the attitude of 
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Chapter the Canadian Government in 1931 when it obtained a 

1 revision of the Letters Patent creating the o£B.ce of 

Governor-General and of the Royal Instructions. Its 
action was in precise accord with the Imperial Con- 
ference resolution of 1930 regarding the position of 
Governor-General, and what is noteworthy is the' 
limited amount of change desired. Letters Patent were 
still issued rmder the Great Seal of the Realm, not 
under the Dominion seal, necessitating the intervention 
of a sign manual warrant, countersigned by a British 
minister, though the warrant innovated by stating that 
proceedings were being taken at the request of and on 
the responsibility of the Prime Minister of Canada. No 
reference is now included as in the former instrument 
to the possibility of instructions being given by the 
King by Order in Council or through a Secretary of 
State,^ and leave of absence to the Governor-General 
now is to be given through the Prime Minister of the 
Dominion and not through a Secretary of State. In 
essentials, however, the old form remains, and there is 
no attempt to increase the delegation of the preroga- 
tive. Indeed it is still enjoined that in the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy the Governor-General, in any . 
case where pardon or reprieve might afiect the interests 
of the Empire or any place outside Canadian jurisdic- 
tion, shall take these interests into his personal con- 
sideration in conjunction with the advice of ministers. 
This retention of a quite obsolete rule is wholly un- 
intelligible on principle, and most embarrassing to the 
Governor-General if he attempted to act upon it. Yet 
it has the latest ministerial sanction, and the comedy 

1 Instructions can be ^ven under the sign manual and aignet, ‘^bich 
inTolre formal British action. 
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is evolyed of the Govemor-Greneral being required by 
ministers to disregard on his personal responsibility 
their o-wn advice on an issue of government. The point 
is chiefly of value as a reminder of the fact that even 
the Crown in the United Kingdom is not merely an 
instrument in ministerial hands. 

It remains, therefore, even under the latest model, 
to determine by usage and legal decision what preroga- 
tives can be exercised by the Governor-General or 
Governor when they are not specially delegated. The 
rule that a Governor ^ is not a Viceroy is established 
law, for the case of Musgrave v. Pulido,^ though decided 
as regards a Crown Colony, is of general application, 
and its validity is not open to question. What may be 
debated is the extent to which by constitutional usage 
and the resolutions of the Imperial Conference, coupled 
with the Statute of Westminister, the delegation may 
be assumed to have developed. Thus at one time it was 
assumed to be certain that the Governor without special 
delegation had no power to grant a charter of incorpora- 
tion, but the Privy Council most imexpectedly ruled 
that even the Lieutenant-Governors of Canada had a 
delegation tacitly of this authority.® There is no evi- 
dence that the coinage prerogative passes to a Governor 
and the issue in view of legislation is never likely to 
arise. The Governor. has no right to award honours, 
and when he holds investitures it is by special authority 
from the King. Far more important is his inability to 
declare war, make peace, or declare neutrality, or con- 
clude treaties or ratify ^them in cases where, as is 

^ The .term is conTeniently used to cover Governor-General. 

= (1879), 5 App. Cas. 102. 

® Bonanza Greeh Gold Mining Co. v. The Kingt [1916] 1 A.C, 666, At 
pp. 586, 687 the doctrine of Mvsgrave v, Pulido is evidently reaffirmed. 
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Chapter normal, compacts are made in the names of sovqpeigns. 
Where, on the other hand, they are made in the name of 
Governments, the Governor in Council is the normal 
authority for ratification. Nor so far has the Governor- 
General been authorised to accredit envoys to other 
powers, though he in Council is the authority under 
which delegates from the Dominion to the League 
Council and Assembly perform their functions. The 
position is clearly complex and unstable. 

How far in time of war the minor royal prerogatives 
can be assumed 'to pass to the Governor-General is 
uncertain. In the Australian case, Joseph v. Colonial 
Treasurer of New SouNi Wales f the issue was raised 
whether action taken by the State under the Wheat 
Pool scheme infringing private rights could be justified 
under the war prerogative, which it was suggested was 
being exercised by the State Government under delega- 
tion from the Governor-General of the Commonwealth. 
The contention ultimately failed to convince the High ' 
Court, which was clearly of opinion that, if the im- 
perial war prerogative could be exercised in such a 
way in Australia without special delegation from the 
Crown, it could only be exercised by the Governor- 
General and could not be delegated in such a way as to 
validate the action taken in the case before the Court. 
A definite opinion in favour of the possession by the 
Governor-General of Canada of some measure of delega- 
tion can be found in Sir R. Borden’s contention® in 
1917 , that it rested with the Dominion Government 
and not the British Government to decide as to the pro- 
priety of the requisitioning in the United Kingdom of 

1 (1918), 26 C.L.R. 32. 

® Canadian Contlitatimal Sindiea, pp. 121, 122. 
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Canadian registered shipping. This implies that, had 
the shipping been physically present in Canada, it 
could have been requisitioned under governmental 
authority there at the discretion of the Dominion 
Government. Naturally the British Government relied 
on the fact that the shipping was British though of 
Canadian registry. 

In certain matters the issue as to the extent of the 
delegation necessarily implied has been evaded by the 
grant in advance of authority to Governors-General as 
in the case of war emergencies. So also the constant 
grant of the prerogative of pardon, maintained stiU in 
the n a.Tia.dia.Ti instruments of 1931, disposes of that 
issue; in the case of the provinces the Supreme Court 
of Canada 1 has ruled that, while the legislatures can 
properly confer power to pardon offences against pro- 
vincial legislation, as in fact they have done, the power 
was not implicit in the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
representing the Crown. So again delegation of the 
power to keep the seal of the Dominion or other 
territory disposes of an issue which otherwise, as a long 
controversy in Canada shows, has elicited much variety 
of judicial opinion. On the other hand, it is clear that 
the appointment of Eung’s Counsel is a necessary func- 
tion of Governors-General, Governors, and Lieutenant- 
Governors, falling under the power to appoint and 
remove officers, which, though usually delegated, really 
necessarily appertains to the Governor.® 

In some respects it may be assumed that since the 1 
Statute of Westminster the powers of Governors- 1 
General are extended. Thus, while it is clear law that a ' 

^ for CaTUzda v. A.-Q»foT OTtlorio, 23 S.C.R. 468. 

® A.~G-for Dominion of Gwnada, v. A.-Q*for Ontorio, [1898] A.G. 247. 
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Chapter Dominion Government is capable of excluding an alien 
from Britdsh. territory* as a matter of common law, it 
would appear that the Governor-General should now he ; 
deemed to have the power to authorise an act of state • 
committed on a foreigner heyond the territorial limits 
of the Dominion, though the issue permits of douht. 

The fact that the Governor-General or Governor is 
not a Viceroy renders his position from the legal point 
of view anomalous. There is abundant authority that 
at present even a Governor-General is liable in the 
courts of the territory both civilly and criminally for 
any acts done in his private or his public capacity if 
these acts are illegal. In the United Kingdom he is 
subject to liability on contract or tort, and, despite the 
normal rule of the local character of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, two Imperial Acts® are definitely aimed at punish- 
ingcrime ormisdemeanouxbycolonial Governors. More- 
over, a Governor might be brought under the terms of 
the Imperial Act of 1861 punishing murder committed 
overseas by any British subject. There are strong 
reasons why this legal liability for official actions should 
be wiped out, and that complete immunity in the 
United Kingdom and in the territory alike should be 
accorded just as it is enjoyed by the Crown. This might 
no doubt be brought about by judicial le^slative 
decision, based on the new status of Govemors-General 
under the Imperial Conference resolutions of 1926-30, 
but these do not apply to State Governors or pro^uncial 
Lieutenant-Governors, who also deserve protection. 
The matter fortunately is not of high importance, and, 
while the Imperial Acts clearly are not within the 

^ Mvigrove v. Chun Tttong J^oy, [1891] A.C. 272. 

2 11 & 12 Will 3, c. 12 ; 42 Geo. 3, c. 85. 
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power of the Dominions to repeal imder Section 2 of 
the Statute of Westminster, the effort to make use of 
them to bring to justice a Governor of Natal for per- 
mitting the exercise of martial law and the execution 
of natives proved a fiasco.* 

In matters of contract for governmental purposes 
the Governor is exempt from personal liability by 
reason of the general rule that as a servant of the 
Crown he cannot be supposed to bind himself. But on 
the same ground he cannot permit the bringing of a 
petition of right against the Crown, for he has no dele- 
gation of that power. Fortunately the necessity of 
securing the royal authority is obsolete, as local legisla- 
tion normally makes full provision for dealing with 
alleged breach of contract by the Government. But in 
theory in any territory subject to the English common 
law, where the ground is not so covered by statute as 
to exclude the operation of the prerogative, it seems 
clear that the King could authorise the bringing in the 
local courts of a petition of right in respect of any 
matter which under English law could justify the 
bringing of such a petition. It is clear also that a claim 
cannot be brought in the English courts in respect of 
an obligation of the Crown in respect of some territory 
outside the United Kingdom, such as the Irish Free 
State.* By analogy, under Dominion legislation no claim 
against the Crown in its imperial capacity could be 
dealt with in a Dominion coimt in such a manner as to 
impose a liability which could be recognised by the 
Crown in the United Kingdom. 

^ Keith, Responaihle Govzmmtni in the Dominions (ed. 1928), i. 97. 

® jd.-G?. V, OresLi Southern and Western Ry. Co,^ [1925] A.C. 754; Dicey 
and Keith, OonjUct of Laws (5th ed.), p. 205. 
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The liability of the Governor in tort is rendered of 
minor importance in normal circumstances by the rule 
that, ■when an official action is tortious, responsibility 
for it lies neither on the Crown, which can do no wrong, 
nor on the official superior of the tort-feasor, unless it 
can be proved that he identified himself with the •wrong 
committed. Hence normally an official act regarded as 
tortious would result in proceedings against a minister 
or inferior officer, not against the Governor personally. 
In a certain number of cases Dominion and State 
legislation has placed responsibility for tort' on the 
Government in substitution for the British practice 
under which the Government pays the expenses and 
damages, if any, awarded against an officer who acted 
in execution of supposed official duty, but the liability 
of the Cro'wn in such cases is neither complete nor 
wholly satisfactory to enforce. 

(3) The prerogative power of the Crown though 
exercised by the Governor is in the same position as 
regards ministers as statutory authority. Statutes vary 
greatly in the mode in which they distribute power, 
ilinisters indi-^idually may be authorised to do certain 
things, or boards, or officers, and it is only more im- 
portant issues that are ascribed to the Governor or the 
Governor in Council. In some cases, as in those of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Tasmania, and the Union 
of South Africa, the Governor-General or Governor in 
statutes is defined to mean that officer acting with 
the Executive Council. Bat in all cases alike the prin- 
ciple prevails that for official actions the Governor 
must under normal eircumstances act on the advice of 

' JWiVot t. SmBi Attftmlia Slalt, [1S29] A.C. 409: CtmmmmaUh 
V. .Vot Wales (1923), 32 C.L.E. 200. 
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hjs mmistry or of an individual minister, according as 
the case demands.^ The duty of acting, it must he 
noted, is a legal duty, but one of imperfect obligation. 
Even when a statute imposes on a Governor an express 
ohhgation, as opposed to merely authorising action as 
is the more normal course to take, it is clear that his 
action cannot he enforced by mandamus by the comts. 
This was decided as regards the Governor of South 
Australia ® by the High Court of the Commonwealth 
when an effort was made to secure the issue of a man- 
damus to the Governor to issue a writ for an election 
of a Senator for the State. It was ruled that it had 
never been held that mandamus lay to compel a 
Governor to issue a writ for State elections, and that it 
was impossible to make a precedent. The Governor 
•could not act without the aid of his ministry, and it 
might not be willin g to have the vacancy filled. The 
same court ^ ruled that no mandamus lay to the 
Governor in Coxmcil of Victoria to compel him to con- 
sider the claim of a convict to release under prison 
regulations. There is clearly sound reason for these and 
other rulings. It is not for the courts to seek to control 
the highest form of executive authority, though in 
certain cases, as in the United Kingdom, mandamus 
may be issued to officials of inferior status to compel 
them to perform definite duties owed to individuals 
as opposed to public functions. 

* So the Privy Council in the Irish Bonndaiy Keferenoe, Cmd. 2214. 
That the Governor-General has no discretion where statutory power is 
given to the Governor-General in Council is laid down in SMerhout v. 
Union Qovl., [1927] A.D. 94. See also Buckley v. Edwards, [1892] A.C. 
387. 

- B. V. Oovemor of South Australia (1907), 4 C.L.B. 1497. 

“ Horwitz V. Connor (1908), 6 C.I*.R. 38. 
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Chapter Tte rule of action on ministerial advice applies 
equally to statutory duties imposed on Governors by 
Imperial Acts, such as the functions imposed by the 
Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts. So also while a prose- 
cution of an alien for c rimin al acts done in territorial 
waters requires under the Imperial Act of 1878 the 
authority of the Governor, in granting it he would act 
on minis terial advice; in fact the exercise of authority 
seems to take place without special reference to that 
Act, which may merely have reinforced the common 
law. 

The necessity of acting on ministerial advice does 
not preclude, of course, the right to discuss and advise. 
It is' essential that the Governor shall be given his due 
place; it is illegal to assume that he will assent, and 
action based on the assumption so that his formal con- 
currence has not been given is invalid.* The ministly 
advises either as individual members or, when the law 
so requires and in important issues, as the Executive 
Council. Normally matters are passed formally in 
Council where, except in Canada, the Governor is norm- 
ally present in .person, but any issue of importance 
must be explained to the Governor in advance, and 
simila rly minis ters must explain any issue on which 
information may be requested. The Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, in insis ting on the position of the 
Governors -General as parallel to that of the King, 
stressed the necessity of minis ters affording that officer 
the same treatment as regards consultation and in- 
formation as is accorded to EQs Majesty. No doubt it is 
difficult to insist on complete effectiveness of this rule, 
but there are many instances of its observation on 
1 Machay v. A*~G. for ColuTiAiUt [1922] 1 A.C. 467. 
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record, and there is no doubt of tbe right of the 
Governor-General to demand strict observance of it. 
Jt is significant that in the Irish Free State, where the 
determination to exclude any royal intervention has 
been from the first dominant, the practice is to give 
whenever possible legal powers, not to the Governor- 
General ia Council, but to the Executive Coimcil itself,^ 
a procedure which effectively eliminates the Governor- 
General from any interference or knowledge of current 
affairs. It must he added that, if the practice of ap- 
pointing partisans as Governors- General were adopted 
in the Dominions, the result might be serious in 
inducing noinistries to withhold knowledge from the 
representative of the Crown which would have been 
gladly given to an impartial appointee. 

ilf after discussion the Do mini on mini stry declines 
to modify its proposed line of action, there is normally 
no option for the Governor but to assent, for the 
responsibility belongs to ministers, not to him. But in 
certain cases mere assent mhy be impossible, and in 
the past there has existed a marked difference between 
British and Do mini on practice as regards the necessity 
of taking ministerial advice. That a Governor should 
act on mioisterial advice has been admitted in the 
Dominions, but with an important proviso: a Governor 
may reject advice if he can secure, in the event of the 
resignation of the minis try in consequence of his action, 
a new ministry which will accept responsibihly ex post 
facto for his rejection of advice. The doctrine of course 
is familiar to English poMticians, for it is the principle 
announced by Sir E. Peel as binding on him when he 

^ Even the power of pardoning offences under the Constitution 
(Amendment Ifo. 17) Act, 1931. 
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took office Tuider William IV. in the belief that Lord 

; Melbourne had been dismissed, though later research 

has shown that this belief was an error. While 
England this view has almost died out, it was regularly 
in use in the Dominions and States as regards ^solu- 
tions of Parliament. A ministry was not held to have an 
automatic right to consult the electorate if it asked for 
a dissolution out of normal course, on the score that it 
had been defeated or that it was uncertain of being 
able to carry on the administration effectively without 
a fresh mandate. It was deemed to be the duty of the 
Governor to determine, after careful investigation of 
the position, whether he could not find a new ministry 
which would carry on the government without a dis- 
solution.^ 

Though this doctrine was well established, and had 
been applied three times in the first decade of the 
Commonwealth itself, it happened that in the federa- 
tion of Canada as opposed to the provinces it had not 
been tested in practice. A crucial issue therefore arose 
in 1926 when Lord Byng was asked by Mr. Mackenzie 
Eing for a dissolution, at a time when a debate was in 
progress on the issue of a motion of censure directed 
against the Government on the score of irregularities 
in the customs administration. To Lord Byng the 
situation presented itself in the light of an efiort to 
avoid a decision on the vote of censure, and he had 
regard also to the fact that the normal dissolution in 
1925 had failed to give the Liberal party a clear lead, 
so that it had to rely on the wavering support of the 
Progressives. It seemed to him, therefore, just to ^ve 
the opposition the opportunity of dissolving Parlia- 

1 the Tinmi^inna Ttn 
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ment and seeking a mandate. In his action he clearly 
went beyond any relevant precedent. Mr. Mackenzie 
K;iTig was prepared to regard his action as justifiable 
if he could have secured a ministry able to carry on 
without a dissolution, but naturally he could not see 
how it coxild be fair to refuse to an undefeated Prime 
Minister a dissolution, and to give it to a new Prime 
Minister who was imable to avoid a hostile vote in the 
Commons. Moreover, the Governor-General was com- 
pelled to assent to carrying on the government with' 
a Council composed of acting ministers with the excep- 
tion of the Prime Minister himself, as the appointment 
of the others as ministers would have vacated their 
seats and left the party in a hopeless Parhamentary 
minority. Very possibly the Governor-General thought 
that a dissolution could be avoided; if so, he completely 
miscalculated, and so imconstitutional was his action 
that the Liberals, by stressing the issue, succeeded in 
efiacing the painful effect of the disclosures of mal- 
administration in the customs, and in winning a 
majority which most competent judges held would not 
have been achieved had a dissolution been given 
simply to Mr. Mackenzie King. The latter’s exposition 
of constitutional doctrine* was justly admired in 
Canada, and evoked only a feeble and evasive response 
from Mr, Meighen, who had to argue that the Governor- 
General had only acted as the King would have done 
in like circumstances — an impossible thesis. 

As noted above, the effect of the episode was seen in 
the fact that the Imperial Conference of 1926 stressed 
the position of the Governor-General as the counter- 

^ Keith, Speeches and Documents on (he British Dominions, pp. 149- 
159. 
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(Chapter part of the King, and to emphasise this took away from 
him the function of agent of the British Government. 
There is no doubt as to the meaning to be given to 
this declaration, which, it must be remembered, has no 
■application to the Governors of the States or Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Provinces. Assimilation of Dominion 
to British usage in the matter of dissolutions was clearly 
pointed out, and British usage had been rather re- 
markably demonstrated in the grant of a dissolution 
by the Eng to Mr. R. MacDonald in 1924, despite the 
opinion of Mr. Asquith that on the defeat of the Labour 
Government an effort should bemade to find aministry 
ready to carry on and avoid a fresh dissolution of 
Parliament so soon after the election of 1923. The 
matter was early put to the test in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, where precedent had asserted the right to 
refuse a dissolution; though, on the other hand, in 1914 
the Governor-General had followed the British practice 
and had given a dissolution to a ministry which might 
probably have been easily replaced without such 
action. Mr. Bruce in 1929, bemg defeated by the revolt 
of a section of bis followers, instigated by Mr. Hughes, 
on the issue of the abandonment of the federal system 
of conciliation and arbitration, asked for a dissolution 
on the strength of the principle asserted at the Con- 
ference of 1926, and was accorded it. The precedent 
was deliberately followed, with special stress on Lord 
Byng’s case and the opinions of the writer, by Sir Isaac 
Isaacs in 1931, when on a defeat in the lower house 
Mr. Scullin advised a dissolution. 

It is, of course, too much to say that the Governor 
must grant a dissolution inevitably on a request from 
his Government. It is obvious that only one dissolution 
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can be asked for by tbe same ministry ■witbin a limited 
period; if it fails to secure a majority at a dissolution, 
it cannot imitate continental practice and endeavour 
to secure a complacent legislature by a series of dis- 
solutions. Tbe King in a like case would clearly be 
compelled to refuse dissolution and would tben fin d a 
new Government to support bis action. But it -may be 
hoped that neither in tbe Dominions nor tbe Dnited 
Kingdom will any Government venture to disregard 
tbe result of an election. If a ministry at an election 
secmes only a slight majority and after a substantial 
period seeks again a dissolution, tbe issue would be 
different and must be decided according to circum- 
stance. Absolute rigidity is impracticable, especially in 
tbe case of such a Dominion as Newfmmdland, where 
constitutional usage is far from settled on normal lines. 
What is clear is that it is always advantageous to grant 
a dissolution where that will clear up issues. Thus in 
1924 tbe Governor of Newfoundland gave a dissolu- 
tion despite strong objections by the opposition to tbe 
Premier, and this resulted in the effective assertion of 
tbe win of tbeelectorate in choosing a new Government, 
thus terminating the confusion prevailing. In 1932 
fresh trouble developed in that Dominion, accompanied 
by rioting on such a scale as to compel the temporary 
absence from the capital of the Premier, and it was 
only on a dissolution that a clear decision was reached, 
rejecting utterly Sir R. Squires as head of the Govern- 
ment. 

While the States of Australia and the Canadian 
provinces are not subject to the rule laid down in 1926, 
it is clear that practice there tends to be assimilated to 
that in the Dominions, as in the case of the dissolution 
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CJhapter granted in 1932 to the acting Premier of Victoria on 

1 the defeat of the administration in the lower house. It 

must, however, be remembered that the duration of 
a State legislature is only three years, which renders 
a premature dissolution objectionable, if it can be 
possibly avoided. The same disadvantage does not 
apply with equal force to the provinces where legis- 
latures endure for five years, but the attitude of Sir 
James Aildns in Manitoba in 1920 is a good example 
of the importance attached to avoiding hasty dissolu- 
tions, but at the same time securing the consultation 
of the people under conditions likely to assure a 
definitive vote. 

•Dissolutions, of course, are not the only matters in 
which the Governor may have difficulty in deciding 
whether to act on the advice of ministers. The situation 
becomes very difficult when a minis try is defeated at an 
election but holds office pending the decision of Parlia- 
ment. Such a course is perfectly legitimate, but the 
ministry is bound in fairness to perform only routme 
tasks and not to fetter its successor. If it seeks to do 
more, it may become the duty of the Governor to 
refuse its advice, as did Lord Aberdeen in Canada in 
1896 when he practically forced Sir C. Tupper’s resigna- 
tion by rejecting his advice as to appointments and 
contracts after his defeat at the election was certain. 
In this regard, however, modern practice points to 
neutrality on the part of the Governor-General; after 
the defeat of Sir J. Ward in 1911 the Governor-General 
made no efiort to press for the clearing up of the posi- 
tion, which was one of deadlock. In the difficult con- 
ditions of 1923-24 in Newfoundland, and again in 1932, 
the Governor refrained from any striking action, con- 
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tenting himself with moderate pressure to bring about 
the observance of constitutional principles. How far a 
Governor-General should acquiesce in action by his 
ministry which is high-handed and irregular was hotly 
discussed in Australia during the Great War,^ when on 
two occasions Mr. Hughes efEected ministerial changes 
in a drastic manner, but the Governor-General’s accept- 
ance of his action, though no doubt partly explained by 
war conditions, pointed directly in the favour of the 
principle laid down in 1926. The electorate can after 
all normally be trusted to give due weight to any 
irregularities of ministers when they appeal to them 
at the next election, and in Australia that time is never 
long delayed. 

A case of great delicacy, however, arises when the 
ministry with a majority in the Parliament desires to 
extend the period of its existence. That such a step is 
legal does not determine the issue. It represents a grave 
intrusion on the rights of the electors, who chose their 
representatives for a definite period, and who may have 
since repented of their decision. After all, it is common 
knowledge that many elections are decided on chance 
issues and do not represent the permanent wishes of 
the majority. It seems clear, therefore, that in these 
circumstances a Governor is bound to weigh beside the 
advice of the ministry the welfare of the territory and 
their probable wishes. There is little precedent to guide; 
the action taken in 1916 when the Governor of New 
South Wales hesitated to agree to the extension of 
Parliament for a year, and on that among other grounds 
was recalled from his office, can be explained rather 
than excused by the anxiety of the British Government 
^ Keitby iTcr Govtmmtnt of the British Bominionst pp. 209 £f. 
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Chapter to help the ministry of the moment in its effort tq co- 
operate with the federal Government in recruiting for 
war purposes. It is significant that, though the Imperial 
Parliament in 1916 extended at the request of Canada 
the duration of Parliament for a year, the existence of 
strong dissent in the country prevented any request 
for an extension being brought forward in 1917. There 
was also in 1932 in New Zealand strenuous opposition 
because the Government in its efiorts to economise 
decided to extend the life of the existing Parliament by 
one year. Yet clearly in such a case the Governor- 
General could not wisely refuse to aid by assenting to 
the bill. 

Constitutional changes necessarily raise difficulties. 
Can a Governor assent to action which alters the con- 
stitution if there is no very clear mandate from the 
electorate? In 1892 a ruling of the Secretary of State 
approved the addition to the upper house of New 
Zealand of extra members to strengthen .the position 
of the new Liberal Government in that house. Though 
the upper house was hardly swamped, the precedent 
was adduced successfully to secure a number of addi- 
tions to the New South Wales upper house by Admiral 
de nbair and Sir P. Game.^ Keluctance to go as far as 
was desired by the State Premier, Mr. Lang, in both 
these casesled to embittered attacks from the Premier’s 
party, while, on the other hand, the opposition held 
that the Governor had neglected an obvious duly to 
maintain the upper house as a serious legislative instru- 
ment. There can be no question of the excessive num- 
ber of appointments, which rendered the upper house 
more numerous than the lower. The added members, 
1 Keith, loam. Oomp. Leg- Jdii. 255-7. 
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howjBver, on each occasion proved disappointing to the 
Labour party, for they showed no exact obedience to 
the appointing power, and they did not give the Laboiur 
administration the full support of their numbers. An 
effort to secure the dismissal of the Governor on the 
score .of his refusal to act to the full extent was made 
in Admiral de Chair’s case, but the Colonial Secretary 
negatived the suggestion on the ground that the Royal 
Instructions expressly contemplated the possibility of 
the Governor acting against the advice of his ministers. 
The formal reason is of negligible importance; it is the 
mere expression of a principle inherent in the position 
of the Governor or Governor-General, but clearly the 
refusal was sound. As the result of the election held in 
1927 proved, the electorate was far from anxious to see 
the uncontrolled predominance of the extremist views 
of Mr. Lang. 

On the other hand, in Queensland in 1920 the upper 
chamber was deliberately swamped by the acting 
Governor under circumstances which made his action 
definitely imconstitutional. He was a nominee of the 
Labour Government and formerly a Labour minister, 
and his appointment as Lieutenant-Governor was 
clearly improper, since necessarily he was a partisan. 
But what made his action indefensible was the fact 
that after a constitutional crisis an Act of 1908 decided 
that in cases of dispute between the two houses the 
question should be decided by referendum, and further 
that the electorate by a great majority, on having 
placed before it by referendum the issue of abolishing 
the upper chamber, had decided for its retention, as a 
real part of the State machinery. By swamping the 
house it was rendered possible to carry legislation so 
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Cihapter confisoatoiy in character that the London market .was 
^ closed to Queensland borrowing, until later conces- 
sions were made and part of the wrong undone, and 
this was followed by the agreement of the house to its 
abolition. The whole of the advantage of an upper 
house was thus lost through the unconstitutional 
neglect of duty by a political partisan. 

More serious still is the question of the position of 
the Governor when he is advised to act in such a 
manner as to violate the law. If there is doubt, of 
course, regarding the legality of action, he is entitled 
to demand a legal opinion, but he may rely on it when 
given, unless it is so obviously wrong as to render it 
farcical, and few issues are so clear as to make such an 
event probable. The case of having to sanction the use 
of martial law has often arisen, especially in Natal in 
1906-8, and repeatedly in the Union, as in 1914 and 
1922 in special. Itis obviously difficult, if notimpossible, 
for a Grovemor to refuse action in such a case. For one 
thing, martial law is not necessarily illegal; it may 
amount merely to exercise of the common law right of 
the Crown to suppress rebellion or disorder, and in any 
case it would involve a grave responsibility to decline 
to agree to what was represented to be essential in the 
public safety. But it is instructive that Lord de Villiets, 
when acting as Governor-General of the Union in 1914, 
was unwilling to exercise any power beyond what was 
legal, such as the imposition of a censorship 6f,news or 
the forbidding of the export of food-stuffs, or even the 
mobilisation of the local forces, without summoning 
Parliament to meet in thirly days as requited by the 
Defence Act, 1912. 

financial issues raise l^e questions, but it is seldom 
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easy for the Governor to refuse assent to irregular 
expenditure, for he is normally assured of later legisla- 
tion, just as in the case of martial law he is sure of an 
Act of Indemnity in due course. It is, however, usual 
for Governors before granting a dissolution to seek 
assurances that supply has been granted sufllcient to 
tide over the period until Parliament meets, and the 
fact that supply cannot be obtained is one reason for 
hesitating to accept the advice to dissolve. The dangers 
of action without supply were seen in 1907 when Lord 
Chelmsford granted a dissolution to llr. Philp in 
Queensland and authorised expenditure without sanc- 
tion of Parliament; the defeat of the ministry was 
followed by great reluctance to secure supply and 
threats to move the Crown for the removal of the 
Governor, and the crisis was avoided only by a change 
of political alignment which ended in a coalition be- 
tween Mr. PMlp’s party and the leader, Mr. Kidston, 
of the victorious opposition, as against the more 
extreme Labour members. Similarly in 1926 Lord 
Byng’s action in allowing expenditure without sanction 
was resented strongly in Liberal circles, and .Parlia- 
mentary sanction was accorded with great reluctance. 

Much more serious as a violation of law was the 
episode of 1924 in Tasmania* when the acting Governor, 
the Chief Justice, actually assented to an Appropriation 
Bill which had been passed only by the lower house, 
the upper house insisting on amendments which the 
lower house would not adopt. The absolute illegality 
of the course followed was patent, and it is most im- 
fortunate that the acting Governor should have been 
advised that he could constitutionally assent if so 
* Keith, 3 man. Comp. ieg. vi. 205, 206; 3 d. 127-9. 
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Chapter advised by Ms law officer and asked to do so by 
ministers. This precedent was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by a like assent by the newly arrived Governor 
to the Land and Income Taxation Bill, from which the 
upper house had deleted an important clause. It was 
recognised at the time in Australia that the action 
taken might have been successfully challenged in the 
courts, but for various reasons nothing was done, but 
the widespread disapproval expressed renders the pre- 
cedent of minor importance. The Colonial Secretary, 
however, cannot well be excused for his action, since 
it was a direct encouragement wholly to violate the 
constitution. It must be added that the acting Governor 
failed further in his duty by not sending to the Colonial 
Secretary the protest of the Legislative Council, and by 
leaving the new Governor in ignorance of essential 
information, facts which only later became public. 

Fortunately very different views of his duty were 
held in 1932 by Sir P. Game, Governor of New South 
Wales. Under the arrangement for the taking over by 
the Commonwealth of State debts certain payments 
were due to the Commonwealth from the State, and 
the Premier decided to withhold the sums due. Legisla- 
tion by the Commonwealth followed which asserted 
that the Commonwealth Government could secure for 
itself certain revenues of the State in order to recoup 
itself for the sums which it had to pay to bondholders 
of New South Wales stock. Jlx. Lang, after contesting 
vainly in the courts the validity of the Commonwealth 
legislation, endeavoured to defeat the levy of taxation 
for the .benefit of the Commonwealth by issuing orders 
to State officers forbidding them to aid the Common- 
wealth in the matter of recovery, thus deliberately 
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defying the Common’svealth law after its legality had 
been asserted by the High Court. Mr. Lang was then 
a^ed by the Governor to withdraw his illegal instruc- 
tions, and on refusal was removed from office, and a 
new Government appointed which was triumphantly 
upheld by the electorate. It was clear that in addition 
to his duty to the law the Governor owed a dear duty 
to the electorate to give them the decision whether or 
not they would defy the Commonwealth and refuse to 
pay their debts to holders of State stocks. No such 
proposal had been before the electors at the election of 
1930, when a great majority was given to Mr. Lang on 
the strength* of wild promises of prosperity under his 
regime, and there was overwhelming evidence in the 
results of the elections in the State for the Common- 
wealth Parliament at the dissolution at the close of 
1931 that the opinion of the electorate was not in 
favour of the Government’s policy of repudiation. 
Marked skill was displayed in the handling of the 
situation by the Governor, who had refused to be 
induced to act until the issue of illegahty became quite 
clear. Obviously so long as he was not asked to acquiesce 
in illegal action it would have been unconstitutional to 
dismiss his ministry, and any such action might have 
defeated its own purpose by rallying to the Govern- 
ment the votes of many electors who would object to 
the Governor’s intervention in the affairs of the State. 

The precedent is of interest in its bearing on the 
problem presented by the passage by the Dad Eireann 
of a bill to eliminate not merely the oath required by 
Article 3 of the constitution, but also the rule of the 
constitution that the treaty of 1921 binds the Eree 
State and governs all the terms of the constitution. 
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C^tcr The assent of the Senate to the omission of the oath 
— 1 was made conditional on nego&tion with the British 
Government, and the deletion of' the supremacy of 
the treaty was negatived. In these circumstances it is 
normally assumed that the assent of the Governor- 
General must automatically be given. But this con- 
clusion is not wholly justifiahle.^In-fact the Governor- 
General might properly withhold'assent on the obvious 
ground, already explained, that the bill purports to 
violate the power entrusted by the constitution to the 
legislature and therefore is null and void, and that its 
nullity is so clear that assent would be improper.' The 
issue is a delicate one, but clearly to accept a measure 
contrary to the constitution which it is the duty of the 
Governor-General to uphold is a grave step, which 
certainly should not be asked of a Governor-General. 

(4) In the States of Australia and the provinces of 
Canada the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors are 
still able to act as agents of the British and the Do- 
minion Governments, Moreover, in- the case of New 
Zealand and Newfoundland the same principle is 
observed, as neither Government has shown any desire 
to act on the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1926. In none of these cases, however, is there much 
important work to be done, save that the Govern- 
ments of New Zealand and Newfoundland are thus 
kept in efiective touch with the viev:s on foreip affairs 
of the British Government. The Australian Governors 
and the Governor of Newfoundland have also the duty 
of reserving certain classes of bills. The Newfoundland 

1 In such a case the King could doubtless advise his representative 
through his Private Secretary. The removal of Mr. McNeill from office 
on October 3, 1932, secured Mr. Do Valero control over the Governor- 
General’s assent. ' _ ' , 
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list of 1876 illustrates the subjects over which control 
was long exercised: divorce; the grant of any sum 
to the Governor; paper currency; differential duties; 
matters contrary to treaty rights; interference with the 
discipline of imperial forces; bills previously refused 
assent or disallowed; and bills of an extraordinary 
nature and importance affecting the prerogative, or the 
interests of British subjects not resident in the colony, 
or British trade and shipping. But the assent might be 
given if a suspending clause were inserted, or in case of 
urgency where no treaty right or repugnancy to Eng- 
lish law was involved. The Australian States have a 
similar list, omitting difierential duties and interference 
with imperial forces, and the rule of reservation is 
subject to the possibility of obtaining prior authority 
to assent. In the provinces the Governor-General does 
not nowissue instructions to the Lieutenant-Governors; 
any control exercised over provincial legislation is 
earned out through the power of disallowance merely. 

The decision that the Gov^or-General should be 
merely the representative of the King and not an agent 
of the British Government had a very important efiect 
in the case of South Africa. Previously the Govemor- 
' General had been High Commissioner for South Africa, 
in which capacity he controlled absolutely the adminis- 
tration of the colony of Basutoland, and the protector- 
ates of Bechuanaland and Swaziland. But clearly the 
union of of&ces in the hands of an officer who was no 
longer in subordination to the Crown was illogical, and 
accordingly the connection was terminated in 1930, 
when the. British representative in the Union was 
given the function of controlling these territories, and 
of exercising the limited authority which is reserved to 
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C^er the Crown in respect of the government of Southern 
— Rhodesia under its constitution. The separation was 
inevitably a matter of some regret to the Union 
■ Government, and was criticised by Lord Buxton, a 
former Governor-General. But it was obvious thaVthe 
. interests of the native territories were not necessarily 
those of the Union, and, although the South Afrirs.-n 
Act, 1909, contemplated the transfer of the control of 
these territories to the Union, clearly that could not 
well take place without the assent of the natives. Their 
view is notoriously and probably justifiably hostile, as 
the Union policy of subordinating native to European 
welfare, howevCT natural and in South African eyes 
. laudable, cannot be expected to appeal to the natives. 

(6) The functions taken from the Governors-General 
have been transferred to High Commissioners, of whom 
the first was appointed to Canada in 1928, with duties 
in part political, to keep the Canadian Government in 
personal contact with British poHcy and foreign affairs, 
in part economic, to control the agencies employed to 
keep the Board of Trade and British industry informed 
of Canadian openings. He corresponds, therefore, in 
some degree to the Ministers of foreign powers, ac- 
credited to the Dominion, but with greater insistence, 
on the commercial side of his work. In all respects he is 
practically the counterpart of the High Commissioner 
for the Dominion in London. The appointment has 
been followed by a like appointment fox the Union in 
1930, and on the selection of an Australian as Governor- 
General if was in 1931 decided to create a High Com- 
missionership for the United Kingdom in the Common- 
wealth and an acting appointment was made to that 
. post. . 



- CHAPTER VIII 


THE GOVEBNMENTS — SHNISTEES, PAHTIES, AND • 
CIVU, SERVICE 

While the representative of the Crown plays a vital if 
mainly formal part in the machinery of government, 
the main burden of control rests on the ministry, which 
shares it with the civil service. The existence of the 
mimstry is bound up incbssoiubfy with tie party system, 
through which the lower house of Parliament and the 
ministry are kept in vital touch. 

(1) Dominion practice differs from the British usage 
in that the ministry in the sense of Cabinet is normally 
identical with the Executive Council. There are excep- 
tions to this rule in the federations and the Union, but 
elsewhere only in Victoria and Tasmania, where ex- 
ministers are nominally still members of the Council, 
but not under summons. The Coimcil itself rests on 
statute in Canada and the provinces, the Common- 
wealth, and the Union; elsewhere it rests on the pre- 
rogative. Appointments to it are made by the Governor- 
General, or' Governor, or Lieutenant-Govemor, but in 
the more rigid constitutions, those of the Common- 
wealth, the Union, South Australia, and Victoria, 
certain ministers must be in the Council. Western 
Austraha requires that one Executive Councillor shall 
be taken from the Legislative Coimcil, and Hew Zealand 
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Chapter provides that ministers shall be in the Council. In the 

few cases above noted only must-ministers be or find 

seats in Parhament. The position in the Irish Free 
' State is very different, for ministers must be members 
of the Dad, or, as regards one of them, the Senate. It is 
true that the constitution contemplates the appoint- 
ment of ministers not members of the Council and not ' 
jointly responsible, but this venture proved unfortun- 
ate, and in 1927 was laid aside in practice, though it is 
still possible in law. Minis tries are established regularly 
by law, for legislation is necessary to confer powers, 
as in Ontario in 1931 in respect of the Ministry of 
Public Welfare; but this does not apply to ministers' 
who are merely to be members of the Council without, 
portfolio, of whom a fair amount of use is made. They 
serve in some degree to make up for the lack of Under- 
secretaries. Earely are there ministers not in the 
Council, though this is normal in Newfoundland, and 
in Canada such a position was once assigned to the 
Solicitor-General. 

Though legal compulsion is often lacking, conven- 
tion urgently demands the presence in Parliament o'! 
ministers, and the most important must be in the lower 
house; indeed the upper house may have not a single 
minister if the majority in the lower house is Labour. 
Occasions where ministers remain in office without 
seats in the legislature occur, as in Prince Edward 
Island in 1930-31, when the Attorney-General had no 
seat; but even so useful a minister as Mr. P. J. Glynn 
in the Commonwealth had to resign when in 1919 he 
failed to achieve re-election. It is possible in the case 
of nominee upper houses to appoint a rejected mini ster 
to that chamber, and occasionally in the larger lower 
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Louses, such as Canada, a place can be found for a 
defeated minister by the resignation of a loyal sup- 
porter, ' as was done wLen Llr. Mackenae King was 
defeated in 1925. But the inability to provide an 
honour for a zealous friend renders this process far less 
easy than in the United Kingdom. 

The' essential feature of the ministry is the Prime 
Minister, the person invited by the representative of 
the Crown to form an administration when the office is 
vacated by death, resignation, or, rarely, dismissal. In 
his choice of a successor to a retiring Prime Minister 
the Governor’s discretion is often guided by the advice 
of the outgoing Premier. This is normally tendered, 
contrary to the English rule observed by Mr. Gladstone 
that it should be given only if asked for. But of course, 
whether offered or asked for, it is in no wise binding. 
On the other hand, the choice is normally limited by 
the essential facts. It is seldom that more than one 
leader of the majority parly could succeed in forming 
a Government. The Governor, however, can offer the 
chance to.whomever he thinks fit, and, if he can secure 
colleagues, can formally appoint him. The Premier’s 
resignation dissolves the ministry in the sense that 
ministers merely hold office until they are either re- 
lieved by the appointment of others or are asked by 
the new Premier to remain at their posts or to accept 
other offices. In coming to a decision on this point the 
Premier has normally no need to take into account the 
issue of re-election, for the practice of requirmg re- 
- election on accepting office when in Parliament has 
been almost entirely eliminated from the Dominions, 
where it was abolished in Canada in 1931, leaving it to 
survive for the moment in Newfoundland and pro- 
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c^gfiT vinces like Saskatchewan, in both of which re-election 
j is not requisite on the first formation of a new ministry 
after a general election. A strong protest was made by 
Mr. Mackentie King against the innovation, and the 
desire was expressed that it should be restricted to the 
formation of a ministry within nine months after an 
election, as under the British Act of 1919, but the 
complete abolition was successfully defended on the 
strength of the British Act of 1926. The real objection 
is the possibility of ministerial office being awarded as 
the price of political conversion to a man elected as 
a supporter of the opposition. The argument which 
carried the day was the inconvenience of having to 
deny office to able men because they might risk defeat 
on standing for re-election. 

The Premier has, of course, to secure the Governor’s 
approval of his selection, but that is practically formal, 
though the Governor has the right to object on personal 
grounds to any unfit person, and no doubt this power 
has been used in some cases to prevent unsuitable 
selections. In the Labour Governments of Australia, 
however, the selection of ministers is done by the 
Parliamentary caucus, and this is extended even to 
the Premier, though the form of selection by the 
Governor remains. In these cases the Premier's right is 
reduced to allocation of portfolios, if even so much is 
conceded. To get rid of a minister who will not conform 
with the Cabinet views is simple. The Governor could 
be advised to remove him imder his absolute right to 
dismiss, but normally the more elegant and courteous 
course is taken of resignation by the Premier, who is 
then commissioned to form a new Government whence 
the offender is omitted. This plan was used by General 
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Botha against General Hertzog in 1912, aiid General 
Hertzog similarly rid himself of JIi. BoydeU in 1929 
when they disagreed as to native policy. Normally, of 
course, the dissident minister resigns, more or less 
reluctantly.^ 

The degree of Cahinet unity varies. In theoiy it 
should he complete, and Canada has had a long series 
of strong Premiers, whose control has been nearly 
absolute — Sir John Macdonald, Sir W. Laurier, Sir R. 
Borden, and last not least Mr. Bennett, whose Cabinet 
has been freely derided as wholly subservient. Sir 0. 
Mowat, the great protagonist of provincial rights, domi- 
nated Ontario for twenty-four years, and Mr. Ferguson 
in that province and Mr. Taschereau in Quebec are 
recent instances of imperious control, paralleled by Mr. 
R. Seddon’s rule in New Zealand which won him the 
sobriquet of “King Dick”. Generals Botha, Smuts, and 
Hertzog have been masters in their own houses. In 
Australia, Mr. Hughes dominated his Cabinet until 
resentment secured in 1923 a coahtion of forces against 
him and deprived him of any following, hir. Lang in 
New South Wales and Mr. Theodore m Queensland 
were clearly far superior in power to their associates. 
But many Cabinets in the Dominions have been weak 
and divided, and in Newfoundland, since Sir R. Bond 
fell from power, conditions have been utterly unstable 
and distinctly unsatisfactory, proving how important 
is the control of an effective ministerial head. In the 
Free State, Mr. Cosgrave’s long rule and the control 
exercised by Mr. De Valera are undoubted. 

^ For the case of Sir. Blair 20 Canada in 1904, see Skelton, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, ii. 203 ff.; for the demand of Mr. Tarte’s resignation in 1902, 
see ibid. ii. 176-84, where the doctrine of solidarity is emphasised. 
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In tte Free State, as we have seen, the rale of law 
provides that the President of the Counoil shall be the 
choice of the Bail, not of the Governor-General, who 
merely confirms the choice, while the President can 
choose his colleagnes but must obtain the approval of 
the Bail. Op loss of the confidence of the Bail the 
ministry must resign, holding office only until their 
successors are appointed. 

(2) The relation of the ministry to the lower house, 
which is thus clearly emphasised in the Irish constitu- 
tion, rests elsewhere on convention, a far more con- 
venient course. A ministry must in the beginning have 
a working control of the lower house, though it happens 
occasionally that it ca-n carry on with amazingly little 
foundation. In 1913-14 the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment had a majority of one in the lower house and was 
in a hopeless minority in the Senate. Where, as often, 
the Government is a coalition or it rests on the grudg- 
ing support of a critical though not opposition section, 
its position is especially delicate. Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
ministry in 19'25-26 was grievously hampered by 
haying to rest on the aid of the Progressives. Mr. Be 
Valera’s Government in 1932 was similarly dependent 
on the votes of its Labour allies, and the first Govern- 
ment of General Hertzog similarly was sustained by a 
coalition with Labour. It follows that the rigidity of 
the British rale of regarding any defeat on an issue of 
importance as fatal is not accepted in the Bommions; 
a Government will not be discredited if it announces 
that it regards a matter as of consequence, and yet 
overlooks 'a defeat. The small size of the legislatures 
and accidents of attendance necessitate recognition 
that incidents of this sort are inevitable. 
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If the control of the house passes from the Govern- 
ment, through internal dissension or coalition of 
opposition elements or other grounds, it can choose 
between resignation or a dissolution, and normally the 
latter course is preferred, for the former, as in the case 
of Mr. Balfour’s resignation in 1906, must be regarded 
as an admission of fahure. In 1924 the loss of a bye- 
election proved the final impetus to General Smuts to 
put his waning fortunes to a test which proved fatal. 
Apart from loss of authority, a dissolution may be 
induced by a change of policy which is deemed to 
- require popular endorsement. On that subject it must 
■ be admitted that dissolutions have been generally 
avoided. The federation of Canada was approved by 
Canada and Nova Scotia without a dissolution, and in 
both cases with the approval of the representative of 
the Crown and of the British Government. It cannot 
be said as regards Nova Scotia that the precedent is a 
fortunate one, for the injmy thus done to the province 
has never ceased to cause bitterness. In the case of the 
Union of South Africa all the colonies save Natal agreed 
to union without reference to the electorate, but Natal 
insisted on a referendum. It is noteworthy that despite 
this fact the result of union has been so unsatisfactory 
as to create a strong secession movement in that 
province. The same thing must be recorded of Western 
Australia, which likewise accepted federation by a 
decisive majority at a referendum. The issue when the 
people should be allowed a voice has never been settled. 
A conspicuous course of action without regard to 
electoral pledges was that of Mr. Lang in New South 
Wales when he advised repudiation of debt obligations 
and a generally confiscatory policy which ran coimter 
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Chapter to his attitude when lie asked for the mandate of the 

electors. Nor were there lacking hitter complaints hy 

the Labour parly of New Zealand against the policy of 
the ministry in 1931-32 for which it was declared it 
had received no possible mandate. To extend the life of 
a legislature witliout a mtindatc is clearly a strong step 
justified, if at all, only by war. To impose con.scription 
was held impossible in Australia; the device of a 
referendum was resorted to in lieu of an election with 
the inevitable result of failure in 1910 and 1917 alike. 
In Canada the necessary measure was passed in antici- 
pation of the election of 1917, thus giving the oppor- 
tunity of popular di.'approval. But it was accompanied 
by the War Time Elections Act, which enfranchised 
nearly half a million women and others interested in 
securing aid for the forces overseas, and this was 
denounced \'iaorously by Sir \V. Laurier as the creation 
of a special electorate for an election. The abolition of 
the Queensland Council in 1921-22 certainly could not 
be said to have been approved by the electorate. In 
the case of the attempts to abolish that of New South 
Wales the claim was made by Mr. Lang that the ques- 
tion had been before the electorate in the general 
election. This raises the always difiicult issue how far 
the inclusion of one topic among many induces the 
vote of the electorate, and the fair interjiretation of 
the mandate given— an i-ssue much discussed in the 
United Kingdom regarding the safeguarding measures 
of the period 1923-29 and the protection legislation 
of 1931-32. 

The question naturally is often raised of the pro- 
prictv of referring to the people, otherwise than in the 
confusion of a general election, issues on which there is 
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widespread divergence of view, and wLicli deeply afiect 1 
the popular interest. The most important cases in 
which this step has heen taken affect questions of con- 
trol and prohibition of the liquor traf&c, an issue which 
always divides deeply popular opinion. In Canada the 
question came to a height during the war as a result in 
-part of the contemporaneous prohibition movement in 
the United States, and for a period popular referenda 
resulted in a regime of prohibition throughout the 
Dominion, save in Quebec. After the war the tide flowed 
in the opposite direction; by referendum after referen- 
dum the provinces affirmed their decision to prefer 
state regulation, the more rigid rule being almost by 
1931 extinguished throughout the country. In Australia, 
on the other hand, referenda in the States on the issue 
showed a resolute determination not to deprive the 
populace of the pleasures of alcohol whether in modera- 
tion or otherwise. New Zealand likewise has had to 
make prohibition a matter of local option, and in its 
wider aspect of periodic referenda which have so far 
failed, with increasing decision of late, to effect com- 
plete prohibition, though that was nearly achieved 
under war conditions. The other topic which has been 
thought specially fitted for such treatment is that of 
religious education in the schools, and a certain success 
has attended the effort thus to inculcate officially the 
principles of Christianity into the children of Queens- 
land. Still less use has been made of the initiative and 
referendum, as will be seen later. The general tendency 
of ministers in the Dominions as in the United King- 
dom is to prefer to keep issues under normal Parlia- 
mentary control and to seek authority in the multi- 
farious appeals made at a general election. 
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Chapter The position of ministers on defeat at an election is 

not more clearly defined than in the United Kingdom. 

In the Dominions as in the United Kingdom the old 
practice of holding office until ejected by a vote of no 
confidence has given way normally in favour of resigna- 
tion. All depends, of course, on what is not always easy 
to decide, whether the opposition parties can form an 
effective government. If there is doubt, it is quite 
legitimate to wait and see. Thus in 1925 Mr. Mackenzie 
King, though his party had no majority over the Con- 
servatives and the Progressives, properly refused to 
resign despite his personal defeat, but waited until the 
opening vote showed a majority for the administration 
of 125 to 1 15. Where the result is to defeat the ministry 
and it resigns either before or after meeting the legis- 
lature, there is no absolute rule binding the representa- 
tive of the Crown to send for the leader of the largest 
of two or more opposition groups. He must be deter- 
mined in his action by the paramount consideration 
who is most likely to be able to form an administration 
by some form of coalition or worldng agreement wliich 
can carry on for a reasonable time the administration 
of the territory. 

(3) The essential basis of the working of responsible 
government in the Dominions as in the United King- 
dom is the existence of the party system, which has 
been adopted on every hand. The party serves to 
secure agreement on a course of action, the selection of 
candidates for election, the education of the electorate 
in the purposes of the party, for which purposes public 
meetings, distribution of literature, and canvassing are 
regularly employed, and’ the persuasion of voters to 
cast their suffrages at the elections for the candidates 
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selected by the party organisation. Without parties 
there would clearly be no possibility of effective co- 
hesion or the working of the machinery of legislation 
or government, and in the national interest there is 
always pressing need that parties shall not be too 
many or degenerate into groups. Such a state of affairs 
deprives the State of directing energy and force. It 
leads to temporary arrangements between groups for 
limited purposes, and dissipates the energy which 
should be exhibited by Government. These considera- 
tions are fully realised in theory in the Dominions; in 
practice they are subject to difficulties of exercise which ' 
are only in part overcome. 

From the United^ Kingdom the parties of Canada 
borrowed their names, but little else. But it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance in the history of 
the Do mini on of the tendency given by English practice 
to consolidate members of the legislature into effective 
sections. The-vast distances, the racial, religious, and 
linguistic differences among Canadians might easily 
otherwise have resulted in the presence in Parliament 
of a mass of groups with warring plans. The early days 
of the united province of Canada, from 1841, were 
marked by the difficulty of carrying on responsible 
government with a mass of groups, the advanced 
reformers of Upper Canada, the still more advanced 
French Liberals of Lower Canada, the extreme Con- 
servatives of Upper Canada, and the more moderate 
reformers of Lower Canada, whose true character was 
Conservative and who by 1856 had formed effective 
connections with the Upper Canadian Conservatives, 
now reconciled to realise that to be French was not to 
be a rebel or Eepubhcan. The creation of the Dominion 
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Chapter in 1867 with the addition of the maritime provinces 

and later of the west fortunately did not upset the 

system of the parties, though it added to their com- 
plexity, and confused their principles, so that the 
cynical Sir J. Macdonald could declare — ^perhaps with 
remembrance of American conditions — that party is 
merely a struggle for ofdce. Certainly the lines of party 
have one merit: they cut across province, race, religion, 
and economic conditions; though the Roman Church 
has at times been definitely a supporter of the Con- 
servatives up to 1896, then of the Liberals, it showed in 
1930 that it was sensible of the danger of being sup- 
posed to be definitely attached to any party and gave 
the Conservatives 24 seats in Quebec itself. The Church, 
of course, dominates Quebec, and its long zeal for Con- 
servatism was due primarily to the fact that leading 
French Liberals were accused with some truth of being 
Liberals not merely in politics but in clerical matters. 
Clerical influence was therefore freely used against the 
Liberals, but the excesses of the movement brought 
retribution in the fact that the Supreme Court of 
Canada insisted on reversing the views of the Quebec 
courts that a priest might threaten his flock with ex- 
communication if they voted for Liberals and vacated 
elections where such intimidation was proved.^ The 
Pope himself intervened to moderate such unseemly 
misuse of spiritual power, and the worst symptoms 
subsided, afiording a curious contrast to the less states- 
manlike attitude of the Curia in the case of Malta in 
1929-32. But another factor in keeping Quebec Con- 
servative was the great ability of Sir J. Macdonald s 
ally. Sir George Cartier, a consummate master of elec- 
1 Sir J. Willison, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, chap. xi. 
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tioneering. The advent of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to the 
leadership of the Liberal party in 1891 proved a tnm- 
ing-point in its fortunes, for he was a loyal son of the 
Church and a French Canadian, and when, despite 
clerical intervention, his party won in 1896 the way 
was clear for Quebec turning to Liberalism. The re- 
action in 1930, though not by any means complete, 
was largely evoked, it is believed, by the feeling of the 
hierarchy in Quebec that the cause of French Canadian- 
ism was sufEering in the rest of Canada from the belief 
that it was too deeply engaged with the fortunes of one 
political party, so that influence was exerted both in 
Quebec and outside to induce Catholic voters to cast 
their votes for the Conservatives. 

On no vital issue are the parties now divided on 
principle. Autonomy was in essence the aim of Sir J. 
Macdonald, despite his effective appeals when neces- 
sary to British sentiment; Sir W. Laurier was probably 
no more an .autonomist than Sir John, and Sir R. 
Borden was responsible for the most decisive acts of 
Canadian autonomy, the demand for separate signa- 
ture of the peace treaties, and for membership of the 
League, though the Conservative leader won his place 
largely because British feeling was excited against 
Laurier in 1911 on the suggestion that his reciprocity 
agreement with the United States would facilitate 
merger in the United States. The present Liberal leader 
is clearly as autonomist as his Conservative anta- 
gonist, Mr. Bennett, but the paradox is that French 
Canada, while absolutely determined on self-govern- 
ment, is extremely nervous about any relaxation of the 
British North America Acts lest the religion and lan- 
guage which they so much admire should be weakened 
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Chapter by 635)081116 to interference by tbe British majoriiy in 
Canada as a whole. Again the Liberal party was at 
first the champion of the provinces against the unifying 
policy of Sir J. Macdonald, who had hoped to see a 
united, not a federal Canada, but when in power Sir 
W. Laurier denied full autonomy as regards rehgious 
education to Saskatchewan and Alberta, and every 
movement in these provinces to control this issue has 
been denounced by Liberals in Quebec. On fiscal policy 
the Liberals were once devoted to free trade, but in 
of&ce- they found it necessary to favour protection to 
meet the views of their supporters in the east and to 
buy ofi Ontario hostility. There remains, however, a 
certain distinction on this head; the Liberals have 
clearly a stronger hope for lower tarife than their 
rivals, for they are more in touch with the western 
fanners’ efforts to release themselves from the shackles 
of the high prices ezacted under protection by the 
manufacturers of the east. 


Party organisation in Canada should logically afieot 
only the federation, and parties in the provinces should 
be based on different lines. But in fact they prevail 
throughout the provinces, though in the west they have 
had to yield in recent years to another movement. The 
organisation, such as it is, rests on the British model 
of local branches of central parties, the provinces form- 
ing an intermediate unit between constituency and 
federation. American influence is seen in the practice 
which has become recently ‘ general in federation and 
province alike of choosing the party leader by Con- 
vention, in lieu of election by the party caucus in the 
legislatures. At these Conventions also the party policy 
1 First adopted in Nova Scotia in 1930 by the Liberal parly. 
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is discussed and in some degree decided. But it must 
be remembered that British tradition is strong, and 
that in very large measure policy, whether formally 
approved or not at Conventions, is really the work of 
the leaders of the party, though they endeavour to 
keep themselves in touch' with their followers and to 
divine as well as may be how far and in what direction 
they can safely lead them. The introduction of com- 
pulsory service during the war is an excellent example 
of the mode in which a decision is reached by a ministry 

its possibilities, and even so the party which had to 
make it efEective to effect a coalition with those 
Liberals who put patriotism first suffered severely 
among the farmers for its attitude. Needless to say, in 
the provinces local issues provide little possibility as 
a rule of effective grouping on a permanent basis, a 
fact which has told in favour of the maintenance of 
the traditional federal party grouping as the dominant 
factor in party struggles. 

While the parties are founded on a territorial basis 
and are open to aU voters, and the policies arrived at 
at the annual Conventions or otherwise are based on 
general considerations, the war produced the pheno- 
menon of a party movement based on sectionaT in- 
terests. The United Farmers of Ontario, resting on the 
support of Farmers’ Clubs, from 1919 to 1923 governed 
Ontario, but in the result failed to retain power. The 
United Farmers of Alberta, however, won power in 
1921 and have since retained it; the movement was 
successful in 1923 in Manitoba, and a like movement 
has produced a strong influence in Saskatchewan. The 
kiTirfred federal party,' the Progressives, were at the 
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Chapter election of 1921 the second strongest party, but their 

policy was soon divided by doubts as to whether to 

continue, as do the Farmers of Alberta, as a purely 
sectional movement, or to extend their ranks by an 
appeal to general interests. Hence smee 1926 their 
power in the federal sphere has been negligible, hluch 
in the same position is the Labour party, which is 
frankly based on economic position considerations, and 
has formally existed since 1921. It fails to appeal 
strongly to workers in a land where opportunity exists 
for rapid promotion from the ranks of labour and where 
individualism is still strong. Nor has Labour the ad- 
vantage, as have the Farmers’ parties, of drawing on 
a fairly solid mass of immigrant farmers without any 
special. reason to attach themselves to either of the 
historical parties. Negligible is the Communist party 
of 1922. 

In Newfoundland party rests on no intelligible basis, 
save the struggle for office. From time to time religious 
feeling has weight, and efiorts to secure federation with 
Canada have caused deep cleavages of opinion. Other- 
wise parties have been fluid and disputes have centred 
in discussions of the best way to develop the consider- 
able resources of the territory, many of which have 
been unwisely disposed of. 

In Australia the traditional two-party system, bor- 
rowed from the United Kingdom and sometimes given 
reality by divergence of view on free trade or land 
policy, has been hopelessly confused since 1890 by the 
appearance of a strong Labour party. It is based on 
a definite organisation of Trade Councils and sumlar 
bodies, and it presents features which differentiate it 
markedly from the older parties, though the latter 
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endeavour rather ineffectively to imitate its methods. 
The essential feature is the rigidity of discipline. The 
vote to be given on any issue is determined by caucus 
of the members of the party in Parhament, and no 
member may infringe the decision arrived at. What is 
more unsatisfactory is the fact that the party policy, 
whether in the Commonwealth or the States, is deter- 
mined as far as possible by the central organisation in 
the Commonwealth and the States respectively, and 
members are held to be bound to give effect to it. 
Strictly speaking, this should deprive members of any 
real freedom, but in fact they do succeed in showing 
some independence of outside authority, though this 
varies with place, time, and individuals. Unquestion- 
ably the value of debate is thus rendered minimal; no 
arguments can move Labour members, whose loyalty 
is assured by the fact that politics is their means of 
livelihood and disobedience will mean loss of a seat 
and of income. 

The effect of the emergence of Labour has gradually 
been to consolidate the old parties against it, but this 
movement has been crossed by the development of the 
Country party as a factor in the Commonwealth and 
the States. Its existence is due to realisation of the 
fact that neither Labour, which relies on the support 
of the workers in the towns, nor the orthodox anti- 
Labour party has any real interest in the primary 
producers in the country, for the latter represents the 
views of capital in the towns. The net result of this 
intervention of a sectional party is on the whole to the 
advantage of Labour through the splitting of anti- 
Labour votes. But the , sad confusion of Australian 
finance under Labour auspices in 1930-32 has resulted 
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Chapter in more efieotive coalition of the forces opposed to it, 
as shown in the return of anti-Labour Governments in 
the Commonwealth, New South Wales, and Victoria, 
and the coahtion of the same forces in South Australia. 
On the other hand, Queensland has reverted to Labour 
control, though with a comparatively small majority 
in comparison to the pluralities which for many years 
marked the Labour domination there. 

New Zealand was long faithful to the Liberal party, 
whose victory in 1891 gave them of&ce to 1912. It then 
yielded place on the minor issue of freehold against 
leasehold tenure to the Eeform party, while from 
1916 to 1919 a National Government was formed. The 
Eeform party then resumed control until defeated in 
1928; since then Mr. Forbes has found it necessary to 
effect a coalition, which as against Labour aims at 
rehabilitation of the national finance and retrench- 
ment. Labour has grown in strength; it is essentially 
a sectional party, whose left wing is of very advanced 
opinions. 

In the Union of South Africa the division of parties 
was based unquestionably in the main on the different 
attitude adopted towards the Anglo-Boet war. Botha 
and Smuts headed the predominantly Dutch South 
African party, which aimed at achievingunity of feeling 
.and equality between British and Dutch; the British 
Unionist party and the Dutch Nationalist party stood 
for racial interests primarily. The death of Botha in 
1919 weakened the South African party, and its con- 
tinued tenure of power was rendered possible only by 
the merger in it in 1920 of the Unionist party as 
against the hostility of the Nationalists and Labour, 
and an election of 1921 gave a substantial majority. 
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But it was weakened because tbe Nationalists could 
now assert tbat General Smuts had 'gone over to the 
side of the British element and the Labour party could 
reproach him with subservience to capitalism, and the 
decline of the fortunes of the ministry led in 1924 to a 
general election and the return of a Nationalist-Labour 
coalition to power. The final cause for hostility on the 
part of Labour had been given by the stem repression 
of unrest on the Rand in 1922, and coalition was made 
possible by the agreement of General Hertzog not to 
take up the issue of secession. Moreover, the path of the 
new Prime Minister was made more easy by the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1925, which conciliated Dutch 
feehng to some degree, and his success in securing the 
declaration of Dominion equality at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The election of 1929 gave him an 
absolute majority, relegating Labour, which had split 
into two fragments, .one hostile to the Government and 
both weakly represented in Parliament, to a position 
of complete dependence. The most unfortunate feature 
of the situation is the strong racial character of the 
party division, the marked Republicanism of a section 
of the majority, and the systematic use of patronage 
to flood the public service with Dutch as opposed to 
British officers, a policy only in part justified by the 
advantage of making good the initial discrepancy be- 
tween the numbers of British andDutch in that service. 
Rigid insistence on bi-linguabsm has necessarily told in 
favour of the Dutch, to whom the advantage of learning 
the greatest of world languages is infinitely greater 
than it is for Engbsh speakers to study Afrikaans, a 
debased form of Dutch, only now being created as 
a language of literature. The latest of party develop- 
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Chapter ments is the rise of a gronp in Natal who aim at seces- 
sion if the constitution cannot be remoulded on the 
federal basis, while the leanings of General Hertzog 
are to unification with the extinction even of the small 
measure of individuality left to the provinces. Yet a 
further element may be contemplated if South-West 
Africa, now under mandate, fulfils the destiny asserted 
by General Hertzog and becomes a fifth province, for 
the Germanpopulation there has a solidarity of political 
views which would not render it easy for any of the 
existing parties to assimilate it. 

In the Irish EVee State parties have been deter- 
mined from the first by the split over acceptance or 
rejection of the treaty of 1921 . The party for acceptance 
triumphed by a small majority, and enjoyed until 1932 
unquestioned control, though it had for this purpose 
to 'rely on the co-operation of independent members 
and members representing farming interests. The elec- 
tion of 1932 saw the triumph of the opposition party of 
■ Mr. De Valera, Fianna Fail, with the aid of Labour, 
though the plurality is small. The vital difference be- 
tween, the two parties has lain in the desire of the 
former Government to work with the United Kingdom 
vrhile assertmg to the utmost the distinct personaUty 
of the Free State, as opposed to the admitted desire of 
Mr. De Valera to secure complete independence and a 
. republican constitution. Labour, it must be said, is 
adverse to a republic, and the opposition now asserts 
'jthat the real power behind the throne is the Irish Re- 
publican Army, whose activities the late Government 
sought to destroy by a measure of the utinost severity, 
overriding in 1931 the constitutional guarantees for 
civil trials of suspects. The policy of the Government is 
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to develop to the utmost the industrial possibilities of 
the State so as to render it as far as practicable self- 
supporting and independent of British economies and 
political relations. 

Party involves expenditure, and few parties can 
flourish without contributions from wealthy men and 
firms, who must be repaid in the form of contracts and 
privileges, honours if possible, and senatorships in 
Canada. A striking example of the system is seen in the 
statement that the Beauharnois Power Corporation 
and its officers gave 700,000 dollars to the Liberal 
party before an election in order to secure favours to 
come in the matter of the development of power from 
the St. Lawrence. Mr. Mackenzie King insisted that he 
never knew the source of party contributions, and 
asked for an investigation into the sources of party 
funds, which was not conceded. In striking contrast is 
the fact that the Progressives during their brief activity 
raised funds by local subscriptions of small amount 
— ^the method now vainly advocated by Liberals and 
Conservatives in the United Kingdom though often 
practised by Labour. In the case of Newfoundland 
scandals on this head are innumerable. More refined 
is the regular practice under which Parliaments con- 
fer benefits on localities at the public expense to meet 
the claims, of loyal constituencies. In Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union also funds must be raised in 
similar ways; the plan of protection throughout the 
Dominions means that there are always industries 
which can afford to expend large sums in providing the 
parties which favour them with the necessary sinews 
of war. The Labour parties, on the other hand, have to 
rely on small contributions enforced from individual 
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members and funds provided by Trade Unions and 

.■ lite bodies. But they enjoy the enormous advantage of 

■ almost unlimited unpaid service at elections. The chief 
advantage enjoyed by their opponents is the power of 
the press, a fact which explains, though it does not 
justify, the illegal efiort^ of Mr. Lang to place an excise 
on newspapers carefully calculated to secure that the 
opposition newspapers would be shunned on the score 
of cost by all workers. 

Party serves the purpose of keeping members 
amenable to the instructions of the Government. In no 
place is the man who changes his politics after election 
approved, and even alterations of outlook in a national 
crisis such as the moves made in 1915-16 by Mr. 
Hughes evoke an amazing and enduring bitterness of 
spirit, comparable with the indignation felt in 1931 
when the more moderate section of Labour in the 
Commonwealth broke away from Mr. SculUn’s feeble 
guidance and formed a new party with the opposi- 
tion on the score that it was essential to save 
Australia from bankruptcy and repudiation of liabili- 
ties. 

(4) While ministers in the Dominions do far more 
detailed work than is requisite in the United Kingdom, 
it remains essential that the chief work of the state 
should fall on the civil service. The history of that 
service has followed that of the British Civil Service, 
though at a considerable interval of time. The principle 
of official independence of pohtical influence and loyal 
obedience to changing ministries is now far more widely 
recognised than in the past. The struggle has been 
prolonged, especially in Canada under American in- 

‘ Mn Fairfax i- Sons r. Sew Sooth TTo/es (1927), 39 C.L.R. 139. 
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fluence, but even there much progress has been made.* 
Under the system prevailing before 1908 patronage 
■was political, officers were far too numerous, inefficiency 
predominated, good work was discouraged' through 
political promotions. In 1908 the ser'vice at Ottawa 
and in 1919 the service outside were brought under the 
control of an independent body of Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and in 1923 a pensions scheme was started. 

• The Commission is independent of political control, 
the members being removable only by addresses from 
both houses; they have wide powers of examination, 
and promotions are in theory in their hands, though a 
voice is given to the deputy head of the department. 
The system is not perfect; there is a tendency to restrict 
too much ’entrance to those who go in in the lower 
grades, thus excluding the profitable employment of 
university candidates; promotion examinations re- 
imposed in 1919 seem uirwise; the promotion system, if 
it avoids political pressure, works ■with dubious satis- 
faction and- seems to obscure responsibility, but the 
improvement on the old regime is enormous. The 
problem of the employment of women has proved as 
incapable of satisfactory solution as elsewhere, while 
railway employees are placed ■under the control of the 
Railway Commissioners and not rmder ordinary civil 
ser’vdce rules. One strong objection to lea’ving such 
employees under ci’vil service conditions is the in- 
solubility of the problem of removal for inefficiency in 
the case of ci’vil servants. While the power to remove 
exists amply, it is seldom taken advantage of save in 
cases of flagrant misconduct, and in fact the Canadian 
ci'vil servant now enjoys much of the permanency which 
‘ B. M. Dairson, The Civil Service of Canada (1929). 
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Ch^r is the lot of the British civil servant despite the 
— theoretic tenure at the pleasure of the Crown, which 
remains embodied in the law of the Dominion. 

The question of political activity on the part of civil 
servants has vexed Canada greatly; under the old 
regime dismissals on this score after each general 
election were wholesale and discreditable. Under the 
new regime the principle is laid down emphatically that 
any civil servant may record his vote, but must not 
“engage in partisan work in connection with any such 
election or contribute, receive or in any way deal with 
any money for any party funds”. The penalty for viola- 
tion of this rule is dismissal at the pleasure of the 
Governor in Council. Of the necessity and utihty of the 
rule there can be no doubt, nor would Canadian con- 
ditions permit any such relaxation as is sometimes 
suggested in the United Kingdom in the case of minor 
officers, such as country postmasters, lighthouse- 
keepers, etc. 

The example of the Dominion has gradually been 
followed by the provinces; thus Saskatchewan placed 
its servants in 1930 under an independent commission. 
In Newfoundland, however, partisanship is rife, and 
political influence predominates. 

In the Commonwealth, on the other hand, from the 
first measures were taken to safeguard the efficiency 
and purity of the service. The ser\'ice is controlled by 
an independent Commission, which deals with most 
issues afiecting it, including promotions, and the 
servants are given securities against removal for any 
but substantial reasons and a legal right to claim pay 
due. The same general features are accepted in the 
States where the English rule of tenure at pleasure has 
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been largely modified by statute. It is still retained in 
the Commonwealth for defence forces, and has been 
held applicable to police forces. There is, of course, no 
absolute possibility of renioving aU political influence; 
special posts may be created, the Commissions may be 
influenced by a minister, temporary appointments may 
be made outside normal rules, and special powers 
vested in the Governor-General in Council or Governor 
in Council are sometimes abused. But in the main the 
civil service is adequately safeguarded. The chief defect 
lies in the failure to ofier careers to university gradu- 
ates, in the comparatively poor salaries, and the 
rather unsatisfactory conditions for superannuation. 
Special arrangements are applied normally on the 
State railways, as employees in such cases are obviously 
not properly subjected to rules which after all protect 
inefliciency rather than promote competence. 

Political activities on the part of civil servants are 
regulated very ineffectively in, Australia. Labour 
ministries in effect desire that employees should work 
in their interests, and have not hesitated to declare 
their approval of such action. It is significant that in 
1903, after a railway strike of much severity, Victoria 
attempted to segregate railwaymen and civil services 
into special constituencies, but abandoned the effort in 
1906. As there is adult suffrage, such action is practi- 
cally useless, for the relatives of those affected could be 
trusted to vote as they desired. 

New Zealand also accepts the principle of a Com- 
missioner to control appointments and promotions, 
but excludes, as usual, the railwaymen, police, and 
defence from his jurisdiction, making special arrange- 
ments for railwaymen, and providing superannuation 
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Chapter funds. Political action tas become of late a most serious 
issue, and in tbe Pinance Act, 1932, it was necessary to 
provide, in regard to the civil service, the teachers, and 
railway employees, that, if the appointing authorily is 
satisfied with respect to such a person that he has been 
guilty of conduct calculated to incite, procure, or en- 
courage grave acts of iniustice, violence, lawlessness, 
or disorder, or that by public statements, or statements 
intended for publication in New Zealand or elsewhere, 
he has sought to bring the Government of New Zealand 
into disrepute, or that in any other manner his conduct 
has been gravely inimical to the peace, order, or good 
government of New Zealand, it should be lawful for 
the appointing authority, with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General in Council, to terminate his employ- 
• ment without notice. The clause was vehemently 
attacked in Parliament, but the circmnstances seem to 


have rendered necessary a distinct warning to em- 
ployees of their obvious duty of loyally to the Govern- 


ment which they serve. 

In the Union, as required by the constitution, the 
public service is controlled by a Commission of three 
members, who, however, only hold office for five years. 


They have wide powers in respect of appointment, 
promotion, grievances, grading, etc. They are, however, 
subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council, and in the period since 1924 the policy of the 
Government has been to insist on bi-lingualism in aU 
officers and in the preference of Dutch to British. It is 
significant that so many dubious appointments have 
been made of late that the Speaker has ruled t^t 
questions in Parliament suggesting improper action 
are not to be allowed— a rather frank confession of the 
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truth of the feeling expressed iu 1930 by the Bishop of 
Johannesburg that Englishmen are not wanted in the 
public service. Employees of the railways, ports, and 
harbours fall imder the control of the Bailway Ad- 
ministration, at the head of which is the minister aided 
by a Board of three Commissioners, while the executive 
power rests with a General Manager. The policy of this 
regime has been to secure wide employment for Dutch 
landless subjects, despite the fact that the work done 
by them costs much more than like work performed 
by natives. Needless to say, the political advantages to 
the ministry of this factor have not been ignored nor 
have they passed without criticism, as the Act of 1909 
requires administration on business principles, which 
plainly are not being observed. 

The Irish Free State appoints a Board of Civil Service 
Commissioners, but it holds office at the pleasure of the 
Executive Council, and while it normally decides on 
appointments, the head of any ministry with the assent 
of the ministry of finance may except posts from its 
control. It can therefore be held that evasion of exclu- 
sion of political influence is possible, but the standard 
of selection appears to have been high, nor does political 
activity on the part of the civil service appear to have 
been objectionable. 

(6) The intimate relations of the Dominions with 
the United Kingdom attach special importance to 
Dominion representation in London. In 1879 an effort 
was made by Canada to establish representation on 
a basis comparable to diplomatic status; the British 
Government compromised on the style of High Com- 
missioner, but both Sir A. Galt and Sir C. Tupper in 
that office were anxious to develop the political side of 
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Cihapter their activities as well as care of commercial business. 
All the Dominions have since then established High 
Commissionerships, and have employed the holders to 
perform pohtical functions. Their importance in this 
regard has been enhanced by the decision taken after 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 to eliminate the 
Governor-General as a channel of communication in 
the case of Canada, the Commonwealth, the Union, 
and the Irish Free State. While communications pass 
direct from minister to minister, it is easy also to use 
the High Commissioner as a link. The importance of 
the office has been recognised by the grant of preced- 
ence in 1931 immediately after Secretaries of State, 
(save when Dominion ministers are present), while the 
Finance Act, 1925, relieves High Commissioners and 
Agents-General and their staSs of liability to inconie 
tax, and by administrative action High Commissioners 
are accorded the same exemption from taxation in 
general as is accorded to Ambassadors of foreign 
powers.^ 

A slightly different proposal was made by Mr. 
Harcourt in 1912 — the stationing in London of a Do- 
minion minister, member of the Domimon Cabinet,, 
•who would act as a means of keeping the British and 
Dominion Governments in the closest touch on all 
aspects of foreign and imperial policy. To some extent 
effect was given to this idea in the position in 1914 of 
Mr. Perley as representative of the Canadian Cabinet 
in London. But the proposal has never been generally 
adopted. In 1932, however, it was decided by the 
Commonwealth Government not to fill up the vacancy 

r H3gh Commissioners are stfll denied ambassadorial exemption from 
suit: Isaacs t& Sons v. Cooh, [1925] 2 K.B. 391. 
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in the office of High Commissioner, but to station Mr. 
Bruce as a liaison minister in London. Canada, how- 
ever, in 1930 contented herself with appointing Mr. 
Ferguson, formerly Premier of Ontario and one of the 
chief architects of the Conservative triumph in the 
election of 1930, to the High Commissionership. As the 
post had been given to Mr. Massey by the Liberal 
Government, strong exception was taken by Mr. 
Mackenzie King to the new step, and he claimed that 
the office of High Commissioner should be kept out of 
pohtics. Mr. Bennett, however, insisted that the post 
was quite different from the office of Minister to foreign 
states, which should be regarded as non-political. 
The Government required at London a person in the 
closest touch pohtioally with its views. It may be 
added that doubtless the removal of Mr. Ferguson 
from Ottawa was a considerable convenience to the 
administration, which regarded with complacency the 
efforts of the opposition to censure his excursions into 
the pohtical field.* The appointment recalls in some 
degree the position occupied by Sir C. Tupper, who 
from tune to time was formally High Commissioner 
and so far a civil servant, and at other times was a 
minister in the Dominion Cabinet though present in 
London. There are no doubt advantages in the mode of 
action chosen by Canada and Australia, for the danger 
of mwise assurances being given by the minister m 
London may now be deemed to be a thing of the past. 

The States of Australia are represented by Agents- 
General, who combine in their limited sphere both 
pohtical and economic functions, but naturally under 
the present conditions the Agents-General are mainly 

^ Canadian Annual Review, 1930-31, pp. 81, 326, 327. 
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csgte conc^raed "idth commeicial and £nancial questions. 
The same remark applies to the Agents-General of the 
Canadian protinceSj hut they are not accredited, to the 
Dominions Secretary, and he maintains, in accordance 
itith the Canadian constitation, relations only ■with the 
TTigh Commissioner. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LEGISLATTJBES — COMPOSITION AND RELATIONS 
OP THE HOUSES 

The bicameral SYstem prevails in .the Dominions. In Cho 
the States, Queensland abandoned it in 1922; in the 3 
provinces of Canada it never existed for Ontario, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and has ' 
been abolished by Prince Edward Island — ^which has 
created a composite house, one half of its members 
elected on a higher franchise — by Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia,^ so that it survives only 
in Conservative Quebec. 

( (1) The lower houses are normally styled Legis- 
lative Assemblies, but Houses of Assembly in South 
Australia, Tasmania, Newfoimdland, and the Union; 
House of Representatives in the Commonwealth; House 
of Commons in Canada; C3iamber of Deputies (Dail 
Eireann) in the Irish Eree State. The upper house is 
styled Senate in the federations, the Union, and the ? 
Free State; Legislative Coimcil elsewhere. 

The franchise for the lower house normally ap- • 
proaches manhood and womanhood suffrage. It 'is 
accorded to -British subjects only, natural-bom or 
naturalised, and only after a period of residence in 
the territory and a shorter period of residence in the 
registration districts. The usual disqualifications are 

^ A.-G.for Nom Scotia v. Nova Scotia Legislative GoancU, [192S] A.C. 

107. 
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Chapter merely for unsoundness of nmid and conviction for 
^ crime, where the sentence has not been undergone or a 
pardon granted, hntthe details vary greatly 'In Canada, 
the federation and the provinces control their own 
franchises, but the federation excludes from the vote 
persons who are not permitted to vote at provincial 
elections. These include North American Indians in 
New Brunswick, Brilash Columbia, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta; Chinese, in Saskatchewan; British Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese in British Columbia. Women are 
granted the vote save for provincial electionsin Quebec, 
despite the fact that they exercise it in federal elec- 
tions. Quebec clings to a small property qualification, 
as in Nova Scotia. In the federation the number of 
members is determined by the rule that Quebec shall 
have 65, and the other provinces a number propor- 
tional to relative population as ascertained by the 
decennial census. At present the House of Commons 
has: Ontario, 82; Quebec, 65; Nova Scotia, 14; New 
Brunswick, 11; Prince Edward Island, A— the number 
is preserved by an Imperial Act of 1915 giving each 
province as a minimum the same number of members 
as it has Senators; Ifanitoba, 17; British Columbia, 14; 
Saskatchewan, 21; Alberta, 16; and the Yukon Terri- 
tory, 1. The rule of single-member constituencies pre- 
vails, and redistribution once was a mere inatter of 
■ gerrymandering; it is now more fairly carried out by a 
Commission representing both parties. The provinces 
have in the main smgle-member constituencies,^ but 
with certain exceptions. 

r Ontario, 112; Qnebe®, 90; Kora Scoria, 41 (at next dwrioa, 38); 
Kew Brnnswick, 48; British Columbia, 48; Prince Edward Hand, 30; 
Jlanitoba, 35; Saskatchewan, 63; Alberta, 63. 
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Ne\rfoimdland now enjoys womanhood suffrage at 
age tT\%nty-five, and there were 40 members, six in 
two-member constituencies, the rest in single-member 
constituencies, but in 1932 a redistribution reduced the 
number to 27. 

The Commonwealth has adult suffrage, excluding 
only aboriginal natives of Australia, Asia, Afriea, or the 
Pacific islands, but not Maoris nor, since 1925, British 
Indians, and if any of the excluded persons is entitled 
under State law to vote at State elections, he has the 
federal franchise. The number of members is 75 for the 
States, based on a periodical assignment according to 
population under the constitution; New South Wales 
has now 28 members, Victoria 20, Queensland 10, 
South Austraha 7, Western Austraha and Tasmania 
5 apiece. One member without vote represents the 
Northern Territory. The States adopt single-member 
constituencies as a rule. New South Wales, under an 
Act of 1929, has 90 such constituencies redistri- 
buted to give the coimtiy areas 42 seats, future de- 
limitations to be carried out by a Commission. Victoria 
has 65, Queensland 62, Western Australia 50. Tas- 
mania has 30 in groups of five, and South Australia 
46, eight constituencies returning three members and 
eleven two apiece. Queensland and Western Australia 
disqualify aboriginal natives of Australia, Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific, but Queensland has exempted from 
this British Indians. 

New Zealand has adult suffrage for white persons 
and half-castes, with 76 single-member constituencies. 
Maoris have four seats of their own, thus securing full 
regard for their rights. 

The Union of South Africa has now simplified its 
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francMse for Trhite persons by according in 1931 tbe 
vote to all adult males and females. Tiithout pfopexiy 
qualifications of any kind. This step was deliberately 
intended to strengthen the Government of General 
Hertzog by enfranchising women, especially Dutch 
women, and the poor Dutch whites. No change is made 
in the native and coloured franchise of the Cape, which 
is not extended to women. The vote can only be ob- 
tained by ability to write name, address, and occupa- 
tion, and by twelve months’ occupation of property 
worth £75 in the re^stration district or three months’ 
residence and eamingsof £50 a yearlBy the new^stem 
the old equality goes for ever, and a strong criticism 
was made against the change based on the fact that 
it contradicted the repeated declarations of General 
Hertzog’s policy. That policy, it was asserted, had 
definitely promised to place coloured and white on one 
plane, with votes, and to exclude nativfe from the vote 
in the ordinary way, substituting a limited representa- 
tion by elect^ white persons chosen by native con- 
stituencies: a ^stem to be applied also in Natal and the 
northern provinces, where the natives have no vote, 
while in Natal the number qualified is nominal. The 
Cape vote can be abolished or altered rmder the con- 
stitution^ only by a two-thirds majority of the total 
number of both houses at a joint session of the houses, 
and so far this condition has not been fulfilled. Even 
coloured persons, it is now clear, are to be placed in a 
position of complete inferiorify, for their votes will be 
of no importance in comparison with white persons 
votes. The number of seats is determined by popula- 
tion from time to time; the present House has 148— 
^ T. [1931] A-D. 4Si- 
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58 for the Cape, 56 for the Transvaal, 18 for the 
Orange !Free State, and 17 for Natal. 

The Union Act of 1931 introduces for the first time 
the demand that the vote shall be confined to Union 
Nationals, thus imitating the Irish Free State rule 
assigning it onij to citisens. The Free State has 153 
seats, di'i’ided over 30 constituencies of from three to 
nine members. It is governed by the principle of one 
member for not less than 20,000 voters, and redistribu- 
tion is to take place at ten-year intervals. 

Membership is normally permissible to any elector, 
but it is usual to disqualify persons holding contracts 
from the government, save as members of limited 
companies, and all kinds of ci^^l servants as opposed 
to ministers. Various other grounds exist from place to 
place; comdction for crime is often a bar, and seats are 
vacated by bankruptcy, absence without leave, loss of 
nationality, conviction for crime, or for corrupt prac- 
tices, etc. Naturalised persons sometimes need to have 
been resident for two years at least. The Union requires 
that members of the Parliament should be European 
British subjects of five years’ residence, thus negating 
the old right of natives or coloured persons to be elected 
in the Cape. Newfoundland demands a small property 
qualification. J udges and members of the defence forces 
on full pay, and, in the Irish Free State, of the police, are 
ineligible. Resignation is always permitted, at least if 
the member’s conduct is not under Parliamentary in- 
vestigation. In Canada the Dominion and the provinces 
exclude members of the provincial or federal legis- 
latures from election to the other, and in the Common- 
wealth there is a like exclusion between States and 
Commonwealth. 
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Payment of members is tbe miiversal practice; the 
maxirnmn is £1000 for Canada and the Commonwealth 
— now reduced in the latter as an economy measure. 
The leader of the opposition is normally paid a salary. 

The duration of the lower house is five yea rs in 
Cana da and the provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island, where it is still four, as in Newfoundland. The 
Ausfa alian rule j^hree, but for the present Parliament 
New Zealand has extended it to four. !^e Union has 
five, as has the Irish Free State, the constitution 
allowing a maximum of six.| 

Electoral procedure is based on the British model. 
Writs are issued in the case of a general election by 
the Governor, otherwise by the Speaker. Nomination, 
polling, and counting of votes are carried out as in the 
United Kingdom. Eegistration of voters is largely com- 
pulsory. In the great majority of cases the' simple rule 
of awarding the seat to the candidate mth the largest 
number of votes prevails. It works most unfairly every- 
where from the numerical point of view, giving ex- 
aggerated majorities of members to parties, and occa- 
sionally allowing a party with a minority of votes to 
secure the control of the house. But in Canada, where 
the evils of the position are not denied, and where in 
Quebec they are often seen at their worst, sentiment 
stiU prefers the old-fashioned manner of voting. It on 
the whole is held to have given workable houses, and 
no doubt this feeling has been helped by the normal 
absence' of more than two great parties. Yet the dis- 
proportion in the sise of constituencies in the interests 
of the country areas is carried too far, and it is hardly 
satisfactory that, as in 1896, a minority of 11,000 votes 
as compared with the Conservatives yet saw the 
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Liberak with thirty more seats, or that in 1926 the 
Liberals in Manitoba with 38,000 votes as against 
83,000 captured seven seats to none. Nevertheless it is 
argued successfully against proposals to adopt pro- 
portional representation that it would be impossible 
to expand the western constituencies to the necessary 
extent to suit the system without making them utterly 
imwieldy, and it is feared that the new system would 
bring into existence groups which would render the 
task of administration even more difficult than it 
necessarily must be in a federation. Mr. Mackenzie 
King has championed the alternative vote, but in vain. 
Manitoba has, however, proportional representation 
for Winnipeg as a ten -member constituency, and 
Alberta has the system for two siz-member constitu- 
encies with the preferential transferable vote for the 
rest. Newfoundland naturally is old-fashioned. 

In Australia preferential voting in single-member i 
constituencies has been adopted by the Common- 1 
wealth,) by New South Wales, which has given up 
proportional representation, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Western Australia. The system of the Commonwealth 
is to compel the voter to mark his preferences; if no 
person has an absolute majority, the candidate lowest 
in the list is discarded and his second preferences 
distributed, and so on imtil one candidate has the 
absolute majority. It is not a satisfactory system, and 
Tasmania since 1909 has been faithful to proportional 
representation proper with six five-member constitu- 
encies. The system works out with admirable mathe- 
matical accuracy and is popular. If it makes weak 
governments, that is inevitable, because the State is 
more or less equally divided in political views between 
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supporters and critics of labour views. New Zealand 
has tried and dropped (1908-13) the second ballot, but 
cannot be persuaded to try even the preferential vote. 
The Union contemplated the possibility of proportional 
representation which was urged by the delegates of 
the Transvaal, but finally dropped it, save for elections 
of Senators and of members of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Provincial Councils. As the distribution 
of seats is distinctly unsatisfactory and makes for 
much inequality in favour of the Dutch districts, the 
result is unjust to the South African party. !nie.Irish 
Free State, on the other hand, adlieres to proportional 
representation, which has served it in good stead. It 
was by reason of it, in all probability, that the treaty 
was accepted in 1922, and since then no party has 
obtained an exaggerated majority, giving the inde- 
pendents and the representatives of labour and farm- 
ing the opportuiuty of checking the action of the 
government of the day. 

Limitation of electoral expenditure has been at- 
tempted in several cases, and the need for it is doubt 
less often strong. In the Commonwealth a candidate is 
limited to £250 for a Senate election and £100 for a 
House of Eepresontatives election. Moreover, every 
association or other body wliich spends money to 
influence elections must return that expenditure, and 
newspapers must reveal what payments have been 
made for publicity. In Canada a seat costs from 2000 to 
4000 dollars to the candidate, and the Conservatives 
are said to have spent 100,000 dollars to secure the 
defeat of Mr. Mackenzie King in one election. 

Corrupt practices are penah’sed much as in the 
United Kingdom, and the Courts now normally are 
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entrusted with, the decision of electoral petitions, from 
which the Privy Council,^ and in Australia the High 
Court of the Commonwealth,® accept no appeals. But 
it remains possible for governments to bribe the elec- 
torate, especially at bye-elections, by promises of public 
woris to be performed, and Canada in special ^ords 
much ocular demonstration of such works imdertaken 
with no higher object than to win the favour of the 
electors at the cost of the public purse. In Newfound- 
land the employment of funds on roads is one regular 
mode of securing local favour. 

{2)(T}a& constitutions of the upper houses are, as 
regards the federations and the Union, vitally affected 
by considerations of federal character;) those of the 
other houses are essentially the outcome of the early 
distrust of extreme democracy which marked the 
framing of colonial constitutions. Hence they have 
been the mark of attack, to which the upper chambers 
of the Canadian provinces have succumbed save in the 
case of Quebec, and even in Australia Queensland is 
now unicameral. The other houses have resisted on- 
slaughts either by reason of their elective character or 
by a certain readiness to yield to the lower houses. 
Cin Canada the Senate, under an Imperial Act of 1915, 
consists of 96.membersiThe federal principle applies 
in BO far as the provinces are grouped into four groups, 
Ontario, Quebec, the maritime provinces, and the 
western provinces, each with 24 Senators, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick have 10 apiece, Prince Edward 
Island 4, and the great provinces of the west must be 
content with 6 apiece. Obviously tto is far from an 

‘ Theberge v. Landry (1876), 2 App. Cas. 102. 

* Holmes v. Anguiin (1906), 4 O.L.R. 297. 
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aapter ideal division, and is explained only by historical 
^ grounds.03election is by nomination of the Dominion 
GoTemment and appointment by the Governor- . 
General in the royal name. A Senator must be thirty 
years of age, male or female,^ own property worth 
4000 dollars above all debts, hold land worth the same 
amount, and be resident in the province. Seats are 
vacated on loss of property or cessation of residence, 
as well as in the usual cases of bankruptcy, crime, 
absence, or resignation. The powers of the S enate are 
not defined by law, save in so far as it is laid down that 
any appropriation bill or taxing bill must ori^nate in 
the lower house. Xor is there any pro^ion for dead- 
locks save the right of the Crown, which would be 
exercised now on Canadian advice without hesitation, 
to add either four or eight members in equal propor- 
tions from the four divisions of Canada in order to 
overcome a deadlock, a provision never yet employed. 

The Senate obviously from the outset was not based 
on true federal principles, for, apart- from the lack of 
equality of representation of the provinces, the mode 
of appointment secured that the members selected 
would be men not likely to champion provincial rights, 
and the Senate has never shown any special activily in 
this regard. It has failed also to carry out the idea that 
it might be the home of elder statesmen whose cahn 
prudence would be a valuable aid to the lower house. 
As it has none of the authority in treaty matters and 
appointments of the United States Senate, it has 
attracted none of the younger politicians. Membership 
is the reward of party services, normally in old age; 


1 


Eiirarfi T, A.-G.fw C<maia, 


peso] A.C, 124. Women aie 
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may be given to generous benefactors of party funds, 
or to business men whose presence there is expected 
by some great corporation to further their interests in 
legislation. Appointments are purely party; Sic J. 
Macdonald once deviated from this rule, Sir W. Laurier, 
Sir R. Borden, and Mr. Bennett never. 

The purely partisan character of the Senate has re- 
sulted in the rule that it accepts the legislation of the 
party without serious dissent, and that it attacks when 
there is a change of regime the legislation sent up to it 
with a vigour which dies away as the members, usually 
old, die off and are replaced by nominees of the new 
government. Hence in 1913 the Senate destroyed the 
proposal of Sir R. Borden to contribute 35 million 
dollars in emergency to the British Navy as retribution 
for the defeat of Sir W. Laurier in 1911. In due course 
the majority became Conservative and the Liberals 
suffered retribution. Not content with rejecting a 
money bill as in 1913, the Senate set up the claim and 
exercised it successfully to amend such bills. It rejected 
in 1922 and 1924 the proposal to build branches of the 
Canadian National Railway, which it doubtless cor- 
rectly deemed a mere bait to the electorate, and in 
1925 it drastically amended the bill making appropria- 
tions to relieve the sufferers from the. disaster affecting 
the Home Bank, and the lower house had perforce to 
acquiesce. Many other measures both financial and 
general have since been examined critically though 
not so drastically by the Senate, which delayed for a 
long time the relief of the establishment of a divorce 
court desired by Ottawa in lieu of divorce by Act of 
Parliament, a proceeding in which the Senate had 
taken upon itself the business of examining the justice 
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Chapter of claims. It still must ezercise this function for 
Quebec. 

That the pSenate is satasfactoiy no one claims, but 
to amend its constitution is practically hopeless. An 
Imperial Act could only be based on an agreed scheme, 
which has never been approached. Election by the 
provincial legislatures, or nomination by their govern- 
ments, or as regards a third by the leader of the federal 
opposition or by various interests, learned institutions, 
and so on, has been mooted, but the chance of change 
is negligible as matters stand, 
i In the case of the Conomonwealth the federal prin- 
ciple is in form preserved. The pSenate consists of thirty- 
siz pSenators sitting for six years, one half retiring every 
three years, elected by the whole of each pState as a 
single electorate on the system of preferential voting, 
each elector being compelled to vote for one more than 
double the number of seats to be filled, or for the whole 
of the candidates if fewer, in order of preference, ^hare 
is.no property .qualification, and the rules as to the 
electors and members are as for the House of Bepre- 
sentatives.'(The powers of the Senate are normally 
equal with the lower house. But it may not originate 
any taxation or appropriation measures; it may not 
amend any bill imposing taxation or appropriating 
' moneys for the ordinary annual services of the govern- 
ment, nor any bill so as to increase any proposed charge 
on the people. But it may suggest amendments to any 
bill which it cannot amend, and its power of rejection 
is unimpaired.)Hor can it be afiected by the tacldmg 
of ’irrelevant matter; bills for the ordinary annual 
appropriation must not deal with anything else; taxa- 
tion bills must contain no extraneous matter on pam 
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of invalidity, and must deal with one subject of taxa- 
tion only unless customs or excise duties are concerned.^ 

■ Hence Q;he Senate has come to exercise the widest 
powers m tarifi matters, for it need not yield if its 
suggestions are objected to, and matters are normally 
settled by compromise. The Senate, therefore, has 
virtually power to amend^^or deadlocks between the 
houses there is the provision that if a bill is rejected 
twice, with an interval of three months intervening, 
by the Senate, the Governor-General maydissolve both 
houses; if the bill is then rejected, the issue may be 
laid before a joint session, at which it will pass if it 
secures an absolute majority of the total numbers of 
both houses. The procedure has once beenused,mi914, 
when the result was to inflict a crushing defeat on the 
Government of Mr. Cook. In constitutional proceedings 
either house in theory can secure a reference to the 
people, but in practice only the lower house can exer- 
cise the power, as we have seen above. 

The Senate has completely failed to act as a pro- 
tector of the rights of the States, nor has it attracted 
politicians of any high order, who prefer the lower 
house, in which reputation and of&ce can be won. The 
mode of election has turned out quite unsatisfactorily; 
the number of seats won corresponds very poorly as a 
rule to the number of votes cast for the different parties, 
so that there is a permanent possibility of strong dis- 
crepancies in the size of the government party in the 
houses./If the government has a majority in both, the 
upper house is of little service; if it is in a minority, 
there is constant risk of serious friction,} as -under 

^ Cf. V. GommontBeatih (1911), 12 C.L.R. 321, which suggests 

the invalidity of Acts contraveiiiDg section 55. 
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Chapter Jlr. ScuIIin’s Government wien he contemplated seek- 
iE. ing a double dissolution to secure a majority if possible 
in the Senate. In its early days Labour, by its superior 
organisation, captured an undue proportion of seats, 
but from 1919-22 it had but a solitary representative, 
and, even though things improved in 1922, it has never 
since been in a position in accordance with its strength 
in voters. It has thus been possible for the Senate to 
exercise a wise restraint on the measures of Labour; 
it improved in 1930 considerably the le^lation as to 
conciliation and arbitration and opposed an effective 
refusal to the more unsound of the Labour financial 
proposals in Jlr. ScuIIin’s administration. Moreover, its 
financial powers have secured the adoption of the 
system of referring all projects involving expenditure 
of over £25,000 to a Public Works Committee repre- 
senting both houses, where the matters involved can 
be properly sifted and the issue decided with proper 
knowledge of the financial issues. 

Despite doubts expressed by Sir E. Baker and Sir S. 
Griffith, the Senate has acquiesced in the constitutional 
usage for the lower house to control the ministry, 
though it is perhaps not too much to say that it has 
succeeded only in avoiding difficulties by ceasing to 
be a States house. 

! The Union of South Africa, despite the fact that it is 
not a federation, made in the constitution of the Senate 
a remarkable concession to the federal ideal. Under the 
constitution the selection of Senators now lies with the 
members of Assembly for the province in joint session 
with -the Provincial Council, presided over by the 
Administrator, voting being on the preferential ^stem 
with the single transferable vote. Senators hold office 
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for ten years or until the next dissolution of the Senate; 
it maybe dissolved simultaneously with the lower house 
or wdthin a himdred and twenty days thereafter, thus 
giving a new government elected as the result of a 
general election an opportunity to get rid of a hostile 
Senate. The number of members for each province is 
eight, and qualifications include age thirty at least, 
residence for five years, and owmership of land to the 
value of £600 at least. There are further eight Senators 
nominated by the Governor-General in Council, of whom 
four are to be selected on account of their thorough 
acquaintance, by reason of official experience or other- 
wise, with the reasonable wants and wishes of the 
coloured races in South Africa. These Senators hold 
office on the same terms as their elected colleagues, but 
need not comply with the property holding. Moreover, 
they can be changed on each advent to office of a new 
government, a provision devised to secure that General 
Hertzog should not be compelled to accept as Senators 
men who shared the more enhghtened views on native 
policy of General Smuts. 

The powers of the houses are in the main nominally 
equal. But the Senate may not originate or amend 
money bills, nor any bill so as to increase any proposed 
charge. On the other hand, the bill appropriating money 
for the ordinary annual services must not contain 
other matter, a provision intended to leave intact the 
right to reject a bill containing an unusual proposal. 
In case of disagreement, however, the Governor- 
General may summon a joint session of the two houses 
in the same session after two disagreements in the case 
of money bibs, and it may be carried by a simple 
majority; if the bill is not a money bill, a joint session 
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is possible only after the bill has twice been rejected 
— or nnaceeptably amended in two sessions. In either 
event the power of the Senate is minimal, for with 
40 members against 148, and with the certainly that 
eight of the forty will be governmental nominees, the 
chance of the lower house being defeated is never very 
large. The only case where the Senate has more weight 
is when the issue is the Cape native franchise or the 
equably of official languages,- for then a two-thirds 
majorily of the total members of both houses is 
requisite to pass a constitutional amendment.'^ 

^ There is no doubt that the Senate has proved of no 
great importance. It was not intended to be more than 
a house of review, and in that capacily it serves fairly 
welLjBut it does not attract talent, and its most useful 
work was done when immediately after the defeat of 
Greneral Smuts it was able to oppose obstacles for the 
time in the way of such legislation as the measure which 
ultimately was passed as the means of ezclnding by 
law persons of colour from skilled employment at 
governmental discretion. Since the change in its posi- 
tion under the legislation of 1926 it has been more in 
accord with the lower house.* Plans to strengthen its 
personnel as opposed to its powers have been mooted, 
Iv^one has won any general acceptance, 

(3) Of the non-federal houses Quebec preserves a 
nominee house of 24, the members holding office for 
life, and having the same qualifications in general as 
in Canada. Its work is unobtrusive and it has escaped 
serious attack or commendation. The Newfoundland 

* For the s-rmflaaoe of seeiing its concnrrenoe in latifioafion rf fts 
KsSo^ Pact, 1928, and the German trea^ of flat year, see Zeith, 
Joum. 252, 253- 
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Legislative Council has had a very different history 
from the early days of its creation when it quarrelled 
steadily with the lower house. It is nominee, and, 
though formerly the Imperial Government controlled 
the increase of its membership, that practice is now 
obsolete. Its legal powers originally rested on the sup- 
posed analogy of the British House of Commons. In 
1917 a quarrel over an Excess Profits Tax bill re- 
sulted in the enactment of a measure which places 
it in precisely the same legal position as is occupied 
by the House of Lords under the Parhament Act, 
1911. , 

(^The Legislative Council of New Zealand now rests 
on the basis of nomination, members holding ofiB.ce for 
seven years, with the possibility of reappbintment. It 
is left to convention to regulate its powers,^ the lower 
house claims that it is possessed of sole control over 
money bills. In 1914 an elaborate measure was passed 
to provide for the election of a house of 40 members by 
proportional representation, with provision for solution 
by joint session of disputes over bills other than money 
bills, which were to be in the sole power of the lower 
house, but the Act has never been made operative, and 
it seems improbable that any such change is now 
desired. The Council, which includes men of ripe 
experience like Sir F. Bell and Sir James Allen, acts 
most usefully as a revising body; jit has long since 
ceased to contend with the lower house on matters of 
principle as opposed to detail. It has recently shown 
itseH sensitive to the encroachments of the lower house 
imder the assertion of privilege by appointing a Com- 
mittee to aid the Speaker of the Coimcil in countering 
such claims when undidy pressed. 
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*^*^^*' The weakness of New Zealand is not seen in the case 
— of Australia save as regards New South Wales. The 
Council there was constituted on the basis of nomina- 
tion, without limit of numbers, with the inevitable 
result that of late years the practice of swamping has 
been resorted to. The result has been to render the 
Council larger than the lower house as opposed to the 
proportion of a half once held wise. It is clearly im- 
possible for such a body to resist the lower house, 
though its legal powers are limited only by conven- 
tion,^ and it is clear that it must be replaced if possible 
by a body based on election of some kind. Failing such 
action, it must clearly follow the fate of the Queensland 
Council abolished in 1922. 

In the other States the upper houses rest on election. 
The principle is to havean electorate of more restricted 
character than the lower house, and to exact special 
qualifications of members. Thus Victoria requires 
ownership of freehold worth £50 a year from members, 
and electors, if not graduates or professional men, 
must own freehold rated at £10 or occupy leasehold 
rated at £lo a year. There are 34 members elected, two 
for each district, holding office for six years, one half 
retiring every three years. South Australia requires age 
thirty and three years’ readence from members, while 
electors must be at least occupiers as owners or tenants 
of a dwelling-house, or own a £50 freehold, or be £20 
leaseholders, etc. There are 20 members elected, four 
for each district, for six years, half retiring every three 
years. Tasmania demands age thirty from members, 
and electors must bepossessed of professional qualifica- 

1 For a confioveig- in 1928 over amendments of money bills see Keith. 
Jmm. Comp, Leg. si 255, 256. , 
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tions, or be holders of freeholds of £10 a year or lease- 
holds of £30. The number of members is 18, for fifteen 
districts, three retiring annually, and the term being 
six years. West Austraha also requires age thirty of 
members, and electors must be £50 freeholders, or 
leaseholders, or occupiers of £l 7 value, or Crown lease- 
holders of £10 value. The number is 30, elected for 
ten districts, the term six years. 

In aU these cases the upper house is strongly en- 
trenched and its power has normally been freely used. 
Victoria was the scene of two famous controversies in 
1865-68 and 1877-79, when the Imperial Government 
insisted on the right of the Council under the constitu- 
tion to reject, though not to amend, money bills, and 
censured efforts to evade this right by tacking or by 
paying out money without sanction of law, or by sub- 
mitting to judgement in the courts in claims for salaries 
of civil servants, and paying on the strength of these 
submissions. In 1903 a compromise was arrived at. 
The Council made concessions as to franchise and 
lowered the high qualification for members. In return 
it was allowed to deal freely with clauses in bills im- 
posing penalties, or enacting fees or appropriating such 
fees, and to suggest amendments to money bills. More- 
over, a deadlock provision was made. The Governor 
may, if a deadlock occurs, dissolve the Assembly on 
that account, and then, if the Council stUl remains 
recalcitrant, may dissolve both houses, but not in the 
case of a constitutional change. This clumsy procedure 
is no check on the Council, and it has ever since freely 
exercised its discretion as regards rejection of unsound 
financial proposals, as in 1925 when it refused to be 
moved by threats of resignation from rejecting re- 
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Chapter peatedly the unwise financial proposals e^edients of 

1 Mr. Allan’s ministry. 

South Australia in 1913 provided an ingenious rule 
as to the powers of the Council. An appropriation hill 
which, like every other money bill or money clause 
in a bill may only be introduced in the Assembly, 
must not contain proposals hot relating to purposes 
previously authorised, c.p. by inclusion in a previous 
Appropriation Act, if it is to be exempt from criticism 
by the Council. Otherwise, while the Council may not 
amend a money bill or clause, it may suggest change 
or additions, and it may send down a bill with a money 
clause in erased type asking for insertion by the 
Assembly, and the Assembly may comply with any 
such request. But if a bill receives the Governor’s 
assent, it is valid, whether ,or not there has been 
irregularity in its passage. Tor deadlocks it is provided 
that if the Council rejects a bill, and after a general 
election it again rejects the measure, the Governor 
may either dissolve both houses or summon ten mem- 
bers to the Council, two for each division. This 
machinery has not yet been put into operation, and 
its elaboration secures the Council against any prospect 
of being easily overridden. 

In practice the Council has maintained a steady 
control; the Act of 1913 represents a concession of 
minimal importance made after two vain attempts in 
1906 and 1910-11 to induce the Imperial Goverment 
to introduce legislation to override the opposition of 
the Council to reforms which would weaken its power 
of control. The British Government naturally refused 
to act, on the sound grounds that the request for 
change bad no sufficient majority to support them, and 
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tliat the constitution had not in fact proved unwork- 
able, so that interference could be justified on the only 
possible ground, necessity. Hence the Council main- 
tains still its unassailable position. It has refused to 
render the franchise lower so as to change its com- 
plexion; it has refused to enact deadlock proyisions 
enabling the Assembly to override it by thrice passing 
a bill, and it has even refused to allow the lower house 
to reconstitute itself on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation. It cannot be said that its action has been 
seriously unpopular. The upper houses in the States 
are cahn business-like bodies, representing a certain 
degree of property and they act as a wise check on the 
more reckless proposals of the lower houses. 

The same remark apphes to the upper house of 
Tasmania, where the constitution left undefined its 
powers. On the score of its elective character the 
Council exercised control over money bills, until in 
1924r-25 occurred the events already referred to when 
an Appropriation bill and an Income Tax bill were 
both assented to by the representative of the Crown 
though the Council had passed neither. The utter 
iUegahty of this course has been pointed out, but the 
crisis was solved by the adoption of a compromise 
between the houses. Au Appropriation bill may not 
contain any clause not dealing with the ordinary 
annual supply; if any other provision is contained in 
it, it shall be void. Income Tax and Land Tax Rating 
Acts shall contain no other provisions, or they shall be 
void. Bills of these kinds the Council may not amend, 
nor may it amend any other measure so as to increase 
or impose any burden on the people or appropriate 
revenue. But it may suggest amendments where it can- 
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Chapter not make tkem. Tte Act is clearly, it may confidently • 
L be asserted, without real legal value, for on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Privy Council in the case of 
McCawley v. The King'^ it appears that the Courts 
could not refuse to give efiect to measures which were 
passed by the two houses, merely because in so doing 
they had disregarded these rules. They must therefore 
•be deemed to be constitutional principles which the 
upper house is entitled to enforce, but which it is bound 
to respect as based on an accord between it and the 
Assembly. In all other matters the Council retains 
its authority unimpaired. Moreover, with proportional 
representation, it can hardly happen that the lower 
house can be in such serious opposition to the upper 
house as to justify drastic measures against the latter. 

In Western Australia in 1921 the same rules as re- 
gards the relations of the two houses as are in force in 
the Commonwealth were adopted, but the value of the 
measure is open to the gravest doubt. In the case of 
the Commonwealth the validify of the enactments was 
secured by the doctrine of repugnance to imperial 
legislation, and the maintenance of the status quo as 
regards the constitution seems to be secured by the 
Statute of Westminster, though this is not wholly tee 
from doubt. The Western Australia Act, however, is a 
local Act, and it can, on the principle of McCaivlei/s 
case, presumably be overridden by any subsequent Act, 
at any rate espressly if not by mere implication, as may 
well be the case. In fact the upper house is immune 
from coercion by the lower, and it has continued to 


1 ri9201 A.C. 691. It is different in the Commomrcalth, for the con- 
stitnHon rests on an Imperial Act and cannot he amended hy ordmaiy 
legislation either cipressly or tacitly. 
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exercise a moderatiag influence on the lower house 
when under Labour auspices that house has en- 
deavoured to advance too far on the path to State 
Socialisnij which in Western Austraha, as in Queens- 
land, has been operated with singularly httle profit to 
the State and much expense to the taxpayers through 
the inability of the government effectively to manage 
business undertakings. 

(4)^he Senate of the Msh.Jiee. State stands in a 
category of ite own, for, while other Senates have real 
powers, in the long run the Irish Senate can merely be 
regarded as an advisory body whose advice must be 
listened to in certain spheres, but need never be taken 
if it appears imsound to the lower house. Its member- 
ship is confined to persons over thirty years of age, and 
they are elected by the two houses together on the 
principle of proportional representation, names being 
first placed on a panel constituted according to Acts 
of 1927-28. The scheme contemplates the number as 
60, the tenure nine years, and a third retiring each 
three years. But for the time being, as the result of the 
changes since 1922, the actual tenure varies. Over 
money bills the Senate has no power save of recom- 
mendation, which must be made within twenty-one 
days of receipt of the bill from the Dail. The Chairman 
of the Dail decides what is a money bill, but two-fifths 
of either house or a majority of the Senate may demand 
reference to a Co mmi ttee of Privilege, sitting under a 
Supreme Court judge, which may decide the issue. In 
the case of other bills the Senate may delay the 
measure only; if it does not accept it either as sent up 
or with amendments which the Dail agrees to within 
eighteen months, the Dail may send it up again, and 
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Chapter the Senate can only delay it for'sixty day^ unless both 

1 houses agree to prolong the period. Even this delay 

may he cut down, for, if there is a dissolution, the Bail 
may act immediately on reassembling, so that by a 
special dissolution the period might be reduced to 
negligible proportions. The procedure thus laid down 
is that which Mr. De Valera resolved upon on the rejec- 
tion of the bill to remove the oath from the constitu- 
tion by the Senate in July 1932. 

The actual power exerted by a house of this type 
must be small. The value of it lies in the proposal of 
'useful amendments which the Bail often has the sense 
to accept, and, since the advent to power of Mr. Be 
Valera, it has enabled the Eree State to have a more 
. dispassionate discussion of the issues regarding Anglo- 
Irish relations than could be expected from the Bml 
with its clash of contending personalities. That the 
Senate has rendered useful services is not open to 
doubt, but whether it is worth while having an upper 
house with such restricted functions is a matter which 
admits of more dispute. ^ 



CHAPTER X 


THE LEGISLATUBES — ^POWERS, PROCEDURE, AND 
PRIVILEGES 

As in the United Kingdom, though legislation is the 
essential work of the legislature, it has the vital func- 
tion of control of the ministry and thus of the executive 
government of the country. Over the judiciary it has 
the power of securing the removal of peccant judges — 
happily its use is minimal; moreover, it can remedy the 
defects of the law as revealed in judgements, or the 
errors of judges m interpreting the laws, by legislative 
enactment, altering the law or declaring its true 
meaning. 

(!)• As we have seen, the existence of the mini stry 
depends on the goodwill of the lower house of Parlia- 
ment. This tradition has remained efiective even in the 
federations, despite the suggestion of experts that the 
scheme was -incompatible with the authority of an 
elective Senate, as in the Commonwealth, and the 
proposal of Mr. Playfair that the ministry there should 
be sjibject to the control of both houses — an idea which 
reappeared at the Indian Round Table Conference. On 
the other hand, the power of the ministry over the 
lower house cannot be ignored. The ministry may feel 
that it owes its position rather to the party in the 
country than to the legislators. They are sent to the 
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Ch£t«r house not to choose but to follow the leader of the 
— party. The ministry has the right to allocate Parlia- 
mentary time, to decide the order of measures to be 
dealt with; it can in many ways help a loyal and punish 
a negligent supporter; if he continues recalcitrant, the 
party will reject him as its candidate at the next elec- 
tion, and the ministry can normally threaten mal- 
contents with a dissolution, involving termination of 
pay and the prospect of a new contest without pariy 
funds to back him. 

formally there are, of course, sufficient opportunities 
. for members to challenge ministers. The British prac- 
tice of an address from the throne, followed generally, 
though not in the Irish Free State, afiords oppor- 
tunities of hostile amendments; finance measures are, 
as in the United Kingdom, made the subject of dis- 
cussions based, not on detail, but on principle; motions 
for the adjournment can lead to debate, and on occa- 
sions of urgency a debate may be brought on with but 
short notice to the roinistry. Or formal motions of 
no confidence may be proposed, in which case- they 
will n ormally be allocated an early date for debate. 
Questions equally serve to harass ministers, and to 
extract from them damaging admissions of irregulari- 
ties in finance or treatment of personnel, or halting 
explanations of imprudent speeches or suggestions that 
governmental favours may be purchased by votes. But 
normally the parties are too clearly defined to make 
such demonstrations count much iu influenciug votes; 
itds only when a party has begun to doubt the -wisdom 
of its leader, as was the case in 1929 with Mr. Bruce’s 
administration in the Commonwealth, that an adroit 
amendment may detach doubters and precipitate the 
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resignation of the ministry, or, as in that case, an un- ' 
successful appeal to the electorate for a mandate to 
force through the threatened measure. The control of 
the Labour parties by the caucus system, and to some 
extent of the parties in Parliament by forces outside, 
add to the rarity of changes of political allegiance in 
consequence of debate. 

The actual choice of a ministry is not granted to any 
lower house, for, though ^the Dail elects the President 
of the Council, it accepts his nominees for the other 
mimstries without insisting on voting separately on 
each name proposed. But the Bail has the power of 
preventing itself from being dissolved by a ministry 
which it dislikes, for a dissolution can only be advised 
by a ministry which commands the support of the 
Ddil, and it is dubious if the Governor-General could 
properly dissolve if he knew that the Bail had in fact 
objections to dissolution. In the crisis of 1927 it was 
clear that Mr. Cosgrave was not prepared to ask for 
a dissolution until he had made it clear that the Bail 
stiU had for him a majority, however slight. Lu the 
other Bominions no such power exists or is likely to 
exist, for the analogy of the British usage insisted on 
in 1926 by the resolution of the Imperial Conference 
gives a ministry, a right to a dissolution after one ■ 
defeat. 

How far ministers will submit to the house their 
proceedings depends on their control of the house and 
on their ability to evade inconvenient demands of their 
opponents. Most- mirdstries natiually desire as little'' 
comment as possible on the weak spots of their ad- 
ministration. Foreign issues seldom are made subjects 
of debate, unless legislation is necessary to secure 
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Ciller carrying ont of treaties, wiien it is insisted that the 

terms concluded must be accepted en bho or rejected. 

Efiorts of members to surest amendments are as futile 
as in the "United Kingdom, even in the case of the more 
informal agreements Tvith other Dominions. "ITrtually 
in such cases the matter is not one of legislation so 
much as of confidence in the work of the executive 
■which has had to reconcile its own desires the 
conflicting claims of the other party. Nevertheless such 
issues may raise serious di£B.culties, a fact which has 
resulted in the agreements between Canada and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand of 1931-32 of ingenious pro- 
visions for allowing part to be abrogated -without the 
destmction of the whole. 

(2) The legislative powers of the Dominions have 
•unquestionably been left by the Statute of "West- 
minster in a somewhat complex position. The sweeping 
effect of that Act in its fullest sense would have left 
the Dominions with "complete legislative power subject 
only to such limitation as arose from their status, for 
the Act by Sections 3 and 2 sweeps away (1) the terri- 
torial limitation of Dominion laws, and (2) the repug- 
nancy of these laws to Imperial Acts. But this -wide 
doctrine is immediately and drastically cut down by 
Sections 7-9, which safeguard the constitutions of 
Canada, the Commonwealth, and New Zealand, and by 
Section 10, which rendem the changes in Sections 2 and 
3 dependent "on adoption by the Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland. Moreover, the States of 
Australia are unaffected by the Statute, and the pro- 
vinces are given no extra-territorial power, though the 
ColonialLaws Yalidity Act, I860, ceases to apply. The 
onlv territories which thus have new constituent 
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powers are the Union, Newfoundland, and the Irish 
Pree State, but the latter is bound by the treaty of j 
1921, so that, as has been seen, in this vital aspect of I 
legislative power the Statute has introduced but little ‘ 
change. Further, the Union has limited definitely its 
power by asserting that the terms of the Union Act 
restricting the mode of alteration are binding as being 
the outcome of the agreement of the provinces when 
still colonies to unite. 

(i.)^The question then arises: Are there any forms 
of legislation which may be regarded as prohibited by 
the essential status of the Dominions? The answer to 
tliis enquiry is speculative, because it is not governed 
by any authority ))and the effect of the resolutions of 
the Imperial Conferences, 1926-30, and the passing of 
the Statute must be regarded differently from conflict- 
ing standpoints. It must, however, be remembered that 
the legislature includes the Governor-General, and that 
as representative of the Crown he cannot %vith pro- 
priety assent to anything which severs from the Crown 
the Dominion.Clt seems, therefore, that, for this reason 
among others, 'the Governor-General should not assent 
to bills which would alter the succession to the throne, 
and this is confirmed by the Statute of Westminster, 
which makes it clear that any such bill should be based 
on agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. If assent were given, the measure, it may 
be held, would not be a legitimate enactment but a 
declaration of independence. In the same way one 
should probably treat an Act to declare war — as does 
the Congress of the United States — or to make peace, 
if these measures were taken contrary to the action of 
the United Kingdom. They would be, even if assented 
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to. ezt32-l°gai measnros latiar than ezerdses of tie 
jZ- h^hiirepoTrervnieriiecomiitTitioiLTbesameom- 
sdsTstaoB applies to a measiire to eiisme tie oljserv- 
aiLoe oi Beiitialitj, for it “otild forbid Brifeb subjeets 
to aid to tie CroTra eontiaij to tldr alle^anee; 
it -rroold aiitioiise tie oScers of tie ports to treat 
Eritisi ressels as belligerent and to refuse tiem en- 
tranoe or limit- tieir staj; it — ould prevent tie supplj 
of provisions or munitions to suci vessels for purposes 
of tie enective continuation of tieir attack on tie 
eneffi-Ts 2 nd so on indeSnitelv. Snci a measure Trould 
mean tiat tie Dominion, io^rever reluctantly, iad 
decided to 'biezk airav mom its connection vriti tie 
Crovm. There are manv stqjs sioit of tiese actions 
— iici mi^t vreli ie compatible vdti tie continuance 
of aEegiance^) In all ‘J^'ais tiere have been mitigatioDS 
of tie seventy of tie measures applied against tie 
enemy, and a Dominion legislature mi^t easily tlink 
it- St’ to iegi^te to undo tie e5ect of tie common lav 
in nla'dng" enemy subjects in a relation oi non-inter- 
oouise and in forbiddisg trade viti tie enemy. Tie 
CroTTiL by tie nrexogative in tie United Engdom, has 
vide dis^etiom and tie Dominion Parliament could 
vest suci discretion in tie Govemor-Deneral though 
none of tie nierogative may iave been delegated. ^ 

( Beyond such in^ces as tiese tiere can ie nothing 
is tie status of a Domimon to justify doubt of fe 
autioritv. Tie id% that tiere are other matters, con- 
nected ^ti tie prerogative, viici are ieyond Do- 
minion comnetenc^ as, for instance, tie siev that tie 
risit to naidon could not be taken avay from ias 
Goremo^GenemL is founded on older ooncgilions of 
tie relations of parts of tie Empire.’) 
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(ii.); In tlie case of the Irish Free State, however, 
there are certain fundamental principles laid down as 
to the liberties of the subject. These will be dealt with 
below, but it is clear that a difficulty arises as to their 
effective protection by the constitution, now that the 
Statute of Westminster has enabled the Irish Parlia- 
ment to repeal the Imperial Act of 1922 approving the 
Irish Free State constitution. The constitution thus 
rests on its own foundations, and this is formed by an 
Act of the Constituent Assembly of 1922. It may there- 
fore be held that the constitution is a document 
superior to the legislature which it creates, and that 
the Courts can ^ve effect to any doctrine therein laid 
down by holding fro ianto invalid any enactment 
which violates it. Fortunately in the main the Articles 
are so expressed as to be capable of being overridden 
by an ordinary law, and it must be remembered that 
the constitution itself can be altered by an ordinary 
Act for at least sixteen years from its taking effect. It 
is sufficient then to enact what is desired and to state 
that it is a constitutional amendment so as to oust the 
rule that the enactment must be read subject to the 
constitution. ) 

This view, it may be suggested, is contrary to the 
doctrine of the Priv}’^ Council in McCawley v. The King,^ 
but that judgement deals with a case where the issue 
was one of repugnancy to an Imperial Act, and it was 
held that the power to alter the constitution given by 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, was absolute 
and could be exercised by necessary intendment as 
well as by express change. That principle cannot be 
applied as necessarily or probably valid as regards a 
1 [1920] A.C. 691. 
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Chapter Constitution whose value lies in the fact that it was 
Jh. enacted by an Assembly claiming to determine for the 
. people of Ireland the mode of exercise of lepslative 
power and the limits confining it. 

(iii.)/The rule of repugnancy, as noted above, still 
applies to the Australian States, and, until formally 
extended in its operation by the Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and Newfoundland, was 
left operative by the Statute of Westminster for these 
territories. The essential doctrine of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 18G5, reduces repugnancy to the case 
where a Colonial Act is repugnant to an Imperial Act . 
or a rule under it which extends expressly or by neces- 
sary intendment to the colon)'. It has been suggested 
in the Commonwealth ‘ that the Act does not apply to 
Dominion legislation enacted under the constitutions., 
passed subsequent to the date of the Act,j and it was 
actually held that an Order in Council as to appeals 
under the Judicial Committee Act, 1844, was not 
superior in validity to the Commonwealth Judiciar}' 
Act made under the powers of the constitution of 1900. 
This view, however, is not that of the Privj' Council, 
nor can it even be said to represent the view of the 
High Court. Sir A. Knox, C.J., and the four other 
justices had no doubt in the important case of t/nfoa 
Steamship Company of New Zealand v. The Common- 
wealth- that the Colonial Laws Validity Act was of 
general application to the legislation of the Common- 
wealth. 

There remains, however, the difliculty that repug- 


J Commmiccalth x.LmerickSkamsMp 
lie. .See nlso Commontnallft v. Krcglinscr .(■ Fentau, Lid. 3/ C.L.B. 
- (1025), 3G C.L.H. 130. 
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nancy is not always easy to define. In the Union Steam- 
ship Co.’s Case the tendency of the majority of the 
High Court was to extend rather than limit the doctrine 
by’ mating the decision rest on the broad ground that 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, provided a code 
which it was not possible for a Dominion Parliament 
to alter in detail, even if the two measures could to 
some extent be made to work together. Mr. Latham ^ 
has stressed the similarity of this judgement to that 
adopted in dealing with the powers of the Common- 
wealth and the States in regard to industrial arbitra- 
tion. At one time it was deemed that both State and 
Commonwealth awards might be upheld if they could 
be worked; an employer ordered by the State to pay 
one rate and by the Commonwealth to pay a smaller 
rate could comply with both by paying the higher rate 
as the greater included the less.® But in the dispute ® 
between the New South Wales law providing for a 
44-hour week and the Commonwealth award of a 
48-hour week, the High Court adopted the view that 
the Commonwealth award mtist be deemed to cover 
the whole field and to require obedience to a 48-hour 
week standard. The issue depends clearly on each 
individual case, and does not admit of any simple 
doctrine, but the more sound view probably is that the 
repugnancy must be necessary and clear to invalidate 
the terms of a Dominion or State Act. There are very 
few cases where in the field of such legislation, apart 
from constitutional problems in the federations and 
the Union, the doctrine of repugnancy has been effeot- 

^ Amtralia and the British Commonwealth, chap. vi. 

® Whyiroufs Case (1910), 10 O.L.B. 266. 

® Clyde Engineering Co., Ltd. v. Cowbum (1926), 37 C.LJK. 466. 
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Chapter ively pleaded. It has naturally often been invoked in 

vain, as when it was claimed that the Commonwealth 

could not levy land tax on leasehold lands, ^ because 
the States had by Imperial Act power to regulate the 
dealing with their lands: or that the New South Wales 
Government could not deal with Gardenisland, because 
an Order in Council of 1899 had mentioned that 
Garden Island had been dedicated in perpetuity for 
defence purposes.* Or again an effort was made to 
show that Commonwealth collision regulations were 
incompatible with imperial regulations,* and llagna 
Carta has, needless to say, vainly been invoked to 
control the le^'slation of the Commonwealth on 
immigration.* 

(iv.)(The territorial limitarion has caused consider- 
able (Ufficulty,)for in the Commonwealth High Court it 
■ has been interpreted rather strictly in accor^nce with 
the doctrine apparently contained in the decision of 
the Privj' Council in Madeoi v. Attorney-General of 
Jseu: South Wales, ^ and it is not clear bow far the latest 
views of the Privy Council alter the trend of decisioiui 
of the High Court. The decision in Madeoi’ s Case re- 
ferred to the power of the legislature of New South 
Wales to provide for the punishment of bigamy com- 
mitted outside the colony. The conviction was held 
invalid, and of course it must be contrasted with the 
decision in Earl RusseWs Case « where effect was duly 
* AML Jar QuemAani r. A.-O. /or On Commmvtalih ( 19 13), SOC-LB. 


* OvmmmaeAth «/ Avflralia r. Neie Smih Wakt, [1929] A.C. 431. 

* Hvme r. Palrnir (1926), 38 C.L.B. 441. 

< Ghh Oee V. Shriin (1906). 3 C.I-.B. M9; In 1918 it irat 
Qu«beo that onlv the Imperial Parliament could miapcnd the Habeas 
Corpas Act: Bfcmrtoy, In re, 24 B. de .1. 578. , C 440. 

» [1891] A-C. 455. . 
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given by tbe House of Lords to the British Act of .c 
i861 making bigamy committed outside England by a 
British subject a criminal ofEence.^he restriction thus 
laid down was met in part in the preparation of the 
Commonwealth constitution by giving powers which 
clearly must be extra-territorial in effect: control of 
lighthouses, etc.; of fisheries in Australian waters 
beyond territorial limits; immigration and emigration; 
influx of criminals; external affairs; and relations of the 
Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific. More- 
over, by Section 6 of the Constitution Act the laws of 
the Commonwealth were to be in force on all British 
ships, save the King’s ships of war, whose first port of 
clearance and port of destination were in the Com- 
monwealth.} 

Hone the less the High Court has not shown any in- 
clination to extend unduly the ambit of power. The 
Privy Council in Attorney-General of Canada v. Cam ^ 
in 1 906 laid down a more generous doctrine that Canada 
had all powers necessary to deal with deportation of 
immigrants, including such measure of extra-territorial 
restraint as might be requisite. This was followed by 
the High Court in Robtelmes v. Brenan,^ where it held 
that the Commonwealth had power to expel the Pacific 
islanders from Queensland; and during the war both 
New Zealand® and the Commonwealth® were held by . 
their courts to have authority to legislate for their 
troops overseas, though this power could have been 
based on the specific power in this regard given by 
the Imperial Amiy Act.® New Zealand, however, in 

® [1906] A.C. 542. “ (1908), 4 C.L.R. 395. 

® SempU V, O'Danovan, [1917] N.ZX.B. 273. 

^ Sickerdick T.Ashttm (191S), 25 OX.K. 506. ^ S^tion 176 (11).- 
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CJiapfer Lander’s Case, ^reaffirmed thedootrine of Madeod’s Case 

as regards bigamy committed ciutside New Zealand, 

orem^g the argument of Sir J. Salmond in favour 
of a wider power, and the decision of the Chief Justice 
in the Wellington Cooks' and Stewards’ Union Gase‘ in 
favour of the power of New Zealand to regulate the 
actions of employers and employees on a New Zealand 
ship overseas. The High Court ruled in WienhoU’s Case^ 
that a Queensland Stamp Act could not, or at least 
must not be construed, to apply to a deed which was 
executed in England and had never when operative 
been physically in Queensland. But it is not clear 
whether this doctrine is more than a rule of construc- 
tion rather than an absolute negation of power to legis- 
late by apt words, and the same difficulty applied to 
other judgements on taxation issues. Thus in the im- 
portant^ decision that the Commonwealth cannot tax 
a dividend on shares situate in England Under its 
Income Tax law, the issue is not so much one of extra- 
territorial authority as the efiect which in England is 
to be given to an attempt to tax properly which is truly 
English; even if the Commonwealth has the fullest 
power of a foreign state, is it right to give efiect to it 
in England? The problem is not solved by the Statute 
of Westminster, for it does not touch on the efiect in 
England of Dominion legislation, but the efiect in their 
courts: 

It has also been found that the rule can easily be 
evaded. Thus, if it is not possible to forbid the break- 

* [1919]3f.Z.L.B. 805. ' (1906), 26 N.Z.L.B. 394. 

3 (1915), 20 C.L.B. 640. „ . . , m t 

^ London and Sovth American Investimnl Trust, IM. y. British Tmnco 

Co. {Australia), IM., [1927] 1 Cb. 107, 
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ing of customs seals oji stores on the high seas, still it is 
an offence to enter Commonwealth waters with the 
seals broken; ^ if it is not legal to punish bigamy com- 
mitted outside Canada, stiU it is legitimate to punish 
persons who leave Canada in order to commit that 
offence abroad; * if persons not resident in the Dominion 
are parties to contracts to be performed there, it is 
legitimate to give judgements against them and execute 
them, even if these judgements would be refused 
execution in England as improperly obtained.’ 

To these considerations falls now to be added the 
strong view of the Privy Council in favour of the 
validity of the Canadian decision * to punish offences 
against Canadian customs legislation committed on 
Canadian registered shipping with twelve miles of the 
coast of the Dominion. On many grounds it might have 
been possible to approve such legislation, including the 
right of the Dominion imder the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, s. 735, to regulate her registered ship- 
ping. But the Privy Council accepted the wide view 
that the only question was one which would apply 
equally to the United Kingdom, of the proper construc- 
tion of a measure legitimately intended and in accord- 
ance with the practice of many countries, including the 
United Kingdom,® to make legislation against customs 

^ P. ct Ot Steam I^aviffalion Co, t. Kingston, [1903] A.C- 471. 

® Bigamy Sections, Criminal Code, In re (1897), 27 S.C.R. 461. A like 
control is used in FisheiT' Acts, e.g, c. 42 of 1929. 

3 AsTibury v. EUis, [1893] A.C. 339. 

* Dunphy V. Croft, [1930] 4 D.L.B. 159; in Privy Council, 48 TX.E. 
652 as Croft v- Dunphy, See also Trenholm t. McCarthy, [1930] 1 D.L.R. 
674. 

^ See Wheaton, International Law (ed. Keith), i. 367. The Canadian 
Supreme Court has exercised jurudiction over an American vessel cap- 
tured in “hot pursuit"; The Ship “A^ortA” v. The King (1906), 37 S.C.B. 
385; Can, Bar Beeiew, is. 182*5. 
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3h^ter offences operative within that Imit of area. Thus it 
— laj'B down clearly that in this matter and analogous 
cases there is no implication in the status of a Dominion, 
apart altogether from the Statute of Westminster, of 
inferior power to the United Kingdom. 

It must be remembered that in the case of the pro- 
vinces the local limitation is inherent in the Canaian 
constitution under Section 92 of the British North, 
America Act, 1867, and that it remains despite the 
Statute of Westminster. The exact effect of the limita- 
tion is not easy to discern, but in respect of the power 
to levy death duties it is decided by Brassard v. Smith^ 
that, where the only ground of taxation is presence of 
property in the province, as distinct from the presence 
therein of the legatee, the property cannot be taxed, 
unless on the principles of private international law it 
is there situate. So Quebec cannot levy a tax on shares 
in a Quebec bank if they are duly registered at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and transferable there, for the situs of a 
share is where it can effectively be dealt with. So in a 
famous case, that of the Alberta and Great Watenoays 
Railway Co.,* it was ruled that Alberta could not con- 
fiscate by legislation funds in the Koyal Bank at Ed- 
monton because such action would mean depriving 
certain lenders of money of the right to secure payment 
from the bank atMontreal where their debt was situate, 
and thus was beyond provincial jurisdiction. 

(v.)^Subject to these limitations, the plenary power 
of the various Parhaments, including even provincial 
legislatures, is as extensive as the Imperial Parliament 
in its plenitude of power could convey. They are in no 

1 [1926] A.C. 331. Seo K«th, Joum. Comp. Log. xiii. 280. 

2 [1913] A.C. 283 aa Roijal Banh of Canada r. B. 
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sense delegates of the Imperial Parliament and they ( 
therefore are not bound by the rule affecting subordin- 
ate legislative bodies that delegatus non potest delegare?- 
They have wide discretion to choose to what extent 
their enactments are to depend for their operation on 
declarations by the executive.^ Thus in the Welshacli 
Light Company of A-ustralasiaY. The Commonwealth^ it 
was energetically contended that the Commonwealth 
could not pass an Act penalising trading with the enemy 
which allowed the Governor-General to prohibit any 
act. It is clear that the attack could at most touch only ' 
the validity of the view taken of what might constitute 
such trading by the Governor-General, and that to 
attempt to declare the Act invalid because of such a 
provision was impossible. So again it is for the Parlia- 
ment to decide what measures it should enact for the 
peace, order, and good government of the territory, 
the words used in the constitutions to give authority 
to the Parliaments. Vainly in Riel’s Case® was it 
pleaded that it must not be assumed that the Dominion 
of Canada was given authority to tamper with the law 
of treason or diminish the safeguards provided for the 
accused in such cases by English law. No doubt in the 
High Court of Australia there have heen dicta suggest- 
ing that it is the Court’s opinion of what falls within a 
power that is to determine the vahdily of Ifegislation, 
but that is clearly not the true doctrine. All that can 
be claimed for the courts is that, if they find a Parlia- 
ment with defined powers, like that of the Common- 


^ Hodge v. The Queen (1883), 9 App. Cas. 117; Powell v. Apollo Candle 
Co. (1885), 10 App. Cas. 282; Baxter v. Ah Way (1909), 8 C.L.B. 626; 
Biel T. The Queen (1885), 10 App. Cas. 6T5, 678. 

® (1916), 22 C.L.R. 268. 

3 (1885), 10 App. Cas. 675. 
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wealth, dealing with a topic under the claim that it falls 
within a power when it certainly does not, the opinion 
of the court prevails.^ It is not enough, as many 
Canadian cases show, that the Parliament should claim 
to be exercising a power, if in substance it does some- 
thing else; for example, if it endeavours under 'cover 
of enacting criminal law to arrogate to itself the power 
of regulating the business of insurance. Nor again may 
it impose taxation merely in order thus to compel 
obedience to its efforts to control by licence that im- 
portant occupation.’ 

The limits of the power of legislatures to create 
subordinate bodies with legislative authority are hard 
to determine. The question has been raised in regard 
to Manitoba legislation’ to provide for the initiative 
and referendum, and it was held that the Manitoba Act 
attacked was invalid, because it was provided that, if 
a petition for the repeal of an Act were initiated, and 
under the procedure in such cases approved by the 
legislature, the Act would stand repealed without the 
assent or veto of the Lieutenant-Governor being ob- 
tained; still less, of course, would the Governor-General 
have any power to disallow. This meant; in short, that 
an Act could be repealed without the assent of the 
Crown. As the province cannot alter its constitution 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor, the Act 
was clearly an invalid efiort to change his position 
vitally. On the other hand, incidentally it has been 
indicated by the Privy Council that Alberta legislation 

1 Whybrmila Case (1910), 11 C.L.B. 311; Holman, AvMralian Cm- 
sifhdimt pp. 8-10. ‘ 

® A.'G-. for Canada A.-G, for Alberta, [1916] 1 AC, SBS;As-G^for 
Quelec v. A.-G. for Canada., [1932] A.0. 41. 

® Initiative and Referendum. Act, In re, [1919] A.C. 935. 
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for enactment of laws by- the initiatiA^e is valid.^ The 
argument is that' the legislature is intended to enact 
what the people desire; if, therefore, a measure is pre- 
pared and approved by the electorate, it is proper that 
it should be passed by the legislature without the right 
to alter or reject. The objection that a legislature is 
intended to discuss and clarify the views of the elector- 
ate may be met by two considerations. La the first 
place, the biU prepared by initiative is discussed by 
the legislature and may be rejected once; only then 
does it go to a referendum, thus giving the electorate 
the advantage of studying the legislature’s opinions. 
Secondly, an Act of 1923 enables the legislature to 
decide several questions to be placed before the electors 
at the referendiun when the voting is preferential, thus 
securing them a substantial measure of legislative 
guidance. How much further this process could be 
carried without finding the courts opposed, it is im- 
possible to conjecture. A legislature for a Dominion, 
it seems to be held, cannot properly extinguish itself, 
so that presumably it cannot hand over all its powers 
to another body, except by way of transforming itself 
by a constitutional change, and in the case of the 
Canadian provinces the power of change exists. 

It is of course entirely within the power of any 
legislature to decide that issues shall be settled by 
referendum, or to allow local option as regards the 
application of liquor control.' A classical example of 
the two systems is afforded by New Zealand, where the 
referandum has been employed trienniaUy to decide 
the issue of prohibition or continuance or governmental 

' R. V. Ral Bdl Liquora, Ud., [1922] 2 A.C. 12S. 

® Official Tear Book of the Commonwealth, xsu. 1005-8. • 
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'Chapter management for the whole Dominion, while a system 

of local option is in operation. The referenda have so 

far failed to give the majoritiy desired for prohibition. 

The legislatures are not delegates of the people any 
more than of the Imperial Parliament, and accordingly 
there are no legal limits on their power to legislate 
without reference to the electors. This is illustrated 
above aU in the power to extend the life of Parhainent, 
the latest example of which, the action of New Zealand 
in 1932 , ehcited the strongest protests, although the 
decision was merely dictated by the extreme financial 
difficulties of the time. But the danger to the electorate 
of this exercise of sovereignty is clear, as has been 
insisted upon above. 

The plenitude of legislative power cannot, it is cer- 
tain, be restrained by any principles of morality. Con- 
fiscatory Acts axe valid if their intention is clear,i and 
judges will no doubt follow the English rule of not 
assuming that any Act is intended to take property 
• without compensation, unless it is clearly so expressed.® 
In the Commonwealth efiorts have been made to re- 
strict legislative authority on the plea that it infringes 
the jujBcial sphere, but with little efiect. It has been 
the rule that to expropriate property from an enemy 
subject ® in pursuance of statutory regulations is not 
a judicial act, and it seems clear that the Common- 
wealth can enact retrospective laws. If it cannot reverse 
a judgement of the High Court, as that would perhaps 
infringe judicial power, it can declare the law to be 

1 Floren'ce Mining Co. t. CotnU Lake Mining Co. ( 1908 ), JS aL.R. 

275j for of irills, Sammmi, In n (1921), 51 O.L.B. 149; Kiddell, 

Canadian Conrfrtafi'oJi, pp. 14-16. d rionm D, lfi9 

2 Cf. Worti Charterbind Esiyioraium Co. t. B., [1931] 1 Ch. 169. 

s Socke V. Eronheimer (1921), 29 C.L.R. 329. 
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otherwise than the interpretation of the Court, though 
it is doubtful if this could be done when litigation 
depending on the meaning of a statute was pending so 
as to oust the jurisdiction of the court.^ The Irish Free 
State affords an example of legislation to declare that 
the Copyright Act, 1911, must be deemed to have been 
in force in the State during a period when its existence 
as law there was denied by the Supreme Court. At the 
same time proceedings in respect of infringement of 
copyright in that period were forbidden on the score of 
Article 43 in the constitution which forbids Parliament 
to declare acts -to be infringements of the law which 
were not so at the date of their commission.® But in 
the Constitution (Amendment No. 17) Act, 1931, when 
the question was one of punishing ex fost facto offences 
against the government of the day, the provisions of 
Article 43 were deliberately overridden. Yet it is fairly 
clear that its purpose was to apply not to civil rights 
but to criminal law, and that its use in a civil issue 
was xmconstitutional. 

Another limitation which is apparently suggested as 
possible by the Privy Council in Croft v. Dunphy ® is 
the view that a Dominion is not conceded the right by 
the Imperial Parliament to legislate contrary to inter- 
inational law. The issue was not decided in that case, 
for the Council held that the terms of the customs 
legislation impugned were in accordance with inter- 

^ Keir, Law of tte Australian Gonstitutiont p. 33. In Smith v. City of 
London (1909), 20 O.L.B. 133, it was laid down that the province could 
stop any litigation once begun and any future litigation on a stated 
subject. 

® The Copyright (Preservation) Act, 1929, Sections 1 and 4; Perform- 
ing Pight Societyf Ltd, v. Bray Urban Councilj [1930] A.C. 377. 

3 (1932}.48T.L.R. 852. 
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Chapter national law, even apart from 'the fact that the vessel 

offending was registered in Nova Scotia and no foreign' 

element was thus involved. But the suggestion itself 
is clearly untenable. An implied limitation of this sort 
is really out of the question, for the simple reason that 
international law is too ill defined to act as a criterion, 
and that no case has yet been decided on the basis 
suggested, while the duty of the British courts to give 
effect to British legislation despite objections on the 
score of international law is unquestioned.' As in Eng- 
land, Dominion courts doubtless will not interpret a 
statute as ignoring international law if possible, but 
that is a rule of interpretation, not of limitation of 
power.^recisely in like manner Dominion courts mil 
assume that their laws of descent on intestacy, though 
absolute in terms, do not apply to persons domiciled 
outside their jurisdiction.) 

(vi./ In addition to the legislation of the Parlia- 
ments, as in England, there is much legislative activity 
by the executive under delegated powers) There has 
not perhaps developed so strong a feeling against that 
form of action as has been displayed in the United 
Kingdom, but there are many occasions in which it 
is necessary for the courts to interpret exercises of 
delegated authority and to limit action. In the United 
Kingdom this issue has been in part evaded by enact- 
'ing that rules shaU be read as part of the Act under 
which they are made, a provision which exempts them 
from examination by the courts beyond the fact that 


' UoTl^ai T. Pdew, 8 F. (-last.) 93. 101. Treats be approvrf 
by ledslation to alter law: see ITalto V. Bairi, [1892] A.C. 491; 
SewBrun^ch v. OBM. Co. (1925), 94 L.J.P.C. 142; Sejrr^ 

Go., [1932] 2 D.L.B. 216; Keith, Joum. Comp. Le . ni. 106, 10 1 . 
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the rules must actually fall within the ambit of the 
powers given by the Act.’-lj'lus method has not been 
adopted normally, in the Dominions. But the courts 
there are ready to admit the validity of delegated 
powers where clearly within the terms of the authority 
conferredJinBcEEfer v. AhWay- the issue arose whether 
the Governor-General in Council could validly issue a 
proclamation under the Customs Act, 1901, prohibiting 
the importation of opium in a condition fit for smoking. 
The High Court ^ accepted the delegation as just, for 
the Act is not restricted in terms so as to make opera- 
tive the rule of limitation to articles eiusdem generis, 
which was fatal to the attempt in England to use a 
general power under the customs legislation to exclude 
any articles thought suitable for exclusion by the 
ministry.* Similarly(the delegation to the Governor- 
General of power to determine by proclamation the 
issue of trading with the enemy has been held valid.*’ 
On the other hand, the Supreme Court of Canada * has 
ruled that it is illegal for the Minister of Fisheries in 
Canada to lay down as a condition for a licence to use 
an otter trawl under the Act of 1929 that the vessel 
must be built in the Dominion, for the Act specifies 
merely that the vessels must be registered in Canada 
and owned by Canadians or Canadian companies, 
f During the war period, of course, the power of dele- 
gated legislation was used very widely in the Dominions 

^ Fori, Paper, Cmd. 4060 (1932). For the limits of this action, see The 
King v. National Fish Go., Lid., [1931] Ex. C.R. 76. 

= (1909), 8 C.L.B. 626. 

* it negafiTed the daim that Section 1 of the constitution gave sole 
legislative power to the Parliament. 

* A.-G. V. Brorm, [1920] 1 K.B. 773j [1921] 3 K.B. 29. 

* Welsbaeh Light Go. v. Gommomvealth (1916), 22 C.L.B. 26S. 

« B. T. National Fish Go., Lid.', [1931] Ex. C.B. 75. 
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Ch^ter as in the-United.ipigddm, and no doubt tte courts 
— accepted as valid . much that would not otherwise be 
permissible. Thus the Couhnonwealth ^ was held not 
merely as a matter of defence, able to pass a measure 
in wide terms allowing exercise of the power to make 
War Precautions Regulations, but the action of the 
Governor-General in fixing prices for commodities was 
upheld.^So in Canada it was ruled that an Order in 
Council under the War Measures Act, 1914 , properly 
authorised a procedure to secure the fixing by govern- 
ment authorily of the cost of news-print paper supplied 
to publishers.* 

( 3 ) The control of the Parliaments over finance rests 
essentially, as has been seen, in the lower houses, for 
the upper chambers, despite the fact that they have in 
general wider powers than the House of Lords, never- 
theless as a rule exercise them with moderation and 
restraint. It was felt on all sides in 1913 that the refusal 
of the Canadian Senate to homologate the policy of 
granting 35 million dollars to strengthen the British 
-navy was an action rather of partisan bitterness than of 
justifiable caution in the use of public funds. 

In' form the lower house has the fullest control of 
supply; it decides the expenditure to be incurred, and 
the means by which it is to be made good. The pro- 
cedure follows the established British precedents in 
principle. The house resolves itself into Committees of 

^ Faxey T. BuneU (I916), 21 CX.B. 433. 

® Fort Francea Poiver and Fnip Co. v. MamUiba Free, Press, [1923] 
A.C. 695. Tor an invalid Ordinance as to capital fenifory of Australia, 
ace Federal Capital Commission v. Laristan Building, do., Co, (1929), 
42 C.L.R. 582. A general power under a mining law does not validate a 
colour bar against native skilled workers: B, v. Hildicb Smith, [1924] 
T.P.D. 69. 
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Supply and of Ways and Means on the British model. 
Moreover, the British conventional rule, which rests at 
AVestminster on resolutions of the Commons, that no 
money measure can be considered save on the recom- 
mendation of the Crown, is formally enacted as law in 
the Dominion constitutions, as is the principle of the 
annual session of Parliament. The smaller size of the 
Dominion Parliaments, and the less complex character 
of the operations which they control, enable the 
members to exercise a more intelbgent criticism over 
the. estimates, but it must not be assumed that this 
is necessarily a wholly good tiling. In fact the press- 
ure of electors on members and that of members on 
the Government are continuously exerted to enforce 
expenditures of umvise and wasteful character on 
various forms of public works, especially when an 
election is near. A Canadian member has been able to 
assure his electorate at a by-election that there is a 
schedule of what will be done for the district if he is 
returned, and that if he is not nothing will be ex- 
pended; and the application of money for roads was 
long a decisive factor in securing popularity and re- 
election in Newfoundland. Some efforts have had to be 
made to counter this evil; thus in the Commonwealth 
and in New South Wales, as has been'seen, the fact that 
the upper house must be consulted has led to the evolu- 
tion of the system of setting up Committees on which 
both houses have representation to which all proposals 
for public works exceeding £25,000 or £20,000 must be 
referred, so that the projects may be examined dis- 
passionately and carefully with full investigation of 
the estimates submitted by the departmental chiefs 
and experts. The Union has the plan of establishing a 
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campter separate and self-contained financial system fox the 

L Railways, Ports, and Harbours with the intention that 

they should be managed on business hues. The theory 
is that these publicutilities should be so controlled as to 
bring in returns to meet the expenses of operation and 
interest and sinking fund on debt, New-construction of 
railways cannot be provided for blindly by Parliament, 
for the administration must lay before it an estimate 
of the deficit on working, if any, which may be ex- 
pected, and this must be made good from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund as distinct from the Railways 
and Harbours Fund, and Parliament must make good 
to that fund any services which it requires it to under- 
take gratuitously or under cost. But, though Parlia- 
ment thus cannot be blind to consequences, that does 
not mean that it need refrain from action, and in fact, 
as the Auditor-General pointed out in 1925, the new 
policy of the employment at high wages of unskilled 
white labour in lieu of natives contradicts the purpose 
. of the constitution that railways and harbours shall be 
managed on business principles. The answer, of course, 
is that national weU-being must take precedence of 
mere economy when the two clash. 

Just as it is difficult for governments to control 
expenditure, as New Zealand found when it had to 
adopt the most drastic of Parhamentary methods te 
force through economy in 1931-32, so it is difficult 
to secure revenue, for taxation is as unpopular in the 
Dominions as in the United Kingdom. But this is to 
some- extent countered by the fondness for the use of 
customs duties as the mode of securing revenue, for 
then there will always be an interested group of meni- 
bers who desire in the interests of manufacturers and 
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employers to obtain higher protection for some business 
of importance ■wliich it is desired to extend. No doubt 
an individual group would have little weight, for its 
selfish ends might be easil}’’ denounced, but there are 
numbers of such groups, whose natural action is to 
unite to secure tariffs by agreement that each party 
shall support the others in their application to the 
government. The process is carried out in the most 
complete form in the Commonwealth, where the power 
of Senators to suggest increases of duties proposed by 
the House results in the duties being finall}’’ fixed, in 
the past, at ever-increasing amounts by agreements 
arrived at private!)' between interested members. The 
moderating influence, of course, in such cases consists 
in the fact that, while the representatives of primary 
producers dislike increases, they have the assistance of 
members interested in such secondary industries as 
require fairly cheap raw or semi-manufactured material 
as a basis for their output. Not less important is the 
pressure of manufacturers in Canada, where they have 
succeeded since 1870 in forcing up duties steadily, 
aided no doubt by the similar action taken in the 
United States, New Zealand has had e.vactl)' the same 
experience, and the Union of South Africa has more 
recently developed the policy of fostering secondary 
industries, a plan declared vital to the Free State by 
Mr. Cosgrave’s ministr)' but even more energetically 
pressed by Mr. De Valera. 

Obviously to meet these conditions some serious 
consideration of tariff changes is essential if there is 
not to be chaos. Hence in the Commonwealth a Tariff 
Board Act of 1921-29 secures that all proposals for 
new rates, or for bounties, or the application of the 

a 
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Chapter British preferential tariff to other Dominions or of the 
intermediate tariff to foreign countries, which norm- 
ally are exposed to the general tariff, and complaints 
against imdue charges by manufacturers under pro- 
tection, shall he dealt with by a Board, now of four 
members, whose advice is made available to Parlia- 
ment; while by requiring that enquiries shall be held 
in public and evidence given on oath the electorate is 
afforded means of realising the effect of tariff changes. 
The Board also makes enquiries on which may be based 
the imposition of anti-dumping duties, a policy fol- 
lowed in all the Dominions. In Canada, from 1926, an 
Adrisoiy Board on Tariff and Taxation was set up 
under the Supply Act by Mr. Mackenzie King. In 1931 
its members were deprived of their functions by Mr. 
Bennett, and in lieu an Act was passed to establish 
a Tariff Board, whose three members bold ofiSce for 
ten years and are not eligible for election to the Com- 
mons for two years thereafter. The Liberals claimed 
that tenure should be at pleasure, as the Board should 
be in harmony with the government of the day, but 
this was rejected as well as the proposal that all re- 
quests for tariff increases must be referred to it, ,and 
that it should investigate the capitalisation, salaries 
and wages, and hours of labour of companies applying 
for increased rates of duly. The Board has the duly of 
recommending the rates to be levied to equate costs of 
production as between Canadian and imported goods, 
and it senses an important part in maintaining the 
excessive height of Canadian imposts on imports from 
the United Kingdom. The Irish Free State by the 
Tariff Commission Act, 1926, established an excellent 
system. The Commission has three members who are 
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nominated by the Ministers of Finance, Agriculture, 
and Industry; each hold office for two years but may 
be re-elected. They have the powers of a court as to 
securing evidence and examining witnesses on oath. 
To the Commission is referred any application for in- 
crease or change or abolition of tariSs, and the report 
of the Commission is accorded the greatest weight by 
the government and Parliament. 

Control over the use of the funds approved by Parlia- 
ment is ensured by the adoption of a system similar 
to the British. Th\is in the Commonwealth the duty of 
the Treasury is to prepare estimates of requirements, 
•submit them to the Auditor-General, who, if satisfied, 
certifies that appropriation has been made, and the 
Governor-General then signs a warrant authorising the 
Treasury to issue cheques on the public account in 
the Commonwealth Bank into which receipts are paid. 
The Auditor-General is an official independent of the 
government, who can be removed only on addresses 
from the two houses. As in the United Kingdom, it is 
his business to scrutinise the expendittzre carried out 
through the Treasiuy department. He must satisfy 
himself that expenditure is duly vouched, that it is 
charged to the proper heads of the estimates, and that 
it is duly authorised. So also he supervises the correct- 
ness of the collection and accounting for revenue, 
trading accounts, and stores. He has the right to sur- 
charge, but the Govemor-GeheralinCouncilmayremit. 

. A reasonable discretion in charging excess expenditure 
against other subdivisions in the estimates is given to 
the Treasurer. Parliament, by means of a Public Ac- 
counts Committee, examines the accounts in the light 
of the advice of the Auditor-General, but it may be 
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Chapter feared that, as in the Uiuted Kingdom, these ex jiosl 
— i. facto inquests are of minor importance as encouraging 
economy, and that the most important work is that 
of the Auditor-General, whose function, however, is 
after all one of securing correctness of account and due 
authority, but not of criticising financial methods, still 
less objects. 

All expenditure, of course, cannot be foreseen, and 
it may be that sums must be paid before an Act is 
passed. The Governor-General then issues a special 
warrant, and on occasion enormous sums are thus 
spent, as in Canada in 1926 when the grant of a dis- 
solution to llr, Meighen without supply having been 
passed rendered it imperative to expend millions on 
warrants only. The practice is far from rare, but in 
some cases it has been mitigated by legislation which 
permits expenditure either of sums up to a fixed amount 
or Slims based on the expenditure authorised for the 
previous year pending Parliamentary sanction. Such 
warrants, of course, diminish the power of the upper 
house, for money spent cannot well be refused sanc- 
tion, nor could it de facto be recovered in the majority 
of cases. The Governor-General’s position in these 
matters is governed by the consideration that he 
cannot, imless in a very flagrant case of illegality, 
refuse to accept the assurance of ministers that funds 
must be provided to carry on the admimstration. Of 
course, if a Government like that of Jlr. Lang in New 
South Wales were indifierent to law, and sought to 
govern for any length of time without the support of 
Parliament, refusal to issue warrants would bring its 
activities to an end. Though this mode of expending 
money by special warrant is available, it must not be 
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supposed that the necessity of the sanction of Parlia- 
ment can in law be evaded. It has been made clear by 
the Privy Council^ that money expended without due 
sanction can be recovered from the recipient, that a 
government has no right to pay out money without 
a clear legal duty to do so, and that a government 
cannot force the hands of Parliament by making a 
contract and then allowing judgement of a petition of 
right to be awarded against it, so that the administra- 
tion becomes indebted to the person concerned.® Even 
in such a ease the funds to pay the debt must be ap- 
propriated by Parliament. It is not legal to pay ofE 
such claims from funds actually in the Treasury; the 
judgement implies a moral duty on the ministry to 
secure the approval of Parliament, but Parliament is 
not bound to implement an obhgation undertaken by 
a ministry which is dishonest, and those who contract 
with ministers must bear in mind that they do so 
subject to the necessary condition that they cannot 
secure payment unless and until the legislature pro- 
vides the funds.® No doubt ministers may act and 
obtain an appropriation later on, for it seems a very 
dubious suggestion of the High Court of the Common- 
wealth that a commitment by the executive not pre- 
viously authorised by the Parliament cannot be put 
right by a subsequent appropriation.* 

The Dominions have countered the same dif&culties 
as the United Kingdom in respect of the rule of the 
lapse of appropriations not expended by the close of 

^ Auckland Harbour Board v. B., [1924] A.C. 318. 

® Alcock V. Fergie, 4 W.W. & A’B. 285 (Victoria). 

^ C<nnmoriw&ilth t. Colonial Cowbingy etc,, Co. (1922), 31 C.L.B. 421. 

^ Commonwealth v. Colonial Ammimition Co, (1924), 34 C.L.R. 198. 
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^ptcr the financial 3 rear. the date of which does not nonnally 
^ agree with the British. Hence the Commonwealth has 
set np. in addition to the Consolidated Eevenue Bund, 
which is the normal fund to receive revenue and to 
provide for expenditure, a Loans Fund and a Trusts 
Fund into which may he paid unexpended balances of 
grants or sums which are to be spent over several 
years, and the plan has been also followed less system- 
atically elsewhere. Its legality was duly contested in 
the Australian courts, but without success.^ 

The sources of revenue difier little from those 
normally adopted by administrations, British and 
foreign. Greater importance attaches to customs duties 
and excise; the war compelled a wide use of income tax 
and of death duties; land taxation is of much import- 
ance, and entertainments yield considerable sums, 
while excess profits are usually taxed. Licences, stamp 
duties, and , in the Union, native taxes of various kinds, 
are le'^’ied. From public services are realised consider- 
able sums, especially from postal services and railways, 
though these may now result in a deficit. Bents of 
government property, especially mining property, are 
an important item in the Union, and there are fines 
and forfeitures. Interest on advances from the govern- 
ment to settlers is of consequence in Australia in 
particular. Expenditure includes a heavy burden of 
interest on loans, and is increased by the wide activities 
of governments in providing such benefits as old age 
pensions, and in public works of all kinds, including 
railway and harbour development, on a pnerous scale. 

(4) Procedure follows closely the British niodel, in 
special the rule of three readings of bills with com- 

j State afNeic South ITa/ce r. Commanuxalth, 7 C.L.K. 1*9. 
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mittee and report stages is imitated more or less closely, < 
and tlie standing orders follow in principle the rules of 
the House of Commons; even in the Irish Free State 
the divergences are not fundamental, and, while the 
speech from the throne has been abandoned, some 
substitute has been attempted in a declaration of 
ministerial policy. The formal ceremonial, which is an 
inheritance from the earliest days in Canada, has not 
been relaxed; rather it has been preserved and de- 
veloped in the laudable desire to impress on legislators 
and the public alike the serious character of their 
functions. 

The Governor-General or Governor has the right to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament under the 
Constitution Acts, though the Letters Patent even of 
Canada in 1931 still give the power as if die novo. In 
such action he must be governed by ministerial advice; 
if he feels that a dissolution is essential, as in New South 
Wales in 1932, he must dismiss the ministry before he 
acts, so that he can have a new ministry to advise him. 
The Premier may advise and the Governor act, even 
against the wishes of the Cabinet, as in the same State 
in 1927. There too in 1911, when the Assembly refused 
to adjourn, he had to prorogue, because he could find 
no ministry able to relieve his advisers of their task. 
His power to dissolve is dependent in the Irish Free 
State on the Executive Council possessing the con- 
fidence of the Dad; in that case he has no discretion. 
He is bound also in law by the rule of annual sessions; 
where, as in the Cape during the Boer war, this is vio- 
lated, his action must ex post facto be validated. But, 
though Parliament must meet, it need not be allowed 
to do any business, though this is normally impracti- 
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Chapter cable in view of tbe need of supply. After a dubious 
^ general election, as in Canada in 1 925, an early meeting 
of the legislature is clearly constitutional, and Mr. 
Mackenzie King so advised. 

In the Commonwealth, Victoria, South Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, the Governor may return 
a bill to Parliament with suggestions; this action is 
done on ministerial advice in order to remedy over- 
sights. The Union has the same rule. 

The Speaker of the lower house is elected by its 
members; in New Zealand the appointment requires 
confirmation by the Governor-General. The President 
or Speaker of the upper chamber is appointed by the 
Governor-General where the house is nominated, but 
in New Zealand elected subject to his confirmation; in 
the elective houses he is elected, in Victoria subject to 
confirmation by the Governor. Under an Act of 1927 
the Chairman of the Uail was exempted from the 
necessity of re-election to that body, but in 1932 Mr. 
De Valera’s party refused to agree to following the 
British principle of re-election as Chairman. It has 
been rejected in Canada and the Union on principle. 
The Speaker, however, in office is expected to be im- 
partial, but he is entitled to vote on party grounds, and 

Norm- 
only to 

br^ a tie, but in Canada and Quebec and the Com- 
monwealth the president of the upper house has an 
ordinary vote; if the votes are equal, the result is to 
negative the proposal under debate. 

Ministers may speak in either house in the Union 
and the Irish Free State, but, though the concession 


frequently in the small houses ot the uomimc 
close party divisions his vote has been decisive, 
n.llv the. nresidine officer of both houses votes 
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has been mooted in Canada, it has not been conceded. 
In the Free State it has been freely and very usefully 
employed by Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. De Valera alike. 

All members before they take their seats must swear 
an oath of allegiance or make an equivalent declare- ' 
tion. The Irish Free State oath is unique in being one 
of true faith and allegiance to the Irish Free State 
constitution and also to the Fing and his successors 
in virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland and 
Great Britain and her adherence to and membership 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Needless to 
say, allegiance does not depend in the least on the 
oath, and its value as a preventive of republican senti- 
ments and aims is shown by the fact that Mr. Tiebnan 
Boos and Jlr. De Valera have both consented to swear 
allegiance. It is not surprising that Irish opinion dis- 
counts its value completely, and had the issue been 
approached more tactfully by Mr. De Valera, the con- 
flict of 1932 need never have occurred. 

Debate has gradually had to be closured with more 
frequency than in earlier times. Sir W. Laurier dis- 
solved in 1911 rather than use the closure to force the 
bill to accept the reciprocity agreement with the United 
States through the Commons, but in 1913 Mr. Borden 
carried his Naval Aid Bill by this means, and in 1926 
it was adopted to terminate on March 2 the debate on 
the reply to the address from the throne which began 
on January 11. In 1923 and 1925 the Commonwealth 
hod to legislate under stringent urgency conditions 
involving the free use of the guillotine, and in 1931 
New Zealand had to resort to most drastic restrictions 
to pass her economic legislation. For ordinary purposes 
time limits have generally been adopted. In Canada in » 
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Chapter 1927 the’ rules were revised to give members no more 

L than 'forty minutes, save for the Prime hlinister and 

the Leader of the Oppc^tion, the mover of the order 
of the day and the member in reply, the mover of a 
' vote of no confidence and the member in reply. The 
rules can usually be waived, and they do not prevent 
much repetition and vague generalities of argument, 
nor is the standard of debate high. 

The drafting of governmental bills is provided for by 
' the appointment of professional draftsmen, but private 
persons are, as in the United Kingdom, compelled as a 
rule to rely on their own resources. In the Common- 
wealth, New South Wales, and South Australia a bill 
may, by the consent of the house in which it originated, 
be taken up by the other, or it may be continued in the 
house of origin if it has not yet passed all its stages. 
This excludes the case where there has been an election 
of the upper chamber in the interim. 

Private bills are, as in the United Kingdom, carefully 
distinguished from public bills; they are defined to 
include local no less than personal measures, and they 
are subjected to consideration by committees which 
take evidence for and against, and can award costs to 
or against the promoters and opposers of the measure. 
Due provision is made for notice to parties interested, 
and the right of opposition is accorded to those who 
can properly be held to be directly affected and not 
merely as members of the public. As in the British 
Parliament, this procedure is of high value in protecting 
pubhc interests and saving public time. 

In disputes between the houses the use of confer- 
ences between representatives is not rare in the Com- 
monwealth, the States, and the Union. It has been less 
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used in Canada, but it was employed in 1928 over the 
question of Old Age Pensions, not without utility. The 
principle is recognised in the Irish Free State con- 
stitution. 

The mode of enacting Acts is formally expressed to 
be by the King with the advice and consent of the two 
houses, though the Commonwealth omits “advice and 
consent” as needless. In Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, South Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania the Governor takes the place of 
the King; in New Zealand the General Assembly, which 
includes the Governor-General, enacts. But in all cases 
the effect is the same. Assent may be given in person, 
or by commission, or at the Government Offices; in 
most cases the Acts are signed by the representative 
of the Crown. In the Union and Canada the Governor- 
General is not bound to sign the English rather than 
the French or Dutch or Afrikaans version. In this case 
the signed copy decides which version prevails if there 
be discrepancy; there is no rule in Canada, but in 
Quebec it has been laid down that harmony with the 
context and, in the case of a consolidation, the lan- 
guage of the original can be taken into consideration. 
In the Irish Free State the Governor-General may 
sign either version, but in fact the Irish rendering is 
made from the English original, as the members of the 
Parliament are not yet as a rule competent to debate 
in the neo-Irish speech. 

(6) The privileges of Parliament have played a con- 
siderable part in Dominion political and legal history. 
Save in the Commonwealth, it is normal for the Speaker 
still to ask for them as in the British Parliament. But 
there is the essential difference that in the United 
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Cligrfer Kingdom they rest on the Itx 0, consuAudo Parliamenti, 

whereas in the Dominions they depend on ejgpress 

^ctment. The early view in Canada no donht claimed 
that the legislatures were in the same position as the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, and they 
sought to impeach offenders by the British procedure. 
But the Privy Council has definitely negated any such 
claim, and, if a legislature has not legal provision for 
privileges, it will find itself treated as having only 
powers to preserve decorum and good order,^ forbidden 
to commit officials for refusing to appear before it,® 
or punish its own members by indefinite suspension 
for in.s iilting behaviour. Heedless to say, in the great 
majority of cases — Hew South Wales being the chief 
exception — early steps were taken to secure by law the 
sn-mp. privileges as the House of Commons. This deter- 
mination was long opposed in Canada by the federal 
government, which denied to the legislatures the power 
to treat themselves as analogues of the Dominion Par- 
liament. But in FiMing v. Thomas^ the Privy Council 
definitely admitted the power of the legislature to legis- 
late for the right to summon witnesses and punish for 
contempt. The authority lies on the right of the pro- 
vinces to alter their constitutions if they think fit. is 
regards Australia, it has been laid down* that Victoria 
can commit for contempt in the form of a libel,- and 
that, if the Assembly does not ejgpress the ground of 


1 Doyle T. FdkmtT (1866), L3. 1 P.C. 328; TTiTTis v. Peny. 13 CXP. 
592; Barton v. Tailor (1886), 11 App. Cas. 197. 

2 KifSesr. Carson (lSi2),4iioo.P.a 63; Fenton r.Bamplon (18oB), 

11 iloo. P.C. 347. 

2 fl8961 A.C. 600; Payton t. PhSejI, 34 S.CJt. 400. „ 

4 SpoAter of the LeyUktire Astembly v. Glats, L.E^3 P.C. »60. Ct The 
Caet of (he Sheriff of SUMeiex (1840), 11 A. & E. 273. 
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contempt, it is not open to the judiciaiy to investigate 
the issue, a view in harmony with English doctrine. 

It is the practice in the constitutions or the Acts 
conferring privileges to assimilate them to those of the 
House of Commons for the time being, and no efEort is 
made to treat the upper chambers to the wider rights 
of the Lords. But by the constitutions of Victoria and 
South Australia as well as of Canada, the houses were 
limited to the then existing privileges of the Commons. 
That was altered in 1875 for the Dominion by Imperial 
Act, so that the Dominion must now be content with 
the measure of privilege claimed by the Commons from 
time to time, as it cannot alter an Imperial Act on the 
constitution. The States, however, have power freely 
to extend their powers even beyond the British model, 
nor is it incumbent on the Union, the Commonwealth, 
or the provinces to restrict their powers by the model 
of the Commons, still less is the Irish Free State con- 
cerned with that precedent. 

Apart from general legislation, it is possible to deal . 
by a special Act with any special violation of the honour 
of members. This was established in 1922-23 in Quebec 
when a publication was made reflecting on the conduct 
of two unnamed members of the legislature in connec- 
tion with the failure of the police to discover the per- 
petrators of a murder. The person responsible, Mr. J. H. 
Eoberts, was ordered to be imprisoned for a year, and 
the courts refused to intervene; nor was he released 
until he had given satisfaction to the Assembly. The 
Dominion Government, though applied to, refused to 
disallow the Act, doubtless because it fell within the 
power of the province. 

The privileges which are claimed in the Irish Free 
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CSiaptcr State are those normal. Members are exempt from 

arrest ^ save for treason, felony, or breach of the peace 

while going to or returning from Parliament, or in its 
precincts. They cannot be made liable outside the 
house for their spoken words. Parliamentary debates 
are pri'^'ileged, as are publications authorised by the 
houses.® Each house can by standing orders provide 
for the maintenance of freedom of debate, for securing 
the safety of its official documents and the private 
papers of members, and for ensuring itself against 
attempts to molest, interfere with, or corrupt members. 
While little use has been made of this authority in the 
Free State, in other cases detailed rules have been 
enacted. In the Union the power to fine, which is 
obsolete in the United Kingdom as regards the Com- 
mons, is taken, which is much more to the point than 
the system of commitment to the end of the session, as 
in the United Kingdom. In most cases, as in New 
Zealand in 1931, it proves that an admonition ad- 
, ministered by the Speaker after consideration by a 
Committee would be the utmost penalty possible for an 
attack on the action of members, and that it is often 
better to leave such mattem to the operation of public 
opinion. 

Dominion history is not unfurnished with instances 
of the violation by the public of the sanctity of the 


1 Arrest is possible if there is no legfelativc protection; see A'orton v. 

^"'L^^Utiorto protect papers is regular: that it U ® 

side the Dominion appears from Haaet and Sme r. Coot, [192^ 2 R . 
391 foUcsed libel in report to Commonwealth Government bj High 
ComLfesioncr in London may be published in 
tion in Australian newapapem available 

The efieet of the estra-territorial power given by the Statute of ttes 
minster. Section 3, is uncertain. 
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Parliamentary buildings, though nothing has equalled c 
the events at Montreal when Lord Elgin’s most signi- 
ficant vindication of the rule of responsible govern- 
ment was signalled by the burning of the chamber. 
But in 1932 mob violence in St. John’s forced the 
Premier to leave both the houses of Parliament and 
■the capital until order was restored, and, in part owing 
to the arrival of H.M.S. Dragon, business could be 
resumed by the government. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE JTJDICIABY 

Chapter It is a fundamental principle in every Dominion that. 

1 the judiciary should he enabled by reason of security 

of tenure to exercise fearlessly its functions' The 
essential function of the judges is to interpret the 
statute law of the territory and to expound — ^incident- 
ally no doubt to extend — ^its common law; English in 
the Dominions in general, but French in Quebec, and 
Roman Dutch in an attenuated and sublimated form 
in the Union of South Africa. True to English concep- 
tions, there is normally no provision in Dominion 
constitutions to define the nature of judicial power, but 
there is an exception in the case of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, where a faint reflection is found of the 
American doctrine of the separation of powers. 

(1) The rule of judicial tenure is in principle good 
behaviour, with, as a mode of removal, representations 
from the two houses of the legislature to the Crown or 
to its representative in the territory. Thus in Canada 
judges of the superior courts may be renaoved by the 
Grovemor-Gleneral on addresses from the two houses 
under the British North America Act, 1867, S..99. 
There is no age limit, so that resigimtion on incapatity 
has been enforced by the ingenious' device of providing 
by Act for the cessation of salary on incapacity duly 
256 
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attested. Supreme Court judges by Cauadian Act have 
like tenure, but retire at age seventy-five. InNewfound- 
land an address from the houses to the Governor is the 
prescribed method; in New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Western Australia an address to' the Crown, while 
in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania an address 
to the Governor is required. The divergence of form 
may now be deemed to be of no importance, though in 
hlr. Justice Boothby’s case in South Australia in 1862 
. the British law officers held that the Crown in such a 
case should be advised by the Privy Council and could 
not act automatically. It is clear that in these States 
and in Newfoundland the procedure of Burke’s Act,^ 
namely, amotion by the Governor in Council subject 
to approval by the King on the advice of the Privy 
Council, is legally possible, but it may be dismissed 
now as obsolete. 

The Commonwealth adds to the addresses from the 
houses the requirement of proved misbehaviour or in- 
capacity, Ti'ut the Parliament is clearly the only judge, 
and the Union constitution omits the qualification 
"proved” as inconvenient. In both cases the final 
authority is the Governor-General in Council. In New 
Zealand the Crown can remove on address from the 
houses, but the Governor-General in Council may sus- 
pend on address or provisionally if the legislature be, 
not in session. The Irish Free State provides for re- 
moval on resolutions of both houses for stated mis- 
behaviour or incapacity. It gives seventy-two as the 
age of retirement as in New Zealand, while Queensland 
and New South Wales fix age seventy. The Common- 

^ 22 Geo. m. 0. 76; Montagu v. Dieutmant-Oocemor of Van Diemen's 
Land, 6 Moo. F.C. 489. 


S 
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Chapter Tvealth cannot compel retirement, for salaries may not 
be diministed during tenure of office, but it encourages 
it by pensions, and Victoria, Tasmania,' and Western 
AustraUa act likewise. 

It is clear that judicial independence is not destroyed 
by the fact that, though the salary may not normally 
be reduced while in office, income tax is levied.* But it 
would be dangerous if the Governor-General in Council, 
whohasthe power to appoint, couldmake validappomt- 
ments to the bench without securing Parliamentary 
salary grants, for such nominees could not be deemed 
independent. The Privy Council has therefore ruled 
that the power to appoint officers in the Governor’s 
Letters Patent does not give the right to add a judge for 
whom no salaiy is provided.' In Queensland, xmfor- 
tunately, the importance of security of tenure has been 
sometimes ignored, and judges have been given only 
a seven years’ tenure, which is clearly legally possible 
as a tacit amendment of the normal rule.' The High 
Court of the Commonwealth, in an eSort to safeguard 
judicial status, had held that any such appointment 
being contrary to the rule of the constitution should 
be made by a formal alteration of the constitution and 
not incidentally. 

The Trisb Free State constitution expressly enacts 
the maxim of the independence of judges and enforces 
it by forbidding them to hold other positions of emolu- 
ment, while, as in the rest of the Dominions, it dis- 
qualifies them from sitting in Parliament. In the 
Dominions as in England they enjoy a wide measure 

1 Cooper T. Cmmr. of Income Tnx Quc^chni. i 

2 Bucthy V. Eivarde. [1892] A.C. 38<; Coch v. A.-ff. (1909), 28 

X.Z.L.E. 405. 

s McCateky v. The King, [1920] A.C. 091. 
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of immumty ^ for iudicial actions, •vtiietlier TOthin or 
•wittout their powers. 

In the Dominions as in England the employment of 
judges on Royal Commissions has been discussed with 
some liveliness. The argument against the practice is 
that a judge may thus be distracted from his true 
duties and embarrassed if later he come to he concerned 
judicially with issues which have been before hi-m as a 
Co mmi ssioner. Objections have also been raised to the 
use of' judges to enquire into matters raised in Parlia- 
ment; in the famous Pacific scandals of 1873 the pro- 
posal to refer the allegations against the Conservative 
leaders to three judges was denounced by Mr. Hunting- 
ton as unconstitutional, and judges in difficult and 
delicate cases of this kind are exposed to the abuse 
which sometimes is lavished on their activities in the 
delicate matter of hearing electoral petitions, though 
experience has proved that they deal better with the 
latter than do any other tribunals. 

(2) The functions of the superior courts of the 
Dominions are similar to those of the British courts, 
and they include the important work of controlling 
executive governmental authorities, especially in the 
sphere of local government, by the use of the preroga- 
tive writs of mandamus,® certiorari, and prohibition. 
The essential power of the High Court of Australia to 
resort to the use of these writs has been asserted with 
special reference to attempts to subtract from its con- 
trol the operations of the Commonwealth Coiuf; of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. But the High Court has held 

® SmU V. Sian^dd (1868), L.B. 3 Esoh. 220; Anderson v. Qorrie, 
[1895] 1 Q.B. 668. 

® Eor the po^ibility of mandamus to a State officer, see Tie King t. 
Registrar of Titles for Victoria (1915), 20 C.L.E. 379. 
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that the le^latuie cannot take- from it the inherent 
— right to investigate whether the circumstances, which 
have been alleged as the ground of the jurisdiction of 
that court being put into operation, are such as to 
justify that action.^ No doubt there is some tendency 
of late years to endeavour to lessen the power of the 
superior courts to intervene, but the same tendency is 
well known in the United Kingdom and arises from 
reasons of equal weight in the Dominions. 

The organisation of Dominion courts follows lines 
similar to those of the English courts, apart from the 
principle that in general from a superior court there is 
but one appeal, instead of the appeal first to the Court 
of Appeal and then to the House of Lords in England 
in civil cases. The appellate court may or may not be 
formally styled Court of Appeal or Appellate Division 
or consist merely of a full bench of the Supreme Court. 
The Irish Free State sets at the head of the judicial 
system the Supreme Court of three judges, subordinate 
to which is the High Court of six judges, who sit also 
in the Central Criminal Court for specially serious 
offences, while Circuit Courts perform in the circuits 
much of the business of the ffigh Court, subject to 
appeal. The policy of decentralising the Supreme Court 
was also adopted in 1921 by Queensland, when the 
District Courts were abolished and Supreme- Court 
judges sent to exercise jurisdiction in their place. 

In the Union of South Africa the organisation is 
based on the old pro-vincial system. There are Provincial 
Di-eisions of the Supreme Court with in addition two 
Local Di-visions for the Cape, Eastern Districts, and 

I The Trammtjs' Case (So. 1) (1913), 18 CX.R. 54. For the sphere of 
certiorari, sec ilinisler oj HeaUh v. TaSe, Ez parte, [1931] A.C. 494. 
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Griqualand West, and for the Transvaal the Wit- 
watersrand Local Division at Johannesburg, with a 
Native High Court in Natal. Above them all is the Ap- 
pellate Di^’ision at Bloemfontein, with a Chief Justice 
and four Judges of Appeal. 

(3) In addition to jurisdiction derived from Dominion 
legislation, the Supreme Courts of the Dominions and 
States are by the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 
1890, given — subject to Dominion legislation — the 
powers of admiralty jurisdiction wliicli at that time 
were possessed by the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice in England. But the powers of such 
courts were restricted as regards powers under the 
Slave Trade Act, 1873, and the Naval Prize Act, 1864, 
to such authority as in these measures is conferred on 
Vice-Admiralty Courts, and the courts hove no power 
to act in prize rathout special authorisation, for which 
pro\Tsion is made in the Prize Courts Act, 1894, and 
subsequent legislation. Moreover, such powers only as 
are granted by Order in Council may be exercised over 
the Eoyal Na^y, and no jcrime which may be tried in 
England on indictment may be tried under the powers 
given by the Act. The Dominion legislatures may 
create inferior courts of admiralty ndth limited juris- 
diction, but any Act either declaring a Supreme Court 
a court of admiralty or creating inferior jurisdictions 
must contain a suspending clause or be reserved, and 
rules of court under the powers given by the Act must 
be approved by the King in Council. The Statute of 
Westminster, s. 6, takes away the necessity of reserva- 
tion or a suspending clause and that of confirmation 
of rules by Order in Council, while the restriction 
of authority to the power of the English Admiralty 
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Chjipto Division in 1890 is now no longer binding under Section 
— 1 2 of the Statute. 

In Australia the State Supreme Courts have exer- 
cised admiralty jurisdiction, though their right to do 
so has recently been questioned by Mr. Latham* on the 
ground that the High Court in .7o//n Siiarp £ Sons v. 
The Katherine Machall- has laid it down that the 
Commonwealth is a British possession under Section 2 
of the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890, so that 
the High Court has admiralty jurisdiction under that 
Act in view of the grant of such jurisdiction by the 
Judiciary Act, 1 903-20, s. 30 A. In that case thd States’ 
po.sition is questionable, but it seems impossible to 
deny the validity of a jurisdiction so long exercised. The 
States arc still bound by the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, 18G5, and their laws ns to jurisdiction arc subject 
to the restrictions above mentioned. 

Criminal jurisdiction in respect of crimes committed 
within the jurisdiction of the Admiral in English law 
when the accused are found in the Dominions is granted 
under the Admiralty Offences (Colonial) Act, 1849. 
This jurisdiction ajiplics to British ships even in foreign 
territorial waters, incliidingnavigablerivers, cveninthe 
case of foreigners.’ But in Ji. v, Keijn * it was ruled that 
the Admiral's jurisdiction did not apply to foreigners 
who committed an offence from a foreign ship on 

^■AvMralla and Hit Britith Commonvealih, p. lOS. 

= (ID21), .11 C.L.n. -ISO. 

» R. V. Anderson (16flS),L.R. 1 C.C.R. 101; /f. v.C(irr(lSS2), lOQ.BD. 
70; Stephen, Hist, Crim. Jjiir, ii. 4-8. 

■* (1870), 2 Ex. D. 03. The extent of BritLih jiiriFciiclion is for the 
Cromi to dccinro in c.isc of doubt: The Tngenies, [1027] P. 31 1. Eo doubt 
this ^‘oidd now ho done in Dominion courts by n Dominion minister. 
Cnnndn cinims Hudson Bay ns territorial wnteia; Wheaton, Jnlemalional 
Lam (ed. Keith), i; 305, ‘101. 
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persons in a British ship in British territorial waters. 
This decision, which is probably unsound, was rendered 
innocuous by the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 
1878, which is a declaratory Act, but by it, while 
offences of this kind are within Dominion jurisdiction, 
the consent of the Governor is required for prosecutions. 
The power, however, to prosecute in such cases is 
regularly assumed as part of the local law and exercised 
without formal assent. By an Act of 1874 the local 
penalty or the English penalty may be applied in re- 
spect of;crimes punished under admiralty jurisdiction. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, s. 686, confers a 
general power to punish any British subject com- 
mitting an offence on any British ship anywhere or on 
any foreign ship to which he does not belong, and any 
alien committing any offence on any British ship on 
the high seas only. By Section 687 a rather wide power 
is given against any master, seaman, or apprentice for 
any offence committed ashore or afloat, if within three 
months he has been a member of the crew of a British 
ship. Section 478 of the same Act authorises Dominion 
legislatures to makeprovisionfor enquiries into shipping 
casualties when a vessel is registered in the Dominion 
or the accident has happened in its vicinity or to a 
British ship m route. From such enquiries and orders 
of cancellation of certificates of officers an appeal lies 
to the High Court in England,^ and the Board of Trade 
may order a rehearing, but these powers do not apply 
if the vessel were registered in the Dominion and the 
certificate is one granted there. But the Board may 
order the return of any certificate or the reduction of 
the period of its suspension. These powers are now 
1 TAe ChiUton, [1920] P. 400. Seo S JR. & 0. 1923, No. 752, B. 19. 
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Chapter subject tb repeal by the Dominions under the Statute 

of Westminster, and the principles laid down by the 

British Commonwealth Agreement of 1931, noted 
above, are applicable. 

Further powers are also conferred on Dominion 
courts under the Slave Trade Acts; the Pacific Islanders 
Protection Acts, 1872 and 1875; the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, 1870; the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, as 
regards crimes committed on the boundary of Do- 
minions or on a sea voyage betv'een them; the Army 
Act; the Official Secrets Act, 1911; the Acts as to 
treason, ‘ and as to coinage offences; the Extradition 
Act, 1870; the Geneva Convention Act, 1911; and the 
Act of 1912 to enforce the quadripartite sealing con- 
vention of 1911. Ascertainment of law is pro\dded for 
by the British Law Ascertainment Act, 1859, and the 
Foreign Law Ascertainment Act, 1861, and foreign 
evidence by the Foreign Tribunals Evidence Act, 1856. 
Under the Statute of Westmiuster the Dominions, as 
opposed to the States, have full power now to repeal 
or alter these measures as they desire, so far as they 
constitute part of the Domimon law. 

It is open to the Crown by Commission under the 
Great Seal to authorise the Admiralty to establish Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, even when Colonial Courts of 
Admiralty exist, but in the Dominions and States such 
courts can only exercise jurisdiction in prise, as to the 
navy, the slave trade, foreign enlistment, the Pacific 
Islanders Protection Acts, and issues invohung treaties 
or international law.^* Dominion jurisdiction in prize 


1 Uxal legislation is also nonnal; Jor the Irish Free SUte see e 

Treasonable Offences Act, So. 18 of 192S. ^ , , . . ,n«A 

2 In the local Admiral^ Court at Victona. Bntish Columbia, m 193 , 

four American vessels were condemned for iUegal presence m Canadian 
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was conferred in certain cases during the war, but the 
question of prize jurisdiction and the other matters 
involved may now be dealt with by the Dominions 
under the Statute of Westminster, though the Imperial 
Conference of 1930 agreed that action on' this head 
should be deferred until agreement on principles was 
reached. It is clearly desirable that there should be 
uniformity throughout the Empire in this issue. The 
settlement will no doubt cany with it the disposal of 
aU questions of the treatment of the sums raised from 
condemnations of vessels and property as prize, an 
issue which after the war was settled by agreement 
■ between the British and Dominion Governments. 

The new powers of the Dominions as to admiralty 
jurisdiction will enable them to extend that jurisdic- 
tion according to their view as to what is fit. The 
limits of the past situation have unquestionably been 
inconvenient, especially in Canada, where the Ex- 
chequer Courts exercises the full jurisdiction usually, 
vested in the Supreme Courts of other territories. But it ' 
is important that in this matter as in prize the extent 
of jurisdiction should be assimilated as far as possible 
to the British model. 

(4) LThe principle that an appeal lies to the King in ^ 
Coimcil from all judgements of colonial courts is an old 
one.“ The prerogative right to hear appeals was made 

watcrSr vainly claiming the hcncfit of the treaty of 1818, which was held 
not to apply to the Pacific Coast: The Uay v. if., [1931] S.C-R, 374; 

The Queen Oily v. R., ibid. 387 (on appeal). 

^ With local judges in the provinces. This renders Imperial creation 
of Vicc^Admiralty Courts needless. For the disadvantage of limited 
jurisdiction, see Poui, Madaehlan c& Co. r. Ship Camosun, [1909] A.C. 

697; The Ynri Manu The IVoron, [1027] A.C. 908; Keith, Jonni.Comp. 

Leg. is. 254; xi. 262, 263. Piracy is triable in any Admiralty Court by the 
lawof nations: A.-O. of Hong-Kongv.Kteok~astng (1873), L.P. 6 P.C. 179. 

® Keith, Constitutional History of First British Empire, pp, 305>n. 
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statutory in 1 844; after tliat it could be limited only by 
Imperial Act,* as was done in the case of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the Union of South Africa, as 
has -been seen above, until ^ the Statute of W^t- 
minster power was given generally to abolish theappeal 
jf desired. But the States of Australia have not this 
authority.) 

The system of appeals- which has been set up is 
simplified by the acti\-i1y of the Privy Council Office 
after the Colonial Conference of 1907, when the issue 
was discussed.(The general doctrine is now laid down 
that appeals shall normally be contemplated only from 
the highest court in each territory. From it, it shall lie 
either (1) as of right when certain conditions are ful- 
filled, or (2) by special leave of the local court when in 
its opinion the question involved is one which, by reason 
of its great general or public importance or otherwise, 
ought to be submitted to the King in Council for 
decision, or (3) by special leave obtained from the 
Judicial Committee itself. The use of the special power 
applies both to cases where the local court has not seen 
fit to grant leave to appeal, and to appeals from inferior 
courts, which are normally not permitted, but which it 
is wito the power of the Judicial Committee under 
the Act of 1844 to admit. The condition for an appeal 
of right is normaUy that the matter in dispute is of the 
value of £300 or upwards] or where the appeal involves 
directlv or indirectly some claim or question respecting 
property or other civil right of the value of £500 or 
upwards^e sum varies from the normal in certain 
cases; it"is £300 in Xew Brunswick, 4000 dollars m 

i.Vai?<mT.i?., [1926] A.C. 482. 

5 X. BentmcJi, Prfiy CiwrrciV Praeffe (1926). 
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Ontario and Saskatchewan, £1000 in Alberta and 
Manitoba, and 12,000 dollars in Quebec. In New 
Zealand an appeal lies not merely from the Court of 
Appeal but from the Supreme Court; in the latter case 
it may be brought only by leave of that Court or by 
special leave of the Privy Council. In the case of the 
Union no appeal hes save from the Appellate Dmsion, 
and then only by special leave from the Privy Council. 
Appeals from the High Court of the Commonwealth lie 
only by special leave, or in cases involving the con- 
stitutional rights of the Commonwealth and the States 
inter se or of the States inter se on a certificate from the 
High Court. From the Supreme Court of Canada appeal 
lies only by special leave of the Privy Council, and so 
with the Court of Exchequer in part of its jurisdiction. 
In the Irish Free State appeal lies only from the 
Supreme Court by special leave of the Council. It must 
be added that as regards admiralty jurisdiction an 
appeal lies of right under the Colonial Courts of Admir- 
alty Act,' 1890 (which the Dominions but not the States 
can now repeal in this regard), from all such courts to 
the Privy Council, and no local legislation could bar 
this right of appeal.^ 

The principles on which the Privy Council will grant 
special leave are quite indeterminate. It will not do so 
in electoral appeal cases,® on the score that, there are 
pressing reasons of convenience that such appeals 
should not be allowed and that the reference of these 
issues to comts is really a surrender of the right of the 
legislature to determine such issues itself, and is there- 

^ Richdieu and Ontario Navigation- Co. v. Oumers of S.S, Breton, [1907] 
A.C. 112. 

- Thiberge v. Landry (1876), 2 App. Gas. 102; Striclland v. Gnma, 
[1930] A.C. 286. 
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ci^ fore of a special character, to which the ordinary rules 
— _ of appeals should not apply. Moreover, if a court is 
established to deal with land questions on the basis of 
equity and good conscience, no appeal wiU lie.’^ It is 
otherwise if the court is appointed generally to deal 
with the land rights of natives . in New Zealand, which 
is a normal judicial function and performed on judicial 
lines. But no appeal will be allowed from' a Court 
Martial under martial law, for such a body is clearly 
not a judicial body in the proper sense.® Nor will leave 
be granted in criminal cases under normal conditions, 
but only when "it is shown that by disregard of the 
forms of legal proems or by some violation of the prin- 
ciples of natural justice or otherwise, substantial and 
grave injustice has been done”.’ From the Dominions 
cases of this Mnd are of negligible consequence. More- 
over, the importance of the rule of refusing leave is 
emphasised by the fact that the Council has declined 
to grant leave when the action impugned as criminal 
was merely so under the terms of a provincial Act in 
Canada, where the provinces are by the constitution 
denied the power of enacting criminal law in the 
norflial sense of the term.‘ An appeal, however, has 
been heard, though dismissed on the merits, from the 

® Moses r. Parker, [1896] A.C. 245, as agaiast Wi Malm’s Will, Inre, 
[1908] A.C. 448. 

’ Tilonko v. A.-G. of Natal, [1907] A.C. 93, 461; Mgomini, Ex parte, 
22 T.L.R. 413. 

’ DiUet, In re (1887), 12 App. Cas. 459 (British Hondnras); Deeming, 
Ex parte, [1892] A.C. 422; Kops, Ex parte, [1894] A.C. 652 (Xeir South 
Wales); TsHngumvzi v. A.-G< of Natal, [1908] A.C. 248; Badger v. A.-G. 
for New Zealand (1908), 97 L.T. 621. See also Arnold v. King Emperor, 
[1914] A.C. 644, and contrast Knoudes v. S., [1930] A-'0. 366. 

■ ^ Ohung Chuck T. S., [1930] A.C. 244. Cf. Fong, Ex parte, [1929] 1 
D.L.B. 223, on the nature of habeas corpus as civil: Keith, Jdum, Comp. 
Leg. sii. 105, 106. 
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decision of a special court in Natal dealing with, a 
charge of treason; the nature of the defence, the issue 
of the position of an alien resident in British territory 
on its occupation by alien enemies, no doubt explains 
the action taken.^ 

The constitution of the Privy Council for judicial 
purposes has been determined by a series of Acts, each 
enlarging the field of Dominion judges who may be 
members. The net result is that the Council is com- 
posed of the Lord Chancellor and ex Lords Chancellor, 
the Lord President and ex Lords President; present 
and past members of the Supreme Court in England, 
and the seven Lords of Appeal in Ordinary if Privy 
Councfilora are members, and also any judge or ex 
judge of a superior court in the Dominions, States, or 
provinces, provided he is a Privy Councillor.® The right 
to appoint Privy Councillors still rests and must rest 
with the King on the advice of the British Government, 
which thus no doubt controls the composition of the 
court. Moreover, no salaries are provided for Dominion 
judges by the British Exchequer. Under an Act of 1916 
the Coimcil may sit in more than one division. 

To the appeal many objections have been raised by 
critics in the. Dominions, but it is clear that on the 
whole legal opinion there still favours the appeal, 
though, no doubt, the consideration that it. affords a 
valuable source of profit to leading counsel has some 
weight in this preference. The merits of the appeal 
should not be denied. Unquestionably in the opinion 
of the major portion of Canadian lawyers it has served 

^ De Jagery. A.-G. of Natal, [1007] A.C. 820. 

^ Tho nnmber bus leachcd ten. For Indian appeals tiro judges ate 
provided by the Appollote Jurisdiction Act, 1929. 
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Chapter as a most valuaHe meaiiB of dealing witih impartiality 
witli the contests which have raged round the inteipre- 
tation of the Dominion constitution, especially ques- 
tions affecting religion, language, or race. It cannot he 
denied that it is difficult for Canadian judges to deal 
with such acute prohlems dividing political parties 
without the risk of being accused of partisanship hy 
one side or the other. Again the Council has kid down 
a common basis of interpretation of the royal pre- 
rogative, a matter on which Canadian decisions once 
showed much confusion of thought. It has also enforced 
the similarity of interpretation of Acts adopted by the 
Dominions from British Acts. Under its judgements the 
courts of the Dominions should follow the interpreta- 
tion put on such measures in Bngknd by the Court of 
Appeal ‘ or the House of Lords.® In view of the other- 
wise inentable deviation between parts of the Einpire 
in construing the same statutes, this influence must 
be admitted to be of value. In the past also it has 
enforced the true interpretation of Imperial Acts apply- 
ing to the Domiiuons, and upheld the supremacy of 
imperial legisktion, but this function is now important 
only as regards the States. More valuable is the work 
done in interpreting the common law which lies at the 
base of the legal system of all the Dominions, save 
Quebec and the Union. When it is remembered that 
the different States of the United States are free to 


1 TriMt T. Hta, 5 App. Cas. 342; cL Fed. Commr. oj Taxaim t. 
Hipifepf, Ltd. (1920), 38 GI,.B. 219, 234; Slmrt v. Bmh of Mailred 

(1909), 41 S.C.E. 516, 548, ' , t „ 

' “ Even if this differs from an earlier view of the Envy ConncH, e.g. 
as to.the degree of care in drawing cheqnes: Will t. Banh of Mmtm , 
naan a DXB. 526, which foDowed London Joint Slock Bank v, 
•S [iS Xe. 777. n^ainst PoTonW 

559; EEC BoMns v. Nalvmal Tnul Co., lid., p9273 A.C. Slo. 
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interpret their common law in very different ways,-the 
advantage of a common interpretation is not negligible, 
though, on the other hand, the Dominions are more 
e,ctive in amendments of that law than the United 
Kingdom has been in the past. Nor should there be 
ignored the sentimental value attaching in many minds 
in the Dominions to the appeal to the King as in some 
way a link of Empire, especially at the time when such 
links are being reduced almost to invisibility. The fact 
that the finding of the Judicial Committee is not 
strictly spealdng a judgement, but is promulgated as 
an order of the King in Council, has an effect which is 
not unimportant, however much it may be deemed 
irrelevant from the purely logical standpoint. 

(^The objections^ are many and of very varying weight. 
The constitutional objections that the appeal is a sign 
of Dominion dependence on the United Kingdom has 
been deprived of value by the Statute of Westminster, 
which puts in legal form the right of the Dominions to 
choose their own final Court of Appeal.)The objection 
to the personnel of the coiurt means in essence that it 
is in fact essentially constituted of British judges, since 
no salaries are provided either imperially or locally for 
the services of such Dominion members as there are. 
That could be remedied by Dominion or British action 
if it were the only issue involved. The objection that 
the court may contain a Lord President is based on the 
mistaken idea that the Lord President ever sits to hear 
judicial appeals; the presence of the Lord Chancellor 
is a different matter, but English legal tradition denies 
that sitting on such an appeal the Chancellor can be 
influenced by political grounds. It may be admitted 

^ H/ Hughes, Atttonomu in the Briiish Gommonwealth (1931]. 
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that on one or two occasions that view may he over- 
generous. That the judges are affected by patriotic' 
bias cannot be supported by any evidence, stiff less that 
they are more subjfct to class bias than- Dominion 
judges or that they favour money as' against poverty. 
More substantial complaints are based on eJ 5 )ense. It 
is certain that the system gives a great advantage to 
the wealthy litigant and the great company or, cor- 
poration which can coerce an opponent into surrender 
or compromise by the power to take him to the Privy 
Council. Delay, again, is a very grave factor, though 
the delay lies normally in the acts of the parties, one 
or both of whom may desire to postpone a decision. 
The absence of local knowledge unquestionably is' a 
disadvantage, both to the court and to counsel, while 
it is often very expensive to send local counsel to 
England, and even then they may find the court in- 
sufficiently in touch with the facts of Dominion life to 
appreciate the Dominion point of vi^ey?.^ moie-.serious 
f objection still is the fact that the cgurt is apt to dispose 
of issues on some ground which, Jiowever valid, does 
not touch the heart of the matter, and thus leaves un- 
solved the very problem which it was the desue of the 
parties to raise and have determined as guidance in 
subsequent cases.) It is sometimes objected that the 
feet that only one decision is given without indicatiou 
of dissenting views is objectionable, but -that is not 


apparenuy me opnuuu ux . 

for a decision to allow the presentation of dissents 
adopted by the Imperial Conference of 1911 was 


1 'Ms is aUeeed ia the Irish Free State, hut unproved, and it was not 
iwpl?<£“inthewarofl91«8.Thesamea— nhas 
Jen made of Irisli State judges. 
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promptly repudiated by the Governments on further 
consideration.' Nor is it of importance that the court 
is not strictly bound by precedent.^It would, of course, 
be deplorable 'if it were lightly to vary judgements, but 
all that it h'as ever asserted is the right to reconsider 
an early ruling in the light of much fuller knowledge 
of the relevant circumstances, and the cast-iron rule 
of the House of Lords as to precedent would be even 
more inconvenient than it is, if it were not for the 
reniarkable ingenuity which their Lordships can show 
when it comes to distinguishing subsequent cases from 
earlier decisions. It is perhaps better in such cases 
frankly to admit a change of view, as does the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and even on the most vital 
principle of the interpretation of the constitution the 
High Court of the Commonwealth of Australia. Much 
more serious is the fact not usually made a subject for 
criticism that the principles on which appeals are ad- 
mitted for consideration or leave refused on applica- 
tion axe far from intelligible. As the judgements do not 
give reasons for dismissing applications to appeal, this 
defect is less noted than otherwise it would be; worst 
of all is the fact that appeals may be held admissible 
by one division, and when the matter comes_ up for 
discussion on the merits the issue may be reopened and 
the appeal ruled inadmissible as in the Maltese case of 
Pamis v. Agins,^ where an appeal from a decision on 
an electoral petition was held applicable by the Council, 
but later ruled to be invalid. 

I Transferred Civil Servants {Irdand) Gompeniation, In re, [1929] 
A.C. 242; Sidsdale t. Clifton (1877), 2 PJ3. 276; Read v. Bishop of 
Lincoln, [1892] A.C. 644. 

® 99 L.J.P.C. SI; StricHand r. Grima, [1930] A.C. 283; Eeitb, Joiem. 
Comp. Leg. aai. 2S9. 
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Chapter most serious objection to tbe appeal is one wbicb 

has been stressed by Dominion critics, the implication,' , 
on the one hand; that Dominion judges are not capable 
of dealing satisfactorily with appeals, and the tendency, 
oh the other hand, to neglect in composing Dominion 
courts the very best inteDects of the bar. The general 
opinion in the Dominions appears to be that the final 
courts of appeal must be strengthened in composition 
if they are to be regarded as satisfactory substitutes 
for the Privy Council^ The salaries ofiered in Canada 
are clearly too low to attract men of first-class .ability, 
unless they deliberately prefer judicial ease, ii^en it 
was objected by the United States that the Canadian 
arbitrator in the case of the ship I’m Alone was not 
a judge,- it could conclusively be explained that Mr. 
Lafleur had a reputation unequalled by any Canadian 
judge for legal knowledge. In the contest regarding the * 
appeal froni the Irish Free State it has effectively been 
pointed out that the Supreme Court of the State is 
exceptionally weak in ntunbers, three in all, and that 
it would be very difficult seriously to assert that its 
members could dispassionately be compared favour- 
ably with the galaxy of legal talent which can be 
used to constitute a full division of the Privy Council 
to hear an important’ constitutional case when five 
. judges sit. 

Various suggestions have been made to eliminate 
the difficulty. Lord Haldane suggested the creation of 
'a. sin gle Imperial Court of Appeal representing the 
United Kingdom and the Donoinions effectively, with 
the power to sit in' divisions and the possibility of 
a division sitting in succession in various Dominion 
capitals’ The proposal has never aroused any. great 
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attention, either in the United Kingdom where the 
^intervention of Dominion judges -in British appeals 
' arouses no enthusiasm, or in the Domhaibns which 
seem content- to let matters stand; unless and xmtil 
abolition' is preferred. Canada meantime has en- 
couraged the presence of her judges from time to time 
on the Council, and a Canadian judge sat on the im- 
portant reference as to the right of the British Govern-r 
ment to appoint a member of the Boundary Tribimal 
on the Iri^ boundary, in view of the refusal of the 
Government of Northern Ireland to nominate a 
member. 

power of reference is one of the semi-judicial 
functions of the Council, which serves important ends. 
The King may refer to it any matter at his discretion, 
though, of .course, the Council might point out that 
the subject matter was not suited to such treat- 
ment. Under this power have been decided important 
boundary, issues ^ such as that between Ontario and 
Manitoba, “ and the contest between Canada and New- 
foundland over Labrador.® The issue between the 
Legislative Council and the Assembly of Queensland as 
to the power of the former over money bills was thus- 
pronounced upon.* But the procedure is not available 
when the issue is one which properly could be made the 
subject of ordinary’ judicial proceedings, and the re- 
ference in the case of the questioii of the ownership of 
land in Southern Bhodesia® was made because the 

1 So also the question of the composition of the Irish Boundary Tri- 
hunal in 1924. Cf. Farl. Paper, Cmd. 2214. Questions under the con- 
stitution of Northern Ireland can be referred to it under the Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920, by the local Government. , 

® -Ontario Sess. Paper, 1885, No. 8 . ® 43 T.LJJ. 289. 

* Queensland Monep EiHa Case, Apr. 3, 18BG. ' ® [1919] A.C. 211. ' 
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Chapter issues involved were empHatically sucli as no court 
could properly deeidcj bvolving imfer dim tie obliga- 
tions of the CroTO towards a chartered company when 
the latter claimed to have a right to reimbursement of 
expenditure on administration which had not been 
defrayed from local revenue and to have acquired 
property in all ungranted lands by conquest or other- 
wise. A reference ^vill be refused also if the advice 
given would not be effective, as when the Colonial 
Secretary in 1879 declined to refer to the Council the 
issue of the right of the Dominion Government to dis- 
miss the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec on the score 
that the Dominion Government would not be bound 
by the advice. 

■ • The question has naturally been raised,' arising out 
of the power of reference, whether disputes between 
Governments might not be made the subject of disposal 
by the Privy Council. The issue became of serious conse- 
quence in 1914 when the illegal action of the XJnion 
Government in deporting agitators from the XJnion 
might have caused serious difficulty as between the 
British and the Dominion Governments. It was pointed 
out that, if the agitators had been foreign subjects, 
their Governments might have raised the issue of the 

■ legality of their expulsion, and as between parte of the 
Empire some mode of settlement of difficulties should 
apply. The project has finally taken shape in the con- 
ception of an jbtenLmperial Tribimal of a volmtary 
character to deal with justiciable disputes arising be- 
'tweeu the Governments, which has, .been described 


r Keith, Imtenal onifteZtaijifW.pp.ieo.lSBjsoasrega^ 
the confisMtoir legfelefion of Queensland in 1920; ITur fferemmeal 0 / 
fht BritiA Dominims, pp. 260, 261. 
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above. The Privy Council, however, may remain for a ‘C 
considerable period the arbitrator of Canadian con- 
stitutional issues, which might continue to be brought 
to it, even if appeals on ordinary points of law were, as 
they might well be, completely cut off. 

(5)(^The relations of the Free State and the Privy 
Council have, unhappily, proceeded on a very different . 
basis from those between the Council and the other 
Dominions. It was unquestionably the intention of the 
British Government to secure the maintenance of the 
appeal, and it thought that by making Canada the 
model of Irish status the result was assuredly attained. 
Accordingly, when all mention of appeal was carefully 
omitted from the constitution as first presented, it was 
msisted that the appeal must be preserved, and this 
was duly done in the constitution. It was, however, 
provided that the appeal would lie by special leave 
only from the Supreme Court, and that the Parliament 
might regulate appeals from the High Court to which 
the interpretation of the constitution is confided, but 
could not shut ofli the appeal in matters relating to the 
validity of any law. The British Government in effect 
permitted the exclusion of ordinary matters from ap- 
peal but not the cutting off of constitutional appeals, 
though the matter has been strangely misunderstood. 
At first the Privy Council showed a marked reluctance 
to hear appeals, insisting * that it was normally the in- 
tention of the constitution that Irish decisions should 
be finalj but in I/ymm v. Butler,- an issue on the Irish 
land law, not of constitutional importance, it gave for 
no very clear reason leave to appeal. The Parliament 
then legislated to declare that the law as set out by the 
1 [1926] IJl. 402. ® £1925] 2 IJ{. 231. 
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Cbspter Supreme Court ■n'as the correct "view, so that the appeal 
^ became useless and was dropped. 

This was followed by the decision of the Council in 
Wigg and Cockrayie v. Aftorneg-General of tks Irish Free 
Staie'^t'hat under Article 10 of the treaty of 1921 British 
civil servants who retired in consequence of the change 
of government were entitled to better terms than were . 
conceded by the Irish Government which adapted Eng- 
lish usage to their cases. The judgement was based on 
statements of iact which in part proved erroneous, and 
the whole issue was reconsidered by the Councal with 
the same result.* The arguments of the Council seem 
clearly sound in law, but it is clear also that the Article 
was not intended to have the legal efiect which it 
turned out to imply. It would have been reasonable 
simply to legislate in both countries to give eSed to 
the real intention, but the British Government, to the 
detriment of the unfortunate taspayers, accepted the 
liability to refund to the Irish Government the excess 
payments due under the judgement, and the Tree State, 
on this basis, agreed to pay the sums on certain con- 
ditions as to future retirements, which were formally 
accepted by both Governments and enacted by the two 
Parliaments as supplemmits to the treaty of 1921, 
Finally,- in 1930, an acute position arose in the case 
of the Performing BigU Society v. Bray Urban District 
Council? The Council allowed the performance of 
muse in which the Sodefy claimed copyright under 
the British Copyright Act, 1911. The Supreme Court 
negated the claim on the score that the Copyright Act 


1 [ 1927 ] A.C. 674 . . 

2 n9291 A.C. 242; Ketii, Jount. Com^. 3i 129-31, 2 j)o, 25/- 

[19303 “ Snpieme Conrt, [1928] IB. 506; Keith Jam. 

Camp. IfS- sBI 287-9; sv. lOS, 109. 
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ceased to apply to the Free State wlieii it became a 
Dominiorl imder the treaty. This disclosed a complete 
lacuna in the Irish Law, revealing Ireland as failing to 
give protection under a copyright system which inter- 
nationally certainly bound her,^ and the Parliament in 
1929 declared that copyright had existed duriug the 
period when the Supreme Court stated it was non- 
existent, but that no remedy was to lie for infringe- 
ment prior to 1929. The injustice of this enactment was 
clear, and the only excuse for it was that under Article 
43 of the constitution Parliament has no power ..to 
declare acts to be infringements of law which were not 
so at the date of their commission. Even if this section 
refers to civil law, and not as probable to criminal- law,® 
it would of course have been simple to amend the 
constitution so as to do justice. In fact, the Privy 
Council on appeal held that the Supreme Court was 
wrong and that copyright had always existed, but it 
was precluded by the Act of Parliament from giving 
any remedy save that it could exonerate the unfortu- 
nate society from payment of costs as ordered in the 
Supreme Court. The episode was deplorable, forit could 
have been prevented had the Supreme Court not made 
a palpable blunder, infli cting a grave wrong on an 
unpopular Society. 

The result was a complete divergence of view be- 
tween the Free State and the British Government. 
But the Imperial Conference of 1930 could not dispose 

® 'In law the State is certainly bound by all British treaties up to 
1921, though it has been contended that the State has a right to ash for 
freedom, and no doubt in most cases this could be arranged. The State 
was recognised as a distinct member of the Permanent Court. See Eeith, 
Jmm. Comp. Leg. xiv. 110, 111. 

^ As in the United States; Kerr, Law of the Australian Conefitulion, 
p.33. 
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Chapter of tie issue by simply recommending the dropping of ' 
the appeal, for a strong protest was made "from the 
Protestant minorityin Southern Ireland, whicistressed 
its belief that the appeal was essential to preserve the 
rights in religious matters accorded by the treaty .^e 
passing of the Statute of "Westminster leaves the matter 
in sMu quo, for the real question is whether the appeal 
is so implied in the treaty that it cannot be abolished 
without breach of that instrument. It may be, despite 
the doubts of the Attorney-General, that, as Canada 
could abolish the appeal from the Supreme Court, it is 
open to the -Free State so to act without violating the 
treaty which is the governing power over her constitu- 
tion under the Act of 1922 of the Constituent Assembly 
giving to the Parliament legislative power.* ^ 

In fact, however, the abolition of the appfeal from 
Canada, as in the case of the Commonwealth, is com- 
plicated by the existence of the federal system.* Por 
Canada to abolish the appeal from the Supreme Court 
would be only a source of confusion if the appeal direct 
from the provinces, which it did not create and which 
it caimot control save in the matter of criminal law, 
remained operative, for then, if one issue were decided 
in one sense by the Supreme Court, nevertheless it 
could still be decided in the opposite sense by the Privy 
Council, and chaos would result, for the Supreme Court 
cotdd not be compelled to adopt the Council’s view nor 
the Council that of the Supreme Court. Nor would tie 
action of the provinces, which also can abolish the 

1 ’ On June 20, 1932, the Eriipy Counoa refused leave to appeal a^inst 
a s«>;.;inn of the Supreme Court asserting the right of the State to ledura 
the pay of the poUce as being officers transferred mth statutory tights 
from the British service* 

2 Keith, loum. Comp. Ltg. liii. 251; siv. 108. 
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appeal, t)e efEective unless all complied with the sugges- 
tion of abolition, and the dissent of Quebec would 
again ruin the effect of action elsewhere. In the Com- 
monwealth a like difficulty presents itself outside the 
constitutional sphere reserved to the High Court by 
the constitution, and in that case the matter is even 
more unfavomable to abolition, since the States have 
not so far been accorded the power to abolish the doc- 
trine of repugnancy b)*^ repealing the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act in its application to them. In the case of 
Ireland the matter is far more simple from the legal 
point of view, and it is ob^dous that it would be far 
more useful for the minority if the place of the present 
appeal could be taken by an agreement by the State 
to arbitrate before an Inter-Imperial Tribunal any 
grievance of that minority which the British Govern: 
ment should think sufficiently important as to justify 
the suggestion that a breach of the treaty of 1921 was 
involved. 

(6) The prerogative of mercy at one time formed the 
subject of considerable friction between the British 
and colonial Governments. But it was soon realised 
that, if the theory of responsible government were not 
to be rendered untenable, it must be admitted that a 
local ministry was the proper authority to control the 
prerogative. In the case of Canada the contest was 
carried on by Jlr. Blake, who succeeded in persuading 
the Colonial Secretary that it would suffice if the 
Governor-General were required to exercise discretion, 
after hearing ministerial advice, in any case in which 
the grant of a pardon or reprieve might directly affect 
the interests of the Empire or of any place outside 
Canada. In 1888 the resignation of the Government of 
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eager Queensland on the refusal of the Governor to accept 

-the argument that the exercise of the prerogative 

should he based on their advice, and the inabiliiy of the 
Governor to find a ministry to take its place, showed 
that the principle of independent discretion was un- 


tenable, and in 1892 the Colonial Secretary was finally 
persuaded to abandon the instruction that the Governor 
should exercise a personal discretion by the argument 
of the Governor of New Zealand, who pointed out that 


in fact the Governor had no option but to act onadvice, 
and that the responsibility was one which ministers 
should face. Hence for New Zealand and the Australian 


colonies, now States, the Canadian principle was 
adopted. It was accepted by the Commonwealth as 
proper. But Newfoundland was left with the old rule 
of discretion in the case of capital sentences enjoyed 
by the instructions, and it was only under Sir W. 
Maegregor (190A-9) that in practice ministers began 
to take any responsibility for the prerogative, which m 
efiect the Governor had been allowed to exercise— an 
invidious position explained by the difficulties felt by 
ministers in a tiny community in resisting appeals for 
clemency for friends and supporters in politics. 

In the case of the Union the question of the feeling 
which might arise in cases involving natives resulted 
in the adoption of the rule requiring in capitel cases 
personal discretion to be exercised after consideration 
of the question in Executive Council. The Governor- 
General must, however, if he reject the advice of the 
majori^ of members, enter the grounds of h^ dissent 
in the minutes. The procedure, it is clear, is incom- 
patible with the modem view of responsible govern- 
ment, and no doubt in the Dominions and States the 
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rule may be taken in effect to be that the ministry 
controls, though the principle of 1878 is still retained 
in the new instructions issued for-Canada in 1931. One 
omission, however, has been made: the British Govern- 
ment at one time discouraged the grant of pardons con- 
ditional on exile unless the crime was one of a political 
character unaccompanied by violence; but any limita- 
tion of this kind is obviously a matter for local views, 
and it is now left to the Governor-General to act on 
any advice the ministry tenders. 

Advice in matters of pardon is normally given by 
one minister, the Minister of Justice or Attorney- 
General, but capital cases are brought before the 
Cabinet in most cases. In accordance with British 
practice, efforts have beenmade, not always successful, 
to prevent Parliamentary discussion of the use of the 
prerogative, on the broad ground that its exercise is 
essentially a matter for executive discretion with full 
knowledge of all the facts and not for party recrimina- 
tions in the legislature. It is, however, inevitable in 
small communities that much pressure should be 
exerted on members by constituents and by members 
on ministries. 

In the case of Canada it was originally the intention 
of the British Government that the prerogative should 
be restricted to the Governor-General, even in respect 
of provincial cases of violation of regulations made by 
the legislatures. But, since it was determined that the 
legislatures could confer the pardoning power on the 
Lieutenant-Governors, the exercise of the prerogative 
in respect of these matters is manifestly inappropriate, 
and the delegation of it disappeared in 1905. In the 
case of Canada, the Commonwealth, and the States the 
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division,, of authority manifestly should he that the 
Grovemor-General should pardon for ofiences against 
Commonwealth laws and the State Governors for 
offences against State laws, including the criminal law. 
In general the power has been delegated to pardon 
persons condemned in the Dominions for ofiences com- 
mitted outside them but triable therein by reason of 
the admiralty jurisdiction of their courts,' and in any 
case a pardon given would not be questioned in the 
Dominion. 

To grant an amnesty is clearly now a matter of 
ministerial discretion, and it rests with Parliaments to 
decide how far convictions of treason or other crime 
are to be treated as disqualifications for office or 
membership of Parliament. A generous treatment has 
had to be accorded to persons convicted of high treason 
in the Union whose ofiences have been remitted by 
Union Act. 

Apart from the right of pardon of actual ofiences, it 
is always open to a Dominion government to refrain 
from prosecution and to stay proceedings on non- 
governmental prosecutions by entering a ndlk prosequi, 
which, as in England, bars farther action and is a 
matter entirely within ministerial discretion. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE EEDEHATIONS — ORIGIN AND STKUCTDEE 

The Canadian and Australian federations are indebted 
essentially to the United States for the main features 
of their constitutions. But the circumstances of their 
origin have caused both of them to deviate greatly 
from their model, and that in different directions. 

(1) It was inevitable that the presence of the United 
States in immediate vicinity to Canada and in constant 
contact should have suggested from the outset the 
desirabibty of federation. But in the United States 
federation was brought about only by external press- 
ure, and for a prolonged period there were no reasons 
sufficient to induce co-operation on the northern side 
of the' frontier. The British Government itself, by 
dividing New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
from Nova Scotia, and by severing Quebec into Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1791, seemed eager to rule by 
division; Though Lord Durham was at one time at- 
tracted by the ideal of a federal Canada, practical 
considerations made him drop the project, for which 
the maritime provinces were unripe, and concentrate 
instead on the preliminary of turning a reunited Canada 
into a true English province. The time for that, how- 
ever, was over, and it was the absolute impossibility 
of continuing to carry on effective government in the 
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c^tOT -Tinited province that afforded tlie dominant motive for 
1 federation. Canadian politics after 1858 rapidly ap- 
proached a deadlock; the growing disproportion of 
population made the equal number of members for each 
part of the province an intolerable! anomaly, .while 
change would menace the swamping of French nation- 
ality in Canada. The solution lay in a federation in 
which French Canada could enjoy autonomy in local 
matters, while no longer hampering national policies. 
Skilled diplomacy secured the concurrence of the mari- 
time provinces, which had themselves planned a meas- 
ure of union, as was suggested by the homogeneity 
of their population and their common interests. The 
causes which induced these provinces to concur in 
federation and which strengthened Canada in her desire 
to attain it were varied. The growth of a great power 
on the southern border, animated, through causes partly 
not connected with Canada, by feelings of something 
approaching hostility to the British provinces, invited 
attention to the defenceless position of the country. The 
British Government felt that the defence of the pro- 
vinces when disunited ofiered a burden impossible to 
sustain, and pressed for adequate local action. Con- 
siderations of safety therefore impelled men’s minds to 
some form of union, and unquestionably the presence 
of Fenians on the border operated powerfully in 1866 
in i r'lncmg Jfew Brunswick to acquiesce in federation. 
A further motive was due also to the hostUily of the 
United States. The reciprocily treaty of 1854 had 
opened up an era of prosperity for Canada, and the 
denunciation of the compact by the United States 
menaced the province with commercial stagnation. It 
became urgent, therefore, to obtain access to the 
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markets of the maritime provinces, and to abolish the 
tariff barriers between them. A further economic factor 
was furnished by the efforts of British and Canadian 
companies and financiers interested in railway develop- 
ment to secure the possibility of the opening up of 
railway communication with the maritime provinces 
on the one hand, and the west on the other. Only thus 
could it be hoped to secure sufficient additional traffic 
to make the man}’’ lines already constructed or con- 
tracted for in Canada itself a paying proposition. Much 
less important was the realisation of some men of in- 
sight, such as George Brown, that itwas vital for Canada 
to secure the west before it should be occupied by 
American immigrants and the possibility of retaining 
it under British control, despite the boundary treaty of 
1849, pass away. There were other grounds which could 
be urged for federation, but these were the %’ital 
matters, which overcame reluctance in North America, 
and induced the British Government, which had long 
been indifferent, to accept the project with alacrity and 
to use all its influence to bring it to successful fruition. 

In the case of Australia there were lacking the essen- 
i-'-tial arguments to induce federation. Four of the 
colonies. New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, and 
Queensland, had once formed a unit; they had pros- 
pered by division, and each soon acquired a distinctive 
standpoint which it was reluctant to surrender. South 
Australia has been from the first absolutely independ- 
ent and free from the con'vict strain; Western Aus- 
tralia was equally distinct, though it later succumbed 
to the fascination of cheap con’vict labour and was the 
last in 1868 to surrender the privilege. Had they been 
isolated communities without a common source of sup- 
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Chapter port in tie shape of the TJnited Kingdom, they nii gTn-. 

1 easily have been driven to unite for protection; but, as 

it was, the well-meant efforts of Lord Grey in 1849-50 
to insert federal clauses in the constitution then granted 
as a preparation for self-government were bitterly criti- 
cised. Gradually the advantage of federation became 
visible, strengthened, of course, by thecominginto being 
of the Canadian federation. Extemal_danger counted 
for comparatively little, though as early as 1870 the 
Franco-German war had evoked in Victoria thoughts 
of neutrality. The tension with Russia in 1877-78 and 
1886 counted for something, still more the defeat of 
China by Japan in 1894, but the more practical foreign 
issue was that of the exclusion of Chinese and J apanese | 
. immi grants, and with that went the exclusion of British 
Indians. Defence would be more effective, British ex- 
perts reported, if there was federation, and the pious 
belief prevailed that it might even be cheaper. Eco- 
nomic issues loomed much larger. It would be excel- 
lent to abolish all customs barriers and to create within 
the new unit freedom of trade with protection agamst 
the rest of the world. The substitution of one great 
community for six weaker bodies would bring a great 
impetus to trade and commerce. Money could be bor- 
rowed more cheaply on federal security, and the Aus- 
tralians were prodigious borrowers. The war of railway 
rates on the frontiers of the colonies by which each 
sought to secure business for itself at the expense of its 
neighbours would be ended. The disputes over the use 
of the river Murray for irrigation and navigation would 
become capable of solution. The divergence of legis- 
lation on a multitude of commercial and ind^trial 
topics would be ended with all that meant in the 
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interests of bu^ess. The problem of old age pensions 
could be solved by a federation. Enthusiasts promised 
the regulation of trade disputes on a uniform basis in 
place of conflicting decisions in each colony on issues 
which were common to the whole of Australia. Others, 
too sanguine, thought that the federation might dis- 
pose of the lands which the colonies had been unable 
to develop and to take over the vast northern territory 
which South Australia nominally o\vned. LauT’crs sug- 
gested that the establishment of a federation would 
facilitate the settlement of legal disputes wnthout the 
cost of a reference home, and would bring about as- 
similation of the interpretation of laws in the several 
jurisdictions. 

But, beside this long list of arguments of an eco- 
nomic character, there was present in the movement 
the growing sense of nationality. It alone in the long 
nm really prevailed over obstacles and secured the 
establislunent of the federation. The British Govern- 
ment was throughout sympathetic, but the time had 
passed when it could have exercised any decisive 
influence on the course of events, as it undoubtedly 
had done in the case of Canada. It served, however, a 
useful purpose in securing the accession of Western 
Australia to the federation, though it may be feared 
that the State now regrets its decision. This sense of 
national destiny had been injured by the refusal of the 
British Government in 1883 to secure New Guinea for 
Australia and to prevent the establishment of France 
in the New Hebrides, and this had something to do 
TOth the energy .with which in some quarters stress was 
laid on the necessity of the Australian colonies freeing 
themselves from a position in which they could not 
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successfully make representations to the United King- 
dom on issues of "vital importance to them, hut of 
negligible interest to a government which had no eyes 
save for the spectacle of European affairs. This element 
of critical hostility had no counterpart in the Canadian 
and maritime pro"vince attitude in 1864-67. 

(2) So different were the circumstances that the 
methods of achieving federation inevitably differed m 
essentials. The Canadian federation was produced' 
largely in secrecy and was the work of a number of 
determined indi"viduals who carried with them the 
people rather than were guided by their wishes. The 
initial step was taken in 1864 by a coahtion including 
men who had never hitherto seriously desired federa- 
tion, but who had realised that deadlock in Canada 
was complete and could not be solved by ordinary 
means. The statesmen of the maritime provinces, 
whom they met at Charlottetown and invited to 
Quebec, had no mandates from their legislatures or 
peoples for federation. The Quebec resolutions were 
accepted by Canada alone; neither in Nova Scotia nor 
New Brunswick were they formally agreed to. Nova 
Scotia was never allowed to express the views of the 
people, the legislature assuming power to act without 
a dissolution. In New Brunswick a dissolution gave a 
majority to the opponents of federation, but the new 
government mismanaged the position, and a change of 
opinion was achieved, which allowed New Brunswick 
to send her delegates to settle with those of Nova 
Scotia and Canada the details of the constitution. That 
instrument was thus finally determined upon at Lon- 
don, and enacted by the Imperial Parliament m 1867, 
■ ia a form which was not in detail that approved m 
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Canada. Nova Scotia now had to be allowed an election 
and it repudiated by its vote federation, but reUef was 
denied and it sullenly acquiesced. After that no chance 
of change remained. British Columbia in 1871 and 
Prince Edward Island in 1873 accepted federation on 
the basis of the existing constitution; the other three 
provinces, Manitoba (1870) and Saskatchewan and 
Alberta (1905), were created by the Dominion from the 
enormous areas under the administration of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company which passed to it in 1869-70. 
Moreover, the federal Act itself created Ontario and 
Quebec as distinct pro^dnces out of Canada, and before 
it took efiect constitutions of the two provinces were 
settled upon by the Parliament of the united province. 
There was, therefore, a minimum of free determination 
in the whole proceeding as far as the people were 
concerned. 

In the case of Australia federation was the outcome 
of a movement which in its later stages was far more 
popular than governmental. No doubt it was due to 
governmental action that a Conference of delegates 
from the colonies in 1884 adumbrated a measure to 
secure a degree of co-operation which was passed in 
1885 as the Federal Coimcil of Australasia Act, and 
which, though utterly defective, did something to ac- 
custom Australians to common action on a legal basis. 
Ministers again attended the Melbomne Conference of 
1890, which led to the selection of delegates to frame 
at Sydney in 1891 a draft constitution. But after that 
ministerial energy languished and the driving power 
passed to the people, among whom enthusiasts pro- 
moted federation leagues and kindred bodies, and the 
Sydney Bulletin set aboutits task of educatingthe back- 
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C^ter blocks to the necessity of a united Australia by the use 
— : of arguments intelligible and striking, if often crude 
and misleading. It was tins popular movement whioli 
drove ministers to meet at Hobart in 1895, and to agree! 
to legislate for the selection, not by Parliament, but bj 
popular vote, of delegates to a Convention'at Adelaide 
in 1897. The work of this Convention in 1807-98proved 
decisive. The constitution was referred as agreed upon 
to the people; New South Wales failed to give the 
necessary size of majority, but it was placated by con- 
cessions made by a Premiers’ Conference, and the bill 
was then passed in 1900 by the British Parliament 
virtually in the iom in which it had been approved 
in Australia, Western Australia deciding at the last 
moment to refer the question of acceptance to the 
people with a decisive result. The people, therefore, 
supplied in large measure the driving power to achieve ; 
the goal; moreover, it was by the people that the 
constitution, after the fullest exposition by its sup- 
porters and critics, was deliberately and decisively 
ratified in every colony. 

-7 (3) In both cases the federal structure in essentials 
bears similarity to that of the United States, which 
was essentially the chosen model. It shares with it the 
characteristics of being set out in a written instrument, 
in providing for the supremacy of the constitution over 
the governments and legislatures, in dividing power 
between a central and local authorities, and in assign- 
ing to the court s the duty of defining the measure of 
authority to be exercised by the. federation and its 
members.' But in very important matters both con- 
^initions depart from the United States model, and in 
certain matters the Australian constitution adheres 
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more closely to the United States precedent than does 
the Canadian. The cause of this is unquestioned. 
Canadian federation grew up under the shadow of the 
'great conflict between north and south in America. 
The dangei to a federation of the undefined powers of 
the States was manifest, and the fathers of federation 
for that reason were determined not to repeat the error 
'made in the framing of the American constitution. 
Moreover, Some of them, including Sir John Macdonald, 
were at heart supporters of imion, and, while they per- 
force yielded to the necessity of a confederation as the 
only means to please Quebec and to make up for the 
lack of local institutions of government in the maritime 
provinces, they were anxious to limit as closely as 
possible the degree of autonomy of the parts. In the 
case of Australia no such motive was efiective. The 
colonies were autonomous, and the effort to bring them 
into federation meant serious surrender of authority. 
It was therefore necessary to omit from the federal 
pact all that savoured of undue centralisation. 

Both'constitutions differ from the United States con- 
stitution in the greater detail which they contain'. They 
differ also in the vital fact that they make no provision 
for the rights of the subjects. They were prepared by 
men who were not afraid of Parliamentary despotism, 
and did not see, as perhaps they should have seen, that 
legislatures are capable of infringing the moral law. 
The fact that sanctity of contracts and due process oi 
law are required of American State legislation, and not 
of the legislation of the provinces, explains the many 
differences between the judicial interpretation of the 
two systems. Thirdly, the federations presuppose the 
existence of responsible govermnent while the United 
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Chapter States constitution negates it. In the United States 
jnini-sters may not sit m the le^lature; in Canada and 


Australia thej cannot in efiect he ministeis unless tiej 
so sit. Similarlj the head of the federations is a repre- 
sentative of the Crotvn -irho acts as constitutional. 


monarch: as opposed to an elected President ri'ho actn- 
ally governs and whose ministers are his instruments 
and subordinates with whom at pleasure he can dis- 


pense. So also the head of the Government has in prac- 
tice no veto on legislation as has the President^ for it 
is not he but ministers who govern, and Parliament is 
in accord with their mews. PoimUdy, the States of the 
United States had been independent states before they 


’ federated.andthevpresen-easa resulta widermeasnre 

! of authority than is allotted to the States of Australia 
i and still more than is ^ven to the Canadian promces, 
i It is significant that the Australian States can delegate 
powers to the federal Parliament, implying a relation 
forei<m to the conceptions of the United States. Pinally , 
the scheme of judicature shows essential difierences. 
The States in America were not prepared to submit the 
judgements of their State courts to alteration by any 
-federal court, and therefore on all State issuK these 
courts are supreme, and, if an issue of this kind falls • 
to be decided incidentally in a federal court, it normally , 
will follow State decisions. In both Canada and Am- 
tralia one aim of federation was to secure unanimiy 
of decLrion on points of law, and appeab lie to the 
■Supreme Court and the High Court respectively from 
the local courts on purely local issues mvolvmg no 
federal element. Again, the United States demands a 
separation of jurisdicUons, so that federal court-s ad- 
ministo federal law and State courts Statelaw. In the 
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British federations, though in difierent ways, jurisdic- 
tion can ’be exercised in federal matters by State or 
provincial courts. 

From th e Canadian cpnstitution thatof the Common- 
wealth differs in form in the important particular that, 
as it was necessary to separate Canada into two pro- 
vinces, the British North America Act, 1867, makes pro- 
vision for the constitutions of Ontario and Quebec. 
Moreover, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were 
given constitutions by Dominion Act. On the other 
hand, the Commonwealth constitution leaves the States 
' to enjoy their own constitutions subject to the federal 
scheme. The Canadian provinces, however, have power 
to amend their constitutions despite the grant by the 
Act of 1867 and federal legislation, ^ofludly, the ap- 
pointment of the head of the State rests in Australia 
with the King, and the States are in direct relations 
with the British Government; their Agents-General are 
accredited to the Do mini ons Office. In Canada the i 
Lieutenant-Governor is appointed by the Dominion ' 
Government, which can remove him, though the power 
is not used for federal ends, as it might have been. 
Thirdly , the Australian Senate is in structure based on 
the equabty of the States and on election by the people, 
a device now adopted by the United States. Canada 
departs from the federal principle both by the un- 
equal-treatment of the several provinces and by the 
method of appointment by the Dominion Government. 
Fourth ly, the. States in Australia, like those in the 
United States, retain all the powers not expressly 
denied to them and can exercise them concurrently 
with the Commonwealth, though subordinate to Com- 
monwealth legislation in such oases as are also within 
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Chapter Commonwealtli juiisdiction. In Canada the residuaty 
1 jurisdiction rests with the Dominion, hut judicial in- 
i terpretation has greatly restricted the force of this rule. 

; PiftlLly,- the power to disallow provincial Acts is given 
■'to.the Dominion Government, and it was long used to 
protect Dominion interests, though its use is now largely . 
in abeyance. In the Conunonwealth State Acts can he 
disallowed only by the King, and there is ho instance 
on record in which disallowance has been expressed on 
the wishes of the Commonwealth. Sxthly, the Canadian 
federation authorises the creation of federal courts, but 
ass umes that, unless deprived of jurisdiotion, the pro- 
vincial courts are competent to deal with all federal 
questions. The Commonwealth constitution provides 
for the exercise of federal jurisdiction by federal courts, 
and for the assignment to State courts of federal juris- 
diction. , 

(4) [The intention of Sir J. Macdonald was as far as 
possible to reduce the stains of . the provinces "to that 
of local government authorities. This explains the de- 
liberate determination to prevent appointment of the 
Lieutenant-Governors by the Crown. They would then 
be deemed to have a delegation of the royal preroga- 
tive, while, if appointed by the Governor-General on 
the advice of his ministers, they would be servants of 
the federal government. Sunilarly the legislatures were 
to be uudPT control; their bills were to be subject to 
reservation on Dominion instructions, and it was early 
determined that, in exercising the power to disaUow. 
the Governor-General was to act on Domimon advice. 
As the Crown was not to be really present as part of 
the legislature, , their competence would virtually be 
that of local government bodies. Access to the British 
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Government was entirely denied, and representations 
from pro^^ncial govermnents need not be forwarded to 
London unless it pleases the Dominion.^ 

But, wliile tlie Lieutenant-Governor and the legis- 
lature are thus in a sense placed under Dominion con- 
trol, the courts soon dispelled the idea that the prb- 
^^nces were mere local government instrumentahties. 
The Dominion sought to deny the power of the legisla- 
tures to empower the Lieutenant-Governors to create 
Queen’s Counsel and award them precedence in the 
courts; it denied that they could provide for alteration 
of the seals of the pro^dnee; the}' denied that they could 
authorise the remission by the Lieutenant-Governors 
of fines and imprisonment imposed for breach of pro- 
vincial legislation. On all these points the courts held 
them mcong. Again on the same view that the pre-; 
rogative was not (unless by special enactment of the 
British North America Act) applicable to the pro\'inces, 
the Dominion claimed that escheats of land passed to 
it, hut the Pri^y Council in Aitorncij-Gencral for Ontario 
V. Mercer^ negated that view, and in Maritime Bank 
of Canada v. Iteceivcr-General of New Brunswick- it 
asserted that the priority of the Crown in bankruptcy 
applied to the province. In the same way the Privy 
Council has established the most important doctrine 
that the land in each province is so vested in the King 
that, if Indian tribes arc induced by the Dominion 
Government, which has charge over them, to surrender 
their claims in return for annuities, the land vests in 
the prorincc', not the Dominion, and the annuities can- 
not be recovered by the Dominion, unless, of course, 
the Dominion has had the good sense to secure an 
» (18S3), 8 App. Ciis. 707. = [1892] A.C. 437. 
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Chapter agreement from the province to pay for the rendition 

to it of the beneficial control of former Indian reserves.' 

]ji the same way the legislatures have been allowed by 
the Privy Council* to assume such privileges as they 
deemed necessary, although Sir' J. Macdonald con- 
tended that bodies of their hmited scope and position 
had no right to treat themselves as entitled to rights 
belonging only to a true Parliament. 

As a Dominion officer the position of Lieutenant- 
Governor is withheld from provincial power of con- 
stitutional change, but that does not mean that the 
provinces cannot confer upon him new powers, sueh as 
the'iight to appoint deputies. What it means is that the 
provinces cannot legislate so that a bill can be passed 
by the initiative or otherwise without being submitted 
• ,to him for the royal assent.* 

The position .of the Lieutenant-Governor as repre- 
sentative of the Crown was thus shown to be- very 
difierent from that of the chief officer of a local institu- 
tion, and the Dominion Government has refrained 
from any eSort to mate use of him as a means of 
controlling policy, save in so far as on occasion advice 
can be given to him as regards representations to he 
made as to bills likely to inconvenience the central 
authority. But such issues are normally dealt with 
direct between ministers, federal and provincial. Nor, 
despite their selection by the Dominion Government, 
have Ideutenant-Govemors normally, abused their 
office to effect political aims. When they have been 
suspected of such action, they have been removed by 

' A.-G. for Dammion of Camia v. A.-G. for Ontdrio, [1897] A.C. 199; 
Dominion of Canada v. Province of Ontario, [1910] A.C. 637. 

* Finding v. Tiomas, [lS9S\ A.C. 600. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

* Initiative and Referendum Ad, In re, [1919] A.0. 933. 
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tie federal ministry, as in the cases of Mr. Letellier de 
St. Just in Quebec in 1879 and Mr. Mclnnes in British 
Columbia in ' 1900. For all practical purposes the 
Lieutenant-Governor is now espected to act as a 
constitutional sovereign, and in this respect the 
Dominion differs in reality very slightly from the 
Commonwealth, where the Governors are directly 
appointed by the Crown. 

The provinces, however, are subject to disallowance 
of legislation by the Dominion, but this issue, which has 
played a considerable part in Canadian history, has 
now diminished in importance, as the practice has been 
reduced to minimal proportions. Sir J. Macdonald- and 
Conservatives in general were not reluctant to disallow 
bills deemed to be unconstitutional as arrogating to 
the provinces powers they did not possess, and Acts 
have been disallowed because they conflicted with im- 
perial interests as restricting immigration of orientals, 
or with Dominion obligations, as was the case in 1908 
with a British Columbia Act denying to Japanese the 
pri-vUege of entry given by Canadian Act. Mr. Ayles- 
worth, when Minister of Justice, approved in 1909-10 
the disallowance of Acts which extended -wrongly, in 
his opinion, the competence of provincial companies to 
act outside the pro-\nnce, a -view which was afterwards 
proved erroneous by the decision of the Pri-vy Comicil 
in Bmanza Creek Gold Mining Co. v. The Eing.^ But, 
-unlike the Conservatives, the Liberals normally de- 
clined to interfere -with Acts merely because they were 
unjust or even confiscatory of private property -without 
due compensation; This was Mr. Aylesworth’s attitude 
in the famous Cobalt case and the Hydro-Electric Com- 
1 [1916] 1 A.O. 666 . 
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Chapter mission case in 1909, both instances where the legis- 
lature took upon itself to dispose of private rights in a , 
manner which many held inequitable.^ Mr. Doherty in 
the Conservative Government from 1912- was less 
opposed to disallowance on this ground, and a British 
Columbia Act was disallowed in 1918 because it ran 
counter to a contract in which the Dominion had a 
share. But the Conservatives did not hesitate to de- 
noimce in 1923 the nest case of disallowance on moral 
grounds, that of a Nova Scotia Act determining as to 
the disposition of certain property contrary to a ruhng 
of the Supreme Court of the Domimon. Perhaps too 
much stress has been laid on this case, which was that 
of a private member’s bill which the local government 
evidently was not particularly pleased to see passed, so 
that its opposition to disallowance was no.more than 
formal. Everything, however, points to the conclusion 
that disallowance has now become an instrument which 
will not be used to decide constitutional issues between 
the provinces and the Dominion. 

( The provinces, however, have no control over the 
foreign policy of the Domimon. In this sense they are 
absolutely subordinate, as recent decisions of the Privy 
Council have at last proved.)The power of the federa- 
tion rests on the terms of Section 132 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, which gives to Canada the 
power to legislate to implement the obligations of 
Canada or any province under treaties of the Empire 
with foreign cormtries. No doubt the section did not 
contemplate the time when Canada would make her 


1 “The prohibiHon ‘Thou shalt not steal’ has no le^l rahity n^n 

the sovei4“ ^y”- 

(1909), 18 O.L.R. 27S, 279, per Riddell, J. 
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own treaties, but the Privy Council has had no trouble c 
in overriding so technical a point as that by basing 
legislative power on the general legislative authority of 
the Donunion.fWhen a province legislates in accord- 
ance with its powers, that legislation may be over- 
ridden by a Dominion Act based on the treaty) as in the 
case of British Columbian efforts to hamper the em- 
ployment of Japanese, despite the right of equal treat- 
ment in such matters given to them by the Canadian 
compact with Japan J So the Manitoban legislation as 
to game can be overridden by the Migratory Birds 
Convention, 1916, with the United States when given 
effect to by Dominion law.® The issue is vital for con- 
trol of aviation,® Canada being a party to the Air 
Navigation Convention of 1919 and its amendments, 
and it is of importance for radiotelegraphy.* Moreover, 
it renders it possible for the Dominion, by legislation 
to give effect to the St. Lawrence Treaty of 1932, to 
override any objections of the provinces based on 
ownership of the river-bed or otherwise. It is clear, of 
course, that this power might be used to destroy the 
rights of the provinces, but it may safely be assumed 
that it will not be pressed unwisely. It has long since 
been laid down by the Supreme Court of Canada,® and 
accepted as just, that labour conventions arrived at 
under League of Nations Labour Organisation auspices 
shall be presented for approval or otherwise to the 

^ Aitomey-Oeneral for BritisJi Ccinmbia r, A.~0. for Canada, [1924] 
A.C. 203. 

2 TJie King v. Stuart, [1925] 1 D.L.B. 12. 

^ K^idation and Control of Aeronautica in Canada, In re, [1932] A.C. 

54; Keith, Joum. Comp. Leg. ziii. 122>4; xiv. 114) 115. 

* Radio Communication in Canada, In re, [1932] A.C. 304. 

® Legislative Jurisdiction over Hours of Labour Reference, In re, [1926] 
S.C.R. 505. 
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Chapter provincial legislatures, and that it is not desirable that 
^ Canada should conclude treaties on her own' responsi- 
bility on these topics, and tlien legislate to give thein 
effect, '\^^len, however, a treaty is concluded, the Privy 
Council has given the vdew that the normal mode of 
implementing its terms is legislation by the Dominion, 
even supposing that the subject-matter is within pro- 
vincial control; but' such cases are probably not likely 
to arise, for the Dominion should not be anxious to 
make any inroad on the provincial sphere if that can 
be avoided. 

(fl)(The States of Australia enjoy the right of direct 
appointment of their Governors by the Crown, their 
laws are subject only to the almost obsolete control of 
the British Government, with which they communi- 
cate direct tlirough their Governors or AgentS:General 
in London. No question has ever arisen of the issue of 
the prerogative being effective in the State as a source 
of authority, but there has been a controversy of im- 
portance regarding the extent to which the States 
have any standing in issues of foreign affairs.’SThe Ade- 
laide Convention deliberately decided not to accept the 
suggestion that the Governor-General should be the 
channel of correspondence with the Governors, so that 
it was left to the British Government in 1902 to rule 
that, where any representation was made by a foreign 
■ government regarding matters affecting a State, the 
British Government could proceed to investigate the 
issue through the Governor-General. The ruling was 
evoked by the coinplaint of the Dutch Government that 
South Australia had failed to arrest the seamen of the 
ship Yondel,'- as the State was bound to do under the 

1 Keith, Raponsible Goammail in the Dominions (cd. 1912), i. 79B-S01. 
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Anglp-Dutcli treaty. The State repelled the contention, 
ur^g that it alone possessed the necessary power to 
execute the treaty and should be approached direct, 
while the Commonwealth and llr. Chamberlain argued 
that the Commonwealth for all external issues must 
be treated as a unit.{The matter remains in principle 
imdeoided in the sense that, while the British Govern- 
ment can insist on acting through the Commonwealth 
or with the advice of the Commonwealth .on issues 
.raised by the States, e.p. of unfair treatment of their 
citizens, the actual means of carrying out treaty obhga- 
tions often rest with the States alone. The power of the 
Commonwealth to deal with external affairs by legis- 
lation is not held to extend to the enforcement of 
treaties on subjects affectii^ the States. It is necessary, 
therefore, to secure State legislation for acceptance of 
conventions falling in their sphere^ or, as in the case 
of aviation, to induce the States to confer, as they can • 
do, under the constitution legislative power on the 
Commonwealth. Similarly the recognition of Consuls is 
a matter on which States and Commonwealth must 
concur, and the Commonwealth can regulate such issues 
as the landing of armed seamen from foreign men-pf- 
.war only with State concurrence. • . • 

. ( On the other hand, the British Government has nega- 
tived effectively the claim of the States to.be invited 
to the Imperial Conferenced But, as a residt, issues ■ 
which affect the States can be dealt with only by corre- 
spondence, for the Commonwealth cannot bind the 
States. The- States protested in several cases against 
thei passing without their consent of the Statute of 
Westminster, and not only was a clause put in to safe- 
guard their interests, but the Commonwealth gave 
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Chapter assurances tliat before it legislated to put the Statute 

1 into operation for the Commonwealth it would hold a 

Conference with the States, flhe States too still retain 
•the right to make recommendations for honours, though 
.the Governor-General of the Commonwealth has been 
consulted by the British Government before these 
recommendations ate dealt with. 

In mtemal afiairs there has been a conflict of 
judicial opinion ^ in Australia whether it is proper or not 
to speak of the sovereignly of the States, but the issue 
seems of minor importance. What is clear is that the 
Crown in the -Commonwealth and the Crown, in the 
States are different aspects, and thus it has been ruled 
by the TTigh Court that legislation by the Common- 
wealth Parliament may be expressly or by necessary 
intendment made to bind the Crown in the States, and 
that the State Parliament may in matters within if® 
sphere bind the Crown in the Commonwealth; thus a 
Commonwealth customs duty binds a State Govern- 
ment and is not void as taxation of State property; ® or 
a State regulation as to motors binds a defence officer, 
though by appropriate legislation under the defence 
power the Commonwealth Parliament might exempt 
such officers from State regulations.’ The Crown in the 
State is subject to Commonwealth regulation of in- 
dustrial disputes,’ though if a Commonwealth award 
was applied to State civil servants there might be no 
means by which they could secure payment if the State 
Parliament declined to make provision, for there is 

1 Commommllh v. New South Woles (1923). 32 C-L-S. 200. 

‘ R. r. Sutton (1908), 5 CX,B. 789. 

’ Pirrie v. IleTenJant, 30 C.I<.E. 170. 

4 Engineers' Cose (1920), 28 C.I..E. 129. 
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grave doubt whether a eourt could issue a mandamus 
to a Parhament, and still more doubt if the Parliament 
could be expected to obey. The courts have already 
ruled that ’mandamus lies neither to the (Governor ol 
a State nor to the Governor in Council.^ 

The Crown in the Commonwealth and in the State 
are so distinct that one can sue the other not merely 
on contract, but also even against its will in tort under 
the constitution, as when a State vessel inflicts injury 
on a Commonwealth vessel.® 

(^Powers under Imperial Acts must be exercised by 
the Governor-General or Governor of a State according 
as they fall within the sphere given to the Common- 
wealth or not.jThus the Governor of a State is tht 
proper authority to act under the Fugitive OffendeK 
Act, 1881,® for on that head the Commonwealth has 
not authority, and the Governor would be the persor 
to sanction proceedings against foreigners under ths 
Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 1878. 

(6) In the judicial arrangements of the federations 
the distinction between them comes out clearly. Ths 
Commonwealth insists on attempting to distinguisl 
judicial from executive and legislative power, vesting 
the three in the courts, the Crown, and Parliament. Ths 
result of this determination is inconvenient, for judicia 
power by Section 71 of the constitution can be vested 
only in courts, either federal courts created by ths 
Parliament or other courts, and in federal courts ths 

^ See p. 145, anU^ 

" Commmwmlih'y, Ntw South ITafe?, 32 C.L.B. 200. Tlie Crown is no' 
to be regarded as soreral juristic persons: Coutmon'WtaTth v. Golonia 
Qomhing, etc.» do. (1922), 31 C.L.R. 421, 439; Engineers* Case (1920), 
aL.R. 129, 162. 

^ McKdvey v. Meagher (190G), 4 C.L.B. 265. 
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Chapter justices must iold office subject to removal only on 
^ address from both houses of Parliament on the ground 
of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. It follows, there- 
fore, that, if any body is given judicial power, and has 
not such tenure of office, the grant is invahd. Thus the 
Inter-State Commission Act, 1912, which gave that 
body power to issue injunctions was ruled invalid,* 
because the members had only a seven years’ tenure of 
- office, so that the Commission was allowed to expire by 
lapse of time and has not been reappointed. Similarly, 
when the President of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration had a hhe tenure, it was 
ruled that the Court could not enforce its own awards 
by judicial remedies.® The issue was much discussed in 
regard to the tribunal set up to aid the Federal Com- 
missioner of Taxation in determining income tax. Was 
this a tribunal, so that its assessments were invalid, 
because its members were not holding office by judicial 
tenure? In one form it was held to be such a tribunal 
and so unable vahdly to mate assessments, but by 
altering its functions to those of Board of Review it 
was found possible in SAdl Co. of AustTalia v. Federal 
OoFiTnissioner^ to hold that it was not a court, and so 
could make valid determinations. The Privy Council 
held that a tribunal was not necessarily a court in the 
strict sense because its decisions were final; nor because 
it heard witnesses on oath; nor because two contentog 
parties appeared before it whose rights it had to decide, 
nor becausG it gave decisions afiecting the lights o 


i'Sew South Wales v. CommontseaWh (1916), 20 C-L.B. 

2 Waterside Workers' Federation v. J. Alexander, Ltd. (ISIS), ^ 

2 psS] A.C. 276. Contrast British Imperial Oil Co. y. Federal Omntr. 
of Taxation (1925), 35 422.. 
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subjects; nor because its findings were subject to c 
appeal; nor because a matter had been referred to it by 
another body. The Council ruled also that it was im- 
possible to establish a real 'court unless the members 
held by the true judicial tenure. The restriction can be 
got rid of only by a constitutional amendment, a fact 
which illustrates efiieotively the difficulty of too great 
rigidity in constitutions. 

The constitution again has been invoked successfully 
to negative the power of the High Court to give ad- 
visory judgements, on the score that this is not an 
exercise of judicial authority.^ There must be con- 
trasted the greater freedom under the Canadian con- 
stitution where the Privy Council® has held that ad- 
visory judgements are possible, a view which is natural 
seeing that the Council iteeif may be called upon by 
the Ckown to give such a judgement. The value of the 
procedure is very great, for it enables a broad issue to 
be determined without the chance of the judgement 
resting on a technical or minor point. The question 
of radibtelegraphy jurisdiction, for instance, was thus 
decided on a’ reference by the Governor-General of 
Canada of the issue to the court. No doubt sometimes 
it is impossible to answer effectively too vague or 
complex issues, but the total absence of the power in 
Australia is inconvenient. 

The British North America Act, 1867, gave to 
Canada by Section 101 the power to establish a general 
court of appeal for Canada and other courts for the 
administration of the laws of Canada. It left otherwise 
federal matters as well as provincial in the hands of the 

^ Judiciary Act, In re (1921), 29 C.L.E. 257. 

® A.-'G.for Ontario v, A..-G.for Canada, [1912] A.C. 671. 
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caiapter courts in the provinces, to which were assigned hy 
^ Section 92 (14) the control of civil and criininal courts 
and civil procedure, while criminal law and procedure 
are assigned to the federation. Canada has established 
a court of . appeal in the Supreme Court, and an Ex- 
chequer Court which has juiisdiotion in claims against 
the Crown which might be brought by petition of right 
in England,^ in mattem of patents and copyright, and 
in admiralty. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is 
subject to appeal by special leave to the Privy Counril 
both in cml and in criminal cases, for the efEort of the 
Canadian Parliament to bar the appeal in the latter 
case, in view of the objections to such delays as oc- 
curred in Ri^s Case,‘ has been pronounced invalid in 
Nadan v. R.^ The Council, however, does not in such 
cases grant leave to appeal. But in civil cases, eq)ecially 
those afiecting the constitution, the Council is the final 
arbitrator. Cases can also be taken direct from the*, 
provincial courts to the Privy Council either by special 
leave or as of right, but the Council prefers* that, when 
possible, the views of the Supreme Court should be. 
ascertained before it rules finally on constitutional 
questions. But this tendency must be read subject to 
the fact that where an appeal is taken by the unsuccess- 
ful party in the provincial court to the Supreme Court, 
and he is there defeated, it will be difiSccdt to persuade 
the Council to grant leave to appeal. It is otherwise if 
the application for leave to appeal is made by the party 


1 So appeal lira from a rrfosal of the GojeiiiOT-feiiral to a 
petition rf^t: Lontmd t. Gonmor-Gaieriil, [1930] A.C. lU. Such 
an action is not a judgement. 

t (1885), 10 App. Cas. 675. . . 

^ ^InUMice and Bejereadum Ad, In re, [1919] A.C. 935, 939. 
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successful iu the provincial court but unsuccessful 
before the Supreme Court.^ 

In the Commonwealth, before the passing of the 
Judiciary Act, 1903, jurisdiction in federal as well as 
State business was necessarily exercised by the State 
courts. Since the passing of that Act the State courts 
act as grantees of federal jurisdiction by the Parlia- 
ment imder the constitution. The grant of federal juris- 
diction is wide and the chief exceptions from State 
authority to act is in regard to matters arising directly 
under any treaty; suits betwe^ two States; suits be- 
tween the Commonwealth and a State or a State and 
the Commonwealth; and cases in which a writ of 
mandamus or prohibition is asked for against a federal 
official. Suits by a private person against a State may 
be brought in a State court or the High Court, and the 
States may deal with suits by claimants against the 
•'■Commonwealth both in contract and tort. The position 
of the Commonwealth is safeguarded by the right of 
appeal from State decisions, and by the restriction of 
the exercise of federal jurisdiction in its lower grades 
to specially qualified magistrates. 

There is, however, a further limitation to State power 
in the fact that State Supreme Courts cannot exercise 
jurisdiction in matters, other than trials of indictable 
offences, involving any question arising as to the limits 
imter se of the constitutional powers of the Common- 
wealth and those of any State or States, or as to the 
constitutional powers inter se of any two or more States. 
In any such question' the issue stands automatically 
transferred to the High Court for decision. This pro- 

^ Clergu^ t. Munayt [1903] A.G. 621. A similar rule applies to 
• Australia: Victorian Railways Cgmmrs. v. Broiout 3 O.I/.R. 1132. 
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c^ter vision marks in 1907 the termination of the conflict of 
— ■ authorify between the Privy Counoil and the High 
Court, arising from the fact that appeals lay from 
State courts to the Privy Counoil direct as well as to 
the High Court. The High Court ruled that the States 
could not tax oflflcial salaries of the Commonwealth as 
this might mterfere with a federal instrumentality;' the 
Privy Council on appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Victoria held that this view was unsound;® the High 
Court® refused to follow the ruling of the Privy Coun- 
oil, in reliance on the fact that in the type of constitu- 
tional cases set oiit above, the constitution. Section 74, 
excludes appeal to the Council unless on a certificate 
of the High Court. If this certificate were refused, the 
High Court held that its decision should be final, and 
it refused to certify the case.® The way out lay in the 
right given by the constitution to the Parliament' to 
defime to what extent the federal jurisdiction of the 
High Court should be independent of that of any State 
court, and the legislature provided for the automatic 
removal to the High Court of all cases of the fype 
described. There can be little doubt that the enact- 
ment was valid, and in any case the issue became of no 
practical consequence, as the Parliament proceeded to 
permit the States to levy income tax at the normal 
rates on federal salaries. ^ 

The result of this legislation has been that\the High 
Court decides all such constitutional issues without 
possibility of reference to the Privy Council. It remains, 

1 DaMn v. WOb (1904), 1 C.L.K. B85. 

2 WeS6 V. Ouirim, [1907] A.C. 81. 

® Baxter t. CommUsioiws of Taxation (1907), 4 C.L.B. 1087. 

® The Privy Council refused to allow appeal. See Flini r. Wm, 4 
C.L.B. 1178; 11808] A.C. 214. 
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iowever, for that body to decide in each case whethei 
or not there is a conflict of rights between Common- 
wealth and States or State and Stated Thus it has 
ruled ^ that no such issue is involved in the question of 
the intei^retation of Section 92 of the constitution 
pro’rading for absolute freedom of trade between the 
States, for, if the section applies to the States only, no 
conflict arises, nor, even if it applies to the Conunon- 
wealth also, can there be any conflict as to rights infer se. 

The matters in which original jurisdiction is federal 
are provided for by the constitution. They include 
those mentioned above; any questions afiecting consuls 
or other foreign representatives; daima between resid- 
ents of different States, or a State and a resident of 
another State. Moreover, Parliament may confer juris- 
diction in any matter arising under the constitution, 
oy as to its interpretation, or under laws of the Parlia- 
ment, or as to admiralty jurisdiction, or as regards sub- 
ject-matters claimed under the laws of more than one 
State, and wide use has been made of this power. It 
has also exercised the power to give rights of proceed- 
ing against the Commonwealth or the States in con- 
tract and tort” on issues within the judicial power. This 
limitation excludes, it may be noted, political issues 
proper, but a State may secure a judgement as to its 
boundary line as against another State.^ Moreover, the 
Parliament has power, which it has exercised, to facili- 
tate the serving and execution of process by one court in 
one State throughout other parts of the Commonwealth. 
(7) The financial clauses were among those which 

^ Jomes'v. Cowan (1932), 48 T.I/.R. 664. Cf. Ndson, Ex parte (ITo. 2) 
(1929), 42 C.L.R.J258, 262. 

® Commonwealth v. Sew South Wales (1923), 32 C.L.B. 200. 

® South Australia v. Victoria (1911), 12 C.I/.B. 667. 
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:^ter most vexed the framers of the constitutions, and nearly 
— 1 prevented agreement. The difficulty was that, with the 
grant of sole power of raising customs to the federation, 
the local governments would he without the necessary 
means of carrying out their functions, since direct taxa- 
tion is always most difficult to raise in young com- 
munities. Hence it was necessary to provide for sub- 
sidies, in addition to taking over most of the debts of 
the provinces which entered the federation in 1867. 
They were at the same time granted by Section 107 of 
the constitution their lands, mines, minerals, loyalties, 
etc.; other governmental property was. duly divided 
between the federal and provincial governments. Terms 
were arranged on the creation of the other units. British 
Columbia surrendered certain lands intended to be 
used to purchase the construction of the intercolonial 
line to connect east and west, the surrender 'including, 
according to the courts, water rights but not minerals;* 
and Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta .were not 
granted tbeir lands, which were instead reserved for 
Dominion control in the interests of immigration and 
of the whole of Canada. In 1906 provincial needs com- 
pelled a reconsideration of subsidies, which was efiected 
by Imperial Act in 1907, the Dominion hoping vainly 
thus to have the issue settled for ever, despite the pro- 
tests of British Columbia that the situation was still 
unfair. The provinces continued to protest against their 
absence of lands, and in 1930, after prolonged delays, 
the issue was finally disposed of when the Dominion 
SUCTendered control of the lands to Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, and of the railway belt to 
ipn't.kb Columbia. The subsidies payable were at the 
i BriM Cpfumtin o/ Canada, (1889), U App. Cm. 295. 
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same time revisedj the agreements being confirmed bj 
Imperial Act. Saskatchewan, however, demanded as 
part of the settlement a jndicial decision as to her claim 
to be entitled to compensation-for the use made of the 
lands by the Dominion during the time when they were 
withheld, but this remarkable claim was naturally 
found to be without legal foundation both in Canada 
and by the Privy Council.^ 

The constitution provided for internal freedom of 
trade, and' forbade the Dominion or the provinces to 
tax the property of the other. This does not, however, 
mban that Canada cannot raise custom duties on a 
province’s wine imports,* and the lands of the Do- 
minion in any hands but the government itself are 
certainly not free from local' rates or other imposts 
ordained by the provincial legislatures.* 

' (8) A feeble compromise determined that for the 
first ten years of the Commonwealth the federation 
should give back to the States three-quarters of the 
customs and excise revenue collected. At the close of 
that period a system of payments of 25s. per cwpiia to 
the States was adopted. The war, however, completely 
upset the balance of financial arrangements, and the 
Parliament discontinued the system in 1927. Id lieu, 
under agreements with the States, the State debts were 
from July 1, 1929, taken over by the Commonwealth, 
elaborate arrangements being made as to the payment 
of agreed sums by States and Commonwealth* as 

* A.-O. for Saslxtidhamn and A.-O. for Alberta v. A.-O. for Carmia, 

[19321 A.C. 2S. . ^ 

* A.-Q. of British Columbia r. A.-0. of Canada, [1924] A.O. 222. 

3 ffalifux Oorpn, v. Fairbanks' Sslate, [1928] A.0. 117. 

* £7,684,912 a year for fifty-eight years as interest and 2s. 6d. per 
cent as sinlung fund. 
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interest and sinking fund. In future loans were to ke 
controlled by a Loans Council representing the Com- 
monwealth and the States, which should have power 
to limit borrowing to such sums as shouldbe practicable 
to raise at reasonable rates. The agreements with the 
States were accompanied by the alteration of the con- 
stitution, so as to provide that the Parliament , of the 
Commonwealth might make laws as to the carrymg out 
by the parties thereto of any agreement made between 
the Commonwealth and the States. The importance 
of this alteration, duly approved by referendum on 
November 17, 1928, was made obvious in 1932 when 
New South Wales persisted in default in respect of her 
interest payments on her debt. In 1931, at her first 
default, Jlr. Scullin arranged for payment by the Com- 
monwealth and proceeded to sue the State, but the 
matter was compromised, the State agreeing to pay. A 
second default, however, followed, and the Cpmmon- 
wealth hesitated to pay, having been advised that the 
legal liability was not clear. Moreover, it was held best 
to expose Jlr. Lang’s default to the world, even at the 
cost of weakening Australian credit. The Common- 
wealth then passed two Acts in 1932, the one to accept 
full liability and to give bondholders a right to sue the 
Commonwealth, the other to provide for the enforce- 
ment of the agreement. The procedure under the new 
Act permits on a . certificate of default by the Auditor- 

General resolutions by Parliament authorising payment 

to the Commonwealth in lieu of the State of specified 
revenues, whereupon the States taxpayer would be dis- 
charged only by payment to the CommonwealtL At 
the same time reference would be made to the High 
Court to declare that the State was in default, though 
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action miglit be taken before the Court decided the 
issue. Tlie Act was held valid by the High Court on an 
injunction against action being taken under it being 
claimed by the State. The State, however, persisted in 
default, including default on the internal as well as the 
external debt, and it was calculated that by June 30 
its defaults would total £7,200,000. Accordingly a 
further Act was passed to make it clear that, once the 
Auditor-General had certified, fresh sources of revenue 
might be seized under resolutions of the houses. More- 
over, the Financial Emergency (State Legislation) Act 
■was passed to counter the attempt of New South Wales 
to le \7 10 per cent of the value of every mortgage in 
the State. The Commonwealth Act was based on the 
taxation power, and pow'er as to insurance, banking, 
foreign corporations, and trading and fijiancial corpora- 
tions formed within the Commonwealth. Luckily the 
dismissal of Mr. Lang enabled the ministry to pass 
legislation suspending the Acts, and the election in the 
State gave a majority in June to a government bent on 
maintaining the obligations of the State. 

The drastic character of the Commonwealth action 
is obvious, and Mr. Scullin, who did not defend repudia- 
tion, ivas perturbed by it, suggesting that it meant 
unification which he would vote for if brought forward 
directly. In the Senate the cry of State rights was also 
raised for Western Australia. But the emergency was 
complete and the case comoncing. If the State was 
coerced, it was because it was deliberately endeavour- 
ing to destroy its obligations and to break the federal 
bond. It could not be ignored that, if the State left its 
debts unpaid, the other States must make good the 
deficit, and thus would be reduced to impossible straits, 
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Chapter wMoli must end in -wholesale repudiation and dis- 
1 organisation. 

The constitution provides for freedom of trade be- 
tween the States, an issue which has caused grave 
difficulties of interpretation. Might a State forbid the 
eiqport of meat in order to conserve meat resources for 
use of the Imperial Government?^ Could the issue be 
evaded by the purchase compulsorily by the State of 
the whole wheat output and its disposition of it at its 
pleasure? The latter doctrine was asserted by the High 
Court in New South Wales v. Commonwealth,^ but any- 
thing short of that has been ruled by that court to be 
inadequate. But the Pri-vy Council in James r. Cowan’ 
has destroyed this doctrine in the wide form which was 
given to it by the High Court. Eeversing a judgement of 
that court, it has held that an effort by tMs method in 
the form of acquisition by the State of certain quan- 
tities of dried fruits to carry outa scheme for regulating 
the sale in Australia is invalid. The seriousness of the 
judgement is unquestionable, for it is plain that the 
method of controlling the industry so as to secure a 
fair return to growers throughout the State, in lieu of 
allowing unregulated private profits, is in the public 
interest. The Council would only admit that acquisi- 
tion might be valid as a means of countering famine or 
disease or for purposes of defence. MThen it was merely 
as a device for forcing fruit ofi the Australian market, 
i.e. preventing inter-State trade, it was invalid. In 
other cases the operation of Section 92 is clearly less 
open to objection. It has invalidated an efiort of South 


1 Foggitt Jones A Go., Lid. t. Nm South Nates 21 C-L-B- 

357. W.i; A. McArthur, Ltd. \. Queensland (1920), 28 C.L.K. 530. 
“’(1915), 20 C.L.B. 54. ® (1932). « 
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Australia to tax consumers of oil imported from outside 
the State.^ 

The Commonwealth is forbidden to discriminate in 
any of its actions, and it has been ruled, therefore, that 
any legislation which does not accord equality of treat- 
ment is void, though it is otherwise if the law produces 
unequal results as the outcome of divergences in local 
conditions.® The criterion of formal equality is clearly 
the only one possible, for Parliament has no means 
of knowing precisely local conditions as they will be 
affected by its enactments. 

( 9 ) The formation of new provinces in Canada was 
provided for by the process of allowing the admission 
of British Columbia and Prince Edward Island on ad- 
dresses from the legislatures approved by the Queen 
in Council; Newfoundland was placed in tW same posi- 
tion but has never agreed to federate, despite many 
intrigues for that ■purpose. The award by the Privy 
Council of Labrador® to Newfoundland with a much 
larger area than had once been believed in 1927 has 
strengthened the position of the island and rendered 
inclusion in the Dominion less probable at any early 
date. It is naturally feared that government from 
Ottawa would neglect the interests of the territory, and 
local autonomy is prised. 

The British North America Act contemplated the 
inclusion of the Hudson’s Bay territory, and the North- 
West Territories, not included in the charter of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in the Dominion; the sur- 
render of the charter was authorised by an Act of 1868 , 


^ Q<mmj(mvoeall1i r. SoufA Awfralia (1926), 38 C.L.11. 408. 

2 Oamer^m v. De/piity Federal Commr, of Taxation (1923), 32 CXJB. i 

3 43 T.L.R. 289. 
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Chapter the lands granted by the Crown to the Dominion, and 

1 Canada gave Manitoba a constitution of provincial 

type in 1870. This was validated in 1871 by the Im- 
perial Parliament, which also provided that a constitu- 
tion thus given could not be altered by the Dominion, 
save, with the assent of the province, as regards bound- 
aries. The Act also authorised legislation by Canada 
for the territories not converted into provinces, and for 
the representation of new provinces in Parliament, a 
power extended in 1886 to the territories. Moreover, 
by Order in Council of 1880 all British territory in 
North America was assigned to Canada. In 1905 Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were given provincial rank. In 
1912 much of the North-West Territories was assigned 
to Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. What remains out- 
side the provincial system is the Yukon, governed by 
the Gold Commissioner, aided by an elective Council 
of three, and the Territories, governed by a Commis- 
sioner and six Councillors appointed by the Doininion 
Government. Subordinate legislative powers are e.xer- 
cised in both areas, but supreme legislative power 
rests with the Dominion. 

In Australia the earlier federation movement con- 
templated the inclusion of New Zealand in the federa- 
tion, but that Dominion definitely rejected the sugges- 
tion on grounds of distance. The decision is clearly wise. 
The question, thmefore, wMchremainsisthe possibility 
of constituting new States. For that there is abundant 
legal power, but the consent of the State Parliament 
is always needed. Proposals for the cutting up of 
Queensland into two or three States or the increase 


but unfruitful. But a State may surrender territory, 
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wiereupon the Commonwealth has full legislative 
power, and this has happened in the case of the 
Northern Territory. It was transferred under a South 
Australian Act of 1908 in 1911 to the Commonwealth 
for development. In 1927 it was divided into North 
and Central Australia, hut reunited in 1931 . Legislation 
takes place hy the Ordinances of the Governor-General 
in Council. The Commonwealth has also power to legis- 
late for the capital territory,* Canberra. Under an Act 
of 1930, the area is administered by the Minister for 
Home Affairs with the aid of other departments. Under 
him is the Civil Administrator, and there is an Ad- 
visory Council of four officials and three inhabitants 
elected for two years. 

The Commonwealth has also by Section 122 of the 
constitution legislative power over any territory placed 
by the Crown rmder its control. This enables it to pro- 
vide for the government of Papua, which is a British 
colony, and under Letters Patent of 1902 has been sub- 
ject to the Commonwealth since 1906. It is governed 
under the Papua Act, 1905, as a Crown Colony by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, with a nominated Executive 
Council, and a Legislative Council composed of the 
Executive Council and five members, nominated by 
the Governor-General in Council. Norfolk Island, also 
British territory, has been under the Commonwealth 
since 1914 and is under an Administrator; it can be 
legislated for by the Governor-General in Council.® 

1 Federal Gapiial Commission t- Larisian Building^ etc. Co. (1929), 
42 CX.B. 682.' 

^ It is provided by Letters Patent of 1931 to place under the Common- 
wealth Ashmore I s l a nd when legislation is passed hy the Coznmonwcalth. 
The power to transfer Norfolk Island was based on the Australian Waste 
Lands Aot, 1856. 
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c^ter New Guinea, on the other haM, for which the 
: — i Commonwealth holds a mandate from the League of 
Nations, is apparently to he held -subject to the legis- 
lation of the Commonwealth by reason of the Tm pewal 
legislation to carry but the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many. It is not British territory and its court is not 
a federal court.^ Legislation is carried' out by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Nauru is governed under provisions enacted by the 
Imperial, Commonwealth, and New Zealand Parlia- 
ments in 1919-20 -fco give validity to an agreement be: ' 
tween the governments in 1919 for the exploitation of 
the phosphate deposits, and the Commonwealthhas at 
present control of its affairs. The Administrator has 
executive, legislative, and judicial authority, and an 
Advisory Council of two Europeans selected by Inm 
and two chiefs elected by the natives has been created. 
An independent Commission exploits the deposits on 
an agreed basis. Reports on New Guinea and Nauru 
are- necessarily provided for the League of Nations. 

- 1 Porter y. B.\ Chin Man Tee, Ex parte (1926), 37 C.L.R. 432j Eik 
Oreeh Froprirtary, Ltd. y. Symea (1929), 43 C.L.B. 53. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE EEDEBATIOES — THE DIYISION OP POWEKS 

t 

In lihe federations the formal allocation of powers b 7 
the constitutions may fairly be said to be of compara- 
tively little importance as compared with the inter- 
pretation of these powers by the oomts, on the one 
hand for Canada the Privy Council, on the other for 
Australia the High Court. In both cases the constitu- 
' tions have been made to yield results hardly at first 
sight to be expected. 

(l)(The scheme of the British North America Act, 
1867, has been pronoimced to depart widely frofir the 
true federal model by Lord Haldane/ on the score' that 
it does not, as. in the United States constitution,'leave 
the existing units TOth their powers, save .in so far as 
they are expressly withdrawn or are given to the 
federation exolusively.)'Whether this criticism is quite 
just depends on the assumption that “federal” has this 
connotation, and the issue is not of importance. The 
essential fact is that the Act does undertake to divide 
the powers of legislation and government necessary for 
Canada between the federation and the provinces, and, 
as it must be assumed that all the powers requisite are 
implicitly or explicitly contained therein, the'distribu- 

^ A.-O. for GommonwaUth y, GoUmicH Sitgar Sprung Go;, [1914] A.O. 
237, 252. 
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tion is careful to pro^dde for such ‘residuary authority 
as is demanded. |lt therefore gives the province ex- 
clusive powers in respect to the topics enumerated in 
Section 92, and all other power is assigned to the 
Dominion) But, as the heads of Section 92 cover, or 
might be held to cover, many powers which are neces- 
- sary for the peace, order, and good government of the 
Dominion as a whole, these matters are set out in 
Section 91, but not so as to restrict the general author- 
ity accorded to legislate on all matters not exclusively 
assigned to the provinces. 

The national powers include (i.) those necessary for 
the maintenance of the federal government; control of • 
the civil and other services; taxation; honowing; the 
public debt and property, of which much in the posses- 
sion of the existing governments was assigned to the 
federation, (ii.) It controls militia, naval and mihtary 
services, and defence, (iii.) It regulates naturalisation 
and aliens and Indians and lands reserved for them, 
(iv.) It has important economic powers, the regulation 
of trade and commerce; navigation and shipping, 
beacons, buoys, lighthouses, quarantine and marine 
hospitals; postal service; ferries between two pro'i'inces 
or between Canada and any other place; currency and 
-coinage and paper money, banking, legal tender, 
interest, bills of exchange and promissory notes; 
patents, copyrights; bankruptcy and insolvency; and 
weights and measures. Moreover, it controls sea-coast 
and inland fisheries, and steamships, canals, telegraph 
or other works connecting any province with anothffl 
.. pro-prince or extending beyond its limits, steams p 
services from Canada overseas, and— a very importan 
power— works which, though aotuaUy situated m any 
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proviacej are declared by the Parliament either before 
jr after their construction to be for the general advan- 
tage of Canada or of two or more provinces, (v.) As 
vas natural in 1867, social interests were hardly pro- 
idded for, but the federation was given control over 
narriage and 'divorce in genital, and over criminal law 
and procedure and penitentiaries, but not over the 
aoDstitution of criminal courts. 

To the provinces are assigned (i.) the necessary 
neans of maintenance of their organisation, control of 
provincial officers, taxation (but only direct), borrow- 
hg, and management of lands; shop, saloon, tavern, 
a.uctioneer, and other licences may be used to raise 
revenue for provincial, local, or municipal purposes; 
'ii.) municipal iostitutions, and hospitals, asylums, and 
ike bodies; (iii.) local works and xmdertakings save as 
specially given to the Dominion; (iv.) property and 
jivil rights, and in special the solemnisation of marriage 
ind the incorporation of companies for provincial 
Dbjects; (v.) generally all matters of a local or private 
nature in the province; and (vi.) the administration of 
justice, including the constitution of courts, civil and 
nriminal, and civil procedure; the imposition of fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for violations of provincial 
enactments; and the maintenance of public and re- 
formatory prisons. Further, the provinces have power 


to legislate as to agriculture and immi gration, but 
subject to the paramount power of the federation in 


these circumstances.)Unifoimity of civil lawin Ontario, 


tfova Scotia, and New Brunswick might be established 


by the federation with the assent of the legislatures,' 
but this power will never be used, though on many 
matters concurrent legislation is not rare in all the 
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provinces. How far the provinces can he assigned 
— delegated poweis by the federation is still quite un- 
certain.^ 

|_As regards edi^tipn,the provinces were given power 
to legislate, but the legislation must not prejudicially 
afiect any right or privilegeyith respect to denomina- 
tional schools which any class of persons had by law 
at the union, a rule extended in the case of Hanitoha 
to law or practice. The privileges enjoyed by Roman 
Catholics in Upper Canada were extended to dissentient 
schools of Lower Canada. Moreover, where any system 
of separate schools existed at union or was thereafter 
created, an appeal was to be to the Governor-General 
in Council from any act or decision of any provincial 
authority afiecting any right or privilege of the Pro- 
testant or Roman Cathobc minority concerned. If any 
legislation thought necessary on this appeal by the 
Governor-General in Council were not executed, power 
was given to the federal Parbament to remedy the 
defect. 

To the federation was given the power to implement 
treaties entered into by the Empire and binding on 
Canada, and to estabbsh a federal court of appeal and 
other federal courts. But no power of constitutional 
change was accorded to the federation, while a pro- 
vince is permitted to alter its constitution save as 
regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 

(2) It was the pleasing impression of the framers of 
federation that they bad devised a constitution which 
would raise few questions in the courts, a fact which 
explains the indifierence shown to the creation of a 

1 ImSt Day Allianet o} Camia v. J.-ff. /or Jlfonifota, [1925] A.C. 
3S4; Keith, Journ. Corny. X^. 124. , 
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federal judicature. In fact the division of powers was 
soon found madequate, and repeated efforts were made, 
by the federation to check claims of the provinces to 
legislate on subjects believed to be denied to them. 
But in due course the Privy Council worked out a 
scheme which has certainly greatly enhanced the 
powers of the provinces, and which has in the opinion 
of some critics given them too great authority and 
weakened the cohesion of the state. 

A vital issue has been the question of the federal 
power as to tbe regulation of trade and commerce. In 
the normal sense of these terms it might have been 
e3q)eoted that the Dominion would be able to control 
industry throughout the territory, but judicial inter- 
pretation has completely defeated this view. In Russell 
V. The Queen^ it was ruled that the federal Parliament 
could enact the Cahada Temperance Act, 1878, which 
prohibits, save under restrictive limitations, the liquor 
traffic in Canada. This was supported as part of the 
general legislative power, but also as faUing under the 
trade and commerce power and criminal law, as opposed 
to the provincial control of property and civil rights. 
But in Hodge v. The Queen^ the decision was given that 
Ontario could establish a local licensing system in the 
province, Jind later it was ruled that the Canada Act 
known as the McCarthy Act, which purported to set up 
a federal licensing system, was uUra vires.^ Still more 
important was the decision against the vaKdity of the 
attempt of the Dominion to control insurance* business 
by the plan of requiring the taking out of a licence from 

1 (1882), 7 App. Cas. 829. ® (1883), 9 App. Cas. 117. 

® Keith, Jonm. Oomp. Leg. vii. 61-8. 

^ A.-G. for Canada v. A.-Q, far ATberta, [1916] 1 A.C. S88; A.-O. for 
Ontario v. Beeiprocdl Insurers, [1924] A.O. 328. 
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the federation. It was definitely ruled that this would 

not be permissible under the general power, nor the 

commerce powers nor would the fact that penalties 
were imposed bring it mthin the ambit of criminal law. 
The Dominion indeed pereisted in its efforts to evade 
this decision, butit has again been laid down^ definitely 
that the Insurance Act is invalid in its attempt to 
require Canadian companies, and aliens, and British 
companies, and individuals immigrating into Canada to 
take out licences, and that the Special War Eevenue 
Act which imposed taxation on persons insuring mth 
insurers who had no licences was also invalid, as it 
depended on an invalid requirement of a licence. It 
stands, therefore, as certain that the commerce power 
has no reference to the right to regulate any business 
not assigned to the Dominion by licensing, nor can the 
rule be evaded by claiming that the power is really an 
exercise of the right to enact criminal law, to regulate 
glipns^ or to control immigration. "What it is not legal 
to do directly cannot be efiected indirectly. The same 
principle has been applied in the case of the effort of 
the Dominion to require licences to be taken out for 
operating salmon canneries in British Columbia.® The 
power to deal with sea-coast and inland fisheries is 
•federal, but it does not mean an unlimited authority to 
do anything connected with fish, such as the regulation 
of canneries as a matter of business. ^ 

Ear more serious was the decision in 1925® that the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
invalid. The measure had proved of great value and its 
1 A.H. far Qu^ v. A.-G.M A.O. 41; Keith, op. cil. 


3 Toronio Blectric Cmmre. v. Bmder, [1925] A.C. 396. 
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principles were sound. It forbade a strike or a lock-out 
pending the invest^ation of any dispute by a Board, in 
the sound belief that in many cases by sucb action 
accord might be reached. In fact it worked well, and it 
was unfortunate when it was challenged by the Toronto 
Electric Light Commissioners that the Privy Council 
refused to uphold it either under the general legislative 
power as a measure serving the peace and good govern- 
ment of Canada, or as an enactment under the com- 
merce power, or as a measure of criminal law. Some 
effort was made to repair the injury legislatively by 
amending the Act to apply to all cases within federal 
power. 

So far the Privy Council’s decisions tell in favour of 
the provinces, but there are cases in which the general 
power and possibly even the commerce power may be 
adduced. This was shown in the Fort Frances Power 
cC Pulp Co. V, Manitoba Free Press, ^ where it was 
held that conditions arising out of the war were suf5- 
cient to authorise Dominion interference with pro- 
prietary rights and civil law regarding the cost of 
news-print. But the limited effect of this case must not 
be ignored. A determined effort of the Dominion to set 
up a system of control of prices in general and of stocks 
of foodstuffs to protect the pubhc from imposition was 
defeated as incompetent.” It did not fall within the 
commerce power, nor within criminal law, and there 
was no longer such an emergency as would have in- 
duced the Council to accept the view that they could 
be justiffed by the general power to legislate for Canada 

1 [1923] A.C. 095. 

- Board of Commerce Act, 1919, and ComUnee and Fair Prices Act, 
1919, In re, [1922] 1 A.C. 191. 
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Chapter or the defence power. But against this unequivocal 
declaration falls to he set the recent upholding of the 
Combines Investigation Act of the Dominion.^ It aims 
at securing the punishment of persons who take part 
in the operation of combines to the injury or restraint 
of trade and commerce, and it was naturally feared 
that it must share the hte meted out to the earlier 
eftort. But the Privy Goundl upheld the Act and the 
auxiliary section of the Criminal Code as legitimate 
measures of criminal law, and such penalties as were 


not covered by this head were justified by the power of 
taxation or the control of patents. 

This sign of readiness to recognise that the federation 
has powers of a wide character when necessary to secure 
the public interest is also exhibited in the decirion as to 
the Eegulation and Control of Aeronautics in Canada .» 
It vras held without hesitation against the provinces 


that the exclusive power to legislate on the whole topic 
belongs to the Dominion. In part, of course, thri rests 
on the fact that under Section 132 of the constitution 
Canada has pov/cr to implement obligations under 
imperial treaties, and this term covers the Convention 
of October 13, 1919, regarding aerial navigation. But 
reference was also made to the trade and commerce 
power, to the control of postal service, and to defence. 
More important still is the insistence in the judgement 
that the yrocess of interpretation of the constitution 
must not be aUowed to dim or wHttle down the terms 
of the ori^nal contract on which the constitution was 
1 FrmiOary AHuJaaTnAtAra^m. y.A.-e.Jor CmAa, 

of Iha Britith Dominima, pp. ITf, hB. 
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based. So in the case of Radio Conunnnicalions in 
Canada* the Privy Council rejected entirely any power 
of regulation by the provinces, relying on the general 
power to legislate for the peace, order, and good 
government of the Dominion, and stressing the fact' 
that communications between the provinces and other 
parts of the world were expressly made matters of 
federal concern. Moreover, it was insisted that it was 
impossible to hold, as the provinces contended, that, 
even if transmission was federal, reception was pro- 
vincial. The case is specially noteworthy because it was 
not held to be within the terms of Section 132, the 
International Radiotelegraph Convention, 1927, being 
asserted not to be an Empire treaty in the sense of the 
Air Convention of 1919, as it was signed separately for 
Canada as a distinct unit, and not as associated with 
the United Kingdom. 

An issue of importance is raised by the question of 
company law, for the power of Canada to incorporate 
companies is obvious. If the company deals with 
matters included in the list of special powers, then 
obviously it will be possible for Canada to give it 
authority which will override “ so far as is necessary 
provincial law. But how far is a Dominion company 
subject to provincial control apart from this special 
easel It is clear that the province cannot so legislate as 
to destroy or deny the status of a company granted by 
the Dominion; it cannot enact that it may not trade 
unless it is registered in the province,® still less that it 

^ [1932] A.C. 304. Foi a strozig criticism see Ewart, Can. Bar Beviett^ 
X. 298-3Q3. 

2 Toronto Corpn. v. Bdl Telephone Go,, [1905] A.C. 62. 

® John Deere Blow Co., Ltd., w. Wharton, [1916] A.C. 330; Cfreat West 
Saddlery Go. y. B., [1921] 2 A.C. 91. 
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Chapter may not issue its capital unless registered, for tiis 
would be to sterilise ite activities and to deny its 
essential status and capacity.^ But this must not be 
misunderstood. The fact that a company is incorpor- 
ated by the Dominion does not necessarily mean that it 
can operate at all in a province; it may be paralysed by 
the legislation against the liquor trafSo or by the rules 
as to the holding of land by companies. Moreover, if a 
province makes provision for the investigation of the 
affairs of any company operating in the province in 
order to discover if any fraud is being committed or if 
the regulations are being disobeyed, such legislation 
may well be valid, nor does it trench on the field of 
criminal law.® 

On the other hand, the power of the provinces to 
establish provincial companies has been much extended 
inutility by the decision of the Privy Council iaBomnza 
Creek Gold Mining Co. v. The King^ that such a com- 
pany, though it can only be incorporated for provincial 
purposes, can be given the capacity of a natural person 
to accept, when outside the province, Such privileges of 
action as the law allows. This decision has put an end 
to the eSorts of the federal government to use the 
power of disallowance to prevent the counter-efiorts of 
the provinces to charter companies with authority to 
act outside the province. 

The taxation power of the provinces raises issues of 
cornplexily. The limitation to direct taxation is in- 
terpreted on the definition of Mill, in the simple sense 
that that taxation is indirect which is levied on a person 

^ A.-G. for Manitoba t. A.-G. for Canada, [1929] A.C. 200. 

® Lymbum r. Mayhnd, [1932] A.C. 318. 

3 [1916] 1 A.C. 566. 
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who normally passes it on to third parties.^ The Privy 
Council wiU not attempt an exact analysis, nor will it 
take note of any special circumstances under which in 
fact a tax normally indirect may operate as a direct 
tax. Eecent cases have decided that a tax leAued on 
dealings in sales of grain for future delivery in Mani- 
toba,* of sales of fuel oil in British Columbia,® and on 
the gross revenues of mines in Alberta,* are all really 
indirect taxes and as such invalid. So also a tax levied 
on timber cut in British Columbia ® is so framed as to 
operate as a tax on export, as opposed to consumption 
locally, and as such is beyond the power of the province. 
But a province may authorise a mimicipality to levy 
a tax on lessees of Dominion property,' for that is a 
direct tax. 

Another difiSculty arises in the case of death duties, 
as the provinces are restricted to legislation in the 
province. But the result of the cases ’ is in efiect that 
the province can tax either because the property in 
question is physically within the territory, or because 
the recipient of a part thereof is within its control. In 
the latter case it may make the tax payable by him 
proportionate to the total value of the whole of the 
property of the decedent. The situation of property of 
course ofEers difidcully where the property is a claim, 
for instance, on a bank, but the true criterion is that 

^ Xedtli, Joum. Gomp, L^. x. 10^ 105; Halijax Carpn. v. Fairbaifiks' 
Estate, [192S]A,G. 117. 

® A.-Cf. for Manitoba v. A.-O. for Canada, [1925] A.C. 561. 

® A,-0. for British G6lund}ia t, G,PM. Co., [1927] A.C. 934. 

^ B. V, Caledonian Cdlieriea, [1928] A.C. 358. 

® A.~Q.for British Columbia v. McDonald Murphy Lumber Co., [1930] 
A.C. 357. 

® Halifax Cojpn. v. Fairbanks^ Estate, [1926] A.0. 117. 

^ Keith, Joum. Comp. Leg. ziii. 280, 281. 
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sach a claim is located where it can most naturally be 
enforced by legal action, and a share in a company has 
its sifps where it can he transferredL^ The local nota- 
tion may he of importence, for it disables a province 
to deal with a claim which in this sense is situate out- 
side the province, so as to cancel a debt which in lay 
is regarded as not within its limits. 

In many matters the province and the federation 
have powers which can he exercised without actual 
conflict, in which case action is possible by either in 
its own sphere. Situations present different aspects as 
federal or provincial. The control over naturalisation 
and aliens is given to the federation, but none the less 
it is open to British Columbia to deny the franchise to 
•a naturalised Japanese subject.^ Cases as to Clnnese 
are conflicting. On the one hand, the Privy Council has 
held that they cannot be barred from working under- 
ground in mines, as that is a mere effort to prevent 
them living in the country to which they have been 
admitted by federal authority; yet it has held valid the 
insertion of clauses forbidding their employment by 
lessee of timber.® As regards Japanese aliens the por- 
tion is governed by the treaty power, for that enables 
Canada to override any provincial legislation denying 
them the rights promised by treaty.® It is not, it is 
clear, illegal to forbid the employment of white women 

® CoP.cn V. The King, [laMJA-C. 176; Alleyn v. BarStc, [1922] 1 A.C. 
215; Bntecrd r, Sni&, [1925] A-C. 371; Royal Trust Co. t. A.-G.S^ 
APjsria, [1930] A.C. 144; Erie Beach Co. t. A.-ff. for Ontario, [1930] A.C. 
161. 

- Cvnnindham v. Tensey Somrm, [1903] A.C. 151. 

s Union CrBiery Co. t. Bryien, PS99] A.C. 5S0; Brodhs-BiSaie t. 
A,-G. foe British Celvmiia, p923] A.C. 450. 

‘ A./t. of British Cdanhia v. A.-G. of Canada, p924J A.C. -03. 
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in Chinese restaurants, as is the law in Saskatchewan, 
which is a simple safeguard for morahty.’^ 

Marriage is a federal subject, but not solemnisation, 
and it has been ruled ® that it is not open to the federa- 
tion to enact a law yfhich would render valid any 
marriage though the provincial rules of celebration had 
not been respected, but much doubt attends the efEorts 
of the provinces to include as part of solemnisation 
such matters as parental consents and to declare in- 
valid marriages which do not comply with this con- 
dition.® Divorce is in a curious position. It has been 
ruled that all the provinces save Ontario and Quebec 
(and in practice Prince Edward Island) have courts 
which before union had the necessary jurisdiction to 
give divorces in accordance with the English law of- 
1867. Only the federation can extend causes, as has 
been done by putting, men and women on the same 
footing, and only the federation coxild give Ontario 
such a court, an action delayed until 1930, when also 
divorce jurisdiction was extended, so that any province 
where a husband was domiciled before he deserted his 
wife may give a divorce, though the wife’s domicile has 
been changed by her husband’s action in securing a 
domicile elsewhere.* 

In the matter of the administration of justice the 
provincial power of legislation as to courts must be 
taken into conjunction with the federal power to 
appoint the judges of the superior courts in the pro- 
vince, and colourable efforts to evade the power of the 

^ Quong Wing v. S., 49 S.CJl. 440; Fee Clun t. Oily of Regina, [1925] 
4 D.L.B. 1015. 

® Marriage Legislation in Canada, In re, [1912] A.C. 880. 

® Dicey and Keith, Conflict of Laws (6th ed.), pp. 736, 737. 

* Ibid. pp. 424, 431. 
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federation in Ontario have failed.^ 'What is more im- 
— portant-is the question of the extent to which the 
provinces can pass legislation which resembles criminaj 
law. It is clear that the issue is delicate, and an in- 
convenient position arises because the Privy Coundl is 
imwilling to admit the possibilily of appeals in criminal 
. matters and extends that term to cover penalties 
imposed for violation .of provincial statutes. It may 
therefore be difficult to challenge the validity of a 
provincial Act before the Privy Council on a conviction 
for a violation of a statute whose validity may be 
suspect, as in the ease of the Produce Marteting let 
of British Columbia.* 

Most important of all have been the disputes over 
the control of education, for that has raised two most 
serious causes of dispute, religion and language. The 
issue was raised definitely in Manitoba in 1890 when 
the legislature established unsectarian schools. Prior to 
this tWe had been denominational schools paid for by 
the parents. The new regime imposed taxation for the 
unseetarian schools on all, and in Qity of Winnij)eg v. 
Barrett^ it was ruled that the Act of 1890 was perfectly 
valid, for the only right existing before it was for 
parents to .pay for denominational schools, if they 
deaied and this privilege remained, even though th^ 
now had to provide for unseetarian schools. But it was 
also held in Bropky v. Aiiormy-Gemral of Manitoba^ 
that the Governor-General in Council could be ap- 
pealed to in equity as opposed to law, as the position 

* A^G. far Ontario v. A.-G. for Canada, [192^ A.C. ISO. 

* Chung Chuch t. B., [1930] A.C. ZU; Keiti, Joum. Comp. L^- A 
286, 287; uM. 125, 126, 232. Against the Talidify see Lamon r. Iidsrior 
Tree, Fruit, and yegeSakle Committee, [1931] S.CJI. 357. 

S [1892] iuC. 445. * [1893] A.C. 2(H. 
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had been changed to the detriment of the mindrify. On 
appeal, the Dominion Giovemment, under clerical in- 
fluence, ordered Manitoba to amend its legislation; on 
its refusal to comply with the demand as unjustified, a 
remedial biU was brought into the federal Parliament,, 
but the opposition of many of the Protestant sup- 
porters of the government and the efflux of the exist- 
ence of the Parhament' rendered its enactment im- 
possible. It formed the chief subject of contention at 
the general election, in which, despite clerical efEorts, 
the Conservatives were routed. Sir W. Latuier suc- 
ceeded by persuasion in an effort to secure a settlement 
which permits denominational teaching out of the 
ordinary class hours in the pubfic schools. It is signi- 
ficant that in 1905 when he gave constitutions to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta he imposed on them a 
modified denominationalism which cost him the 
allegiance of his able lieutenant. Sir C. Sifton, and has 
left a legacy of trouble. The issue was revived in 1926 
when the question of the transfer to the two provinces 
of the school lands retained under federal control was 
discussed, and the restrictions remain under the 
surrender of 1930. Bitterness has also arisen from the 
decision of Saskatchewan in 1930-31 to abolish the use 
of religious emblems in the co mm on schools and to 
require that English alone be the medium of teaching, 
an action denounced as an attack on the position of 
French Canadians, but clearly within the legal power 
of the province. 

Very serious during the war period was the conflict 
which arose in Ontario in this case on the language 
issue. The Koman Catholic School Trustees insisted on 
defying efforts made to secure the effective teaching of 
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C^ter English, and in consequence the legislature authorised 
the establishment of a Commission to supersede the 
trustees. Great bitterness developed; Quebec voted 
funds to aid the dissentients ; Sir "W. Lauiier mustered 
the Liberal forces to denounce the action taken. But 
the Privy Council decided^ that the Commission was 
illegal, as the Pioman Catholics were entitled to control, 
but that they must comply with the law, for Prench 
had no legal claim to be made a subject of instraction 
or use as a medium unless in so far as legislation pro- 
vided. In a later case® it ruled that the sums expended 
■ by the Commission when in office could legally be made 
a charge on the funds provided for education of Roman 
CathoUcs. Since then the strife has moderated through 
the relaxation by Ontario of her efforts to compel the 
efiective knowledge of English, on the one hand, and 
the recognition by many Roman Catholics that, in the 
interests of the French children themselves, knowledge, 
of English is worth acquiring. But an effort has been 
made to demand for Roman Catholics control of second- 
ary education and funds for that purpose. The Privy 
Council has ruled® that no such legal right exists as it 
did not exist in 1867, but it has suggested that an 
appeal to the Governor-General in Council would lie. 
Fortunately no action by that authority is likely in 
view of the sad precedent of Manitoba. On the other 
hand, it has transpired* that in Quebec the legislature 
in 1903 classified Jews as Protestants, so that in 1924 
the Jewish community was naturally demanding repre- 


1 O/toiM Stjarate SfhooU Trmlas v. O/Wko Gorpn., 
s Ollawa Roman Catholic Separate SehooU Tr^lm vjuf ec Barrl, 
[1920] A.C. 230. See also Trmlewo.Jlaim, [191(5 A.C. (K. 

» Rman Catholic Separate SeJoofs Tnirteea t. ^ ^ ' 

4 Sireeh v. Montreal ProleeUmt Sdiool Commre., [1928] A.C. 2W. 
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sentatidn on tlie Protestant Board for Montreal anc 
tlie appointment of Jewisli teachers for pupils in tb 
schools. It was decided by the Privy Council that tb 
J ewish claim was illegal, that Jews could not be classec , 
as Protestants, and that the proper and legal course 
was to make separate provision for the Jewishminority, 
a step since taken. 

The Dominion legislative power over topics specially 
assigned to it does not carry with it rights of property 
when the subject-matter of the exercise of that power 
is vested otherwise in the provinces. Thus the Do- 
minion control of fisheries is a power of legislative’ 
regulation, and does not carry with it the implication 
of ownership. Likewise the Dominion power over na’vi- 
gation does not enable it to claim property in the bed 
of the St. Lawrence or in the waters of the river.^ It 
has proved impossible for the Supreme Court of Canada 
to give efiective answers to the questions propounded 
to it regarding the extent of Dominion authorily in 
this regard, and this fact explains the difficulties which 
attended the reaching of agreement with the United 
States for the St. Lawrence treaty of 1932. Under the 
decisions of the Privy Council in the issues of aero- 
nautics® and radio control® it is doubtless believed that 


it wiU be possible by' the treaty power, aided by the 
general power of legislation, to secure the fi^ control 
necessary to prevent provincial obstmction by Quebec, 
while Ontario’s co-operation has . been won by the 
agreement for Ontario to develop power from the . 
dam to be erected on the Canadian side of the river 


as part of the scheme for the provision of an effective 


^ iifonfreaZ Oorpn. v. Mtmirec^ Harbour Gommrs.t [1926] A.C. 299. 
2 [1932] A.C. 54. ® [1932] A.C. 304. 

Z 
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ChaptCT -waterway for traf&c from the Atlantic to the Great 

Throughout its interpretation of the Dominion con- 
stitution the Privy Council has rigorously adhered to 
the rule that the Act must he interpreted from its own 
terms, and has rejected any implications dra-wn from 
American constitutional law. Thus it has insisted^ that 
it -will not forbid provincial taxation of banhs, because 
a pro-\Tnce might conceivably use the taxing power to 
destroy the capacity of banks and thus hamper the 
federal authority as to banking and the incorporation 
of banks, although the Supreme Court of the United 
States had protected banks under federal charter from 
State legislation as being federal instrumentalities and 
so to be safeguarded from State intrusion. Again it has 
ruled* that federal ofScers are subject to provincial 
taxation, despite the plausible contention that the 
provinces might use their po-wer to cripple federal 
acti-vities. In this regard Australian decisions long 
preferred the American view. 

(3) iThe plan of the Australian constitution difiers 
{ essentially from the Canadian, for on the true federal 
model it leaves to the States, by Section 107, every 
existing power unless it is exclusively vested in the 
Commonwealth or withdra-wn from the State, subject 
only to the rule that, if the Commonwealth has con- 
current po-wer and exercises it, the Commonwealth law 
prevails (Section 109). It is necessary, therefore, to 
enumerate the powers of the Commonwealth, and under 
Section 51 thir^-nihe heads of varying importance are 


' 1 Hcnt 0/ roTOTto V. IamU (1887). 12 App. Cfe. 575. - 
= Car^ V. 5., [1924] A.C. 999; so ASboti t. C./y oj SL JoSn dW 
40 S.C.E. 597, ovcmiling Leprbhm v. City of Oitaxea, 2 On . , 
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enumerated, while further powers by Section 52 are 
exclusively vested in it. Its powers may be classed' con- 
veniently as follows, (i.) It has the necessary powers 
for the maintenance of government: matters relatir^ to 
the public service; taxation, but without discrimination 
between States or parts of States; the borrowing of 
money; the acquisition of lands, and matters incidental 
are ascribed to it. (ii.) It controls defence and the use 
of railways for that end; external affairs; ^ and relations 
with the islands of the Pacific, (iii.) Citizenship is with- 
in its power; it regulates naturaUsation and aliens; 
immigration and emigration; the influx of criminals; 
and people of any race for whom special laws are neces- 
sary. (iv.) It has extensive powers as to trade, com- 
merce, and industry, though there are important feser- 
vations. It regulates trade and commerce with other 
countries and among the States, but not intra-State 
trade and oommerce|| navigation is included, and the 
regulation of lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys; 
and astronomical and meteorological observations, as 
well as postal, telegraphic, and telephonic communica- 
tions. It controls all foreign corporations and financial 
and trading corporations formed within Australia; cur- 
rency, coinage, legal tender, and the issue of paper 
money; insurance other than State insurance; bank- 
ing other than State banking, bills of exchange and 
promissory notes; copyright, patents, and trade marks; 
bankruptcy and insolvency; census and statistics; 
bounties which must be uniform; the acquisition of 
railways from the States with their consent and rail- 

1 Latham, Avsiralia and the British ComtnonweaKhf p. 55, holds that 
t hi s power covers the light to conclude treaties and override State laws, 
as in Canada, but this seems quite unsupported by authority. 
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Chapter constructioii in any State with its consent. More- 
over, hy a most important clause it may regulate con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one State, ^t can deal also with fisheries in Aus- 
tralian waters beyond territorial limits, (v.) For social 
and health purposes it has power over marriage and 
divorce with the custody and guardianship of infants; 
old age pensions; and quarantine, (vi.) It can secure 
the service of judicial process and execution thereof as 
between the States and the Commonwealth, and the 
recognition of the public acts and records and judirial 
proceedings of the States. Finally, (vii.) it can legislate 
oh any issue referred to it by the States, and with their 
consent on any hiatter which was formerly reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament or the Federal Council of 


Australasia. ) 

The exclusi ve powe rs of the Commonwealth are 
those dealing with the seat of government; with the 
Commonwealth departments (customs, excise, po^, 
etc., hghthouses, etc., quarantine, and defence), with 
customs and excise, and coinage. The States may not 
Tnm'nfciin naval or military forces save with Common- 
wealth consent, nor tax Commonwealth property; they 
may not make anything save gold and silver legal 
tender. The Commonwealth itself may not establish 
or prohibit any reli^on nor impose religious tests; it 
may not by any regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue give a preference to any State or partthereo , 
and the States may not discriminate between BntisU 
subjects on the score of readence within or wi on 
the State. The Commonwealth may not depnve tUe 
residents of any State or the State of the reasonable 
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use of river waters for conservation or irrigation. Free 
trade among the' States is enjoined, and inspection 
laws, if any, may not be used as sources of State revenue 
and may be annulled by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. But States have the same control over liquor 
brought into them as they have over liquor produced 
therein. It was contemplated in the constitution that 
an Inter-State Commission should be set up to deal 
with such issues as the determination of rates on State 
railways, but the Commission was held by the High 
Court not to be capable of exercising judicial power,^ 
and it has since 1919 been allowed to remain in abey- 
ance. 

■ (4) In the case of the Commonwealth the High 
Court as first constituted was dominated by men who 
had studied deeply the interpretation of the United 
States constitution, and whose minds therefore led 
them to interpret the wording of the Constitution in 
the hght of the principles of construction laid down for 
that instrument by the jurisprudence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The assumption that this 
line of reasoning should be followed was perfectly 
natural to those who knew under what auspices the 
constitution had evolved, and the tendency in the 
United Kingdom to regard the High Court’s procedure 
as unnatural is clearly far from just. There is, in fact, 
much truth in the view held by the High Court that 
the Privy Council was imperfectly familiar with 
American constitutional law, and that in interpreting 
the constitution it brought to it a system of its own 
based on the construction of unified constitutions 
which was not reahy applicable to the framework of a 
^ 8<mi% Wales v. Commonwealth (1916), 20 C.L.B. 64. 
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Chapter federal constifution. The British North America Act, in 
irtTT • . * 

■ . fact, in the High Court’s "view, had not been construed 
quite as a federal constitution should he, or at least it 
must be taken that the Canadian constitution was not 
truly federal, a "view for which, as has been seen. Lord 
Haldane’s authority can he cited. 

It was inevitable that, holding these views, the High 
Court should constantly oscillate between obedience to 
the literal meaning of the constitution and implications 
derived from American practice. This factor of literal 
or broader construction appears very clearly in the two 
lines of judgements given as to the extent of its appellate 
jurisdiction, under Section 73 of the constitution, from 
all judgements of the Supreme Courts of the States. On 
the one hand it was ruled mR.N.Snow^ that the general 
terms were not intended to cover the case of an appeal 
from an acquittal, in view of the regular English 
doctrine that no appeal lies from the verdict of a jury 
in such cases. On the other, the literal meaning 
triumphed in so far as, contrary to English practice, an 
appeal was held to lie from the findi^s of the cou^ 
below in the case of habeas corpus proceedings dis- 
charging the accused." This divergence, perplexing as 
it is in so simple an issue, was far more serious when 
the question arose of the application of American 
doctrines. Of these two were of fundamental nnporti 
ance. The American Courts had laid down’ that m 
order to prevent the States destroying the operation o 
federal laws it was necessary to rule that any State law 


® A.-6. for the Commonaealih t. Ah Sheung r- ’-arfe, 

Contact V. Secreiarg of Slate for Borne Affaire; O'Brrea, Ex parte, 

n9231 A.C. 603. ^ 

^ 3 iicCuHoch T. Marytani (1819), 4 Wheaton 316. 
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wHcli 3tniglit hamper the operations of federal instru- 
mentalities was void, and It^cally they extended^ the 
same protection to State instrumentahties against 
federal intrusion. Moreover, they protected the States 
by a generous interpretation, of their reserved powers, 
that is the doctrine of Amendment 10 of the Constitu- 
tion that aU matters not withdrawn from the States by 
the constitution remain within their sole authority.® 
Applied to Australian conditions, this resulted in the 
decision that the salaries of federal officers were ex- 
empt from State taxation, whether as in D’Eniden v. 
Pedder^ in the form of the necessity of giving a receipt 
stamp, or as in Deahin v. Webb* in the shape of income 
tax. Reference has already been made to the dissent 
from that doctrine of the Privy Council in Webb v. 
Outrim* in which case the Privy Council simply applied 
the rules of English construction and very naturally 
foimd nothing in the constitution to take away the 
normal application of the taxing power of the State. It 
held- equally, contrary to the view of the High Court, 
that, under the Order in Coimcil dealing with appeals 
from the Supreme Court of Victoria to the Council, an 
appeal lay whether the issue were federal or not, and 
that, as the Order in Coimcil was made under the 
authority of an Imperial Act of 1844, no Common- 
wealth legislation could override it. The conflict of 
authority was terminated by the cutting ofi by a 
Commonwealth Act of 1907 of any power of the 
Supreme Courts of the States to deal with constitu- 
tional issues of the powers of the Commonwealth and 


1 GdOedar v. Day (1870), 11 Wall. 113. 

?• Section 107 of tlic Australum constitution is the parallel. 

® (1904), 1 C.L.R. 91. ^ (1904), 1 C.L.R. 585. ^ fjgov] a.G. 81. 
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Chapter States inter se. The doctrine of the High Court could 
— thus be employed without control. It was applied to 
deny the validity of municipal rating of Common- 
wealth property/ or the levy of State stamp duly on a 
transfer of property to the Commonwealth.* But, if the 
Commonwealth thus profited, so did the States, for in 
the Railway Servants’ Gase^ it was ruled that awards of 
the Federal Arbitration Court could not be made to 
bind a State instrumentality, and it was also ruled that 
the Board of Water Supply of Sydney was such an 
instrumentality,* though it was denied that munici- 
palities were. On the other hand the High Court set 
bounds on the doctrines. It refused to hold that the 
Commonwealth could not levy land tax on leasehold 
estates in land of the States, despite the argument 
that in this way the Commonwealth could regulate 
State land policy, though it had no legislative power 
over State lands.® It denied also that the States were 
precluded from taxing cheques drawn by private 
customers on the Commonwealth Bank® or transfers of 
land by the Commonwealth to private individuals.’ 
On the same lines it is easy to understand how in The 
King v. Sutton ' it was easy for the Court to hold that 
the Commonwealth could tax wire netting imported 
by New South Wales to sell to farmers. The American 
doctrine protectinginstrumentalitieshasno application 

r Municipal Council oj Sydney v. Cammonuiealth (1904), 1 C.L.R. 208. 

2 Camnionuealth v. New South Wales (1906), 3 C.L,n. 807. 

* (1906), 4 aLE. 488. 

* Federated Engine Drivers v.BralxnSiU Proprielary {1911), l2G-ij.K. 

898, 

5 Qix^enslQjidTsA.'Q.JoTComrnoniceaUh {1916),20 C.L.R- 

® Edner t . Scott (1914), 19 CX.B. 381. 

7 CommotitceaUh v. State of Neio Sovth Wales (1918), 25 C.L.R. 325. 

■ » (1908), 5 aL.R. 789. 
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to commercial activities as opposed to governmental 
occupations, and the argument that the Customs Act 
did not specifically mention the Crown could be dis- 
posed of by the view that in a Commonwealth Act 
the assumption is that it binds all save the Crown in the 
Commonwealth. 

The matter was more difficult in the case of the 
importation of -steel rails by New South Wales,^ for rail- 
ways management is a recognised governmental func- 
tion in the States. Moreover, the State pleaded the 
force of Section 114 which denies the power of the 
Commonwealth or the States to tax the properly of 
the other. But the justices solved the difficulty in 
diverse ways, either holding that a customs duty was 
not a tax on property but on importation, or that “tax” 
in Section 114 did not mean “impose customs duties”, 
since it applied also to the States which had no power so 
to do. The Privy Cormcil solved much more simply the 
s imil ar issue in Canada by holding that the unequivocal 
power to tax by customs duties given to the federation 
must not be whittled away by the protection of pro- 
vincial property. On the other hand, the High Court ® 
rejected efforts of the Commonwealth to regulate in- 
dustry in the States by means of the device called the 
“New Protection”, under which industries which re- 
spected certain conditions as to treatment of em- 
ployees, in matters of hours of labour, wages, etc., were 
to be granted protective tariffs on their output denied 
to other employers. The power of regulating industry 
had always been- a State matter, and it was not pos- 
sible that it should be taken away in this indirect 

^ for New South Wales v. Coffccfor of Customs (1908)j 5 
818. * N, V. Barger (1908), 6 C.L.R. 41. 
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manner. Similarly in the Union Label Gase^ it was ruled 
that the Trade JIarks Act of the Commonwealth could 
not he used to authorise an association of workers to 
register a worker’s trade mark and to penalise the 
filing of it to goods not produced by that association 
—another ingenious device to intervene in the State 
sphere. Still more important was Whybrow' s Cose® in 
which it was ruled that the awards of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration could not 
override the positive laws of the States, as opposed 
to mere awards of State Wages Boards or arbitral 
authorities. 

Against this mass of consistent jurisprudence only 
one authority could up to 1920 be cited. Once the Bigt 
Court in view of a difference of opinion between its 
members certified a case as suitable for decision by the 
Judicial Committee. The Commonwealth had enacted 
a measure giving royal commissions full power to in- 
vestigate any issue referring to the peace, order, and 
good government of Australia. A commission had de- 
manded information from the Colonial Su^ar Befining 
Co. as to its internal constitution and operations. It 
denied the right, for such issues were State matters. 
Of the HighCourt ® two judges held that the federal law 
could be interpreted to apply to enquiries within the 
powers only of the Parliament, but that, this being so, 
the questions put were too wide; two that the enquiry 
could extend to any subject, since the constitution 
might be amended and thus the qurations put were 
valid. The Privy Council® resting on a literal mterpreta- 




C.L.R. 182. 
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tion of the Act pronoimced the Act invalid. It homolo- 
gated the doctrine that; where powers were reserved to 
"the States by the fact that they continued to be in 
State power imder the constitution, it was necessary 
to adduce some proof that they had been handed over 
to the Commonwealth, and such proof was wanting. 
The Commonwealth might no doubt frame an Act 'so 
as to authorise enquiries on any of the matters actually 
placed under its control, but it had not done so, and 
the court would not reconstruct the Act as suggested 
by the High Court to restrict its operation to matters 
within its power. This doctrine, it is clear, reasserts the 
Council’s view of literal interpretation as opposed to 
interpretation by implication. 

In 1920 in Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. Ade- 
laide Steamship Co., Ltd.,^ the High Court reversed 
earlier decisions, using a power practised by the Privy 
Council but not by the House of Lords. It ruled that 
the doctrine of the immunity of instrumentalities had 
no application to the Commonwealth constitution. In- 
stead it was to be governed by the plain fact that 
Section 5 of the Constitution Act made the laws of the 
Commonwealth binding on the courts and people of the 
States. The powers granted, therefore, were not subject 
to any implied limitation, but merely to any express 
limitation, and the continuance in force, by Section 107 
of the constitution, of the powers of the States was sub- 
ject to the constitution. It followed, therefore, that the 
Commonwealth arbitration system being authorised 
by a Commonwealth Act could be applied to the 
engineering works and sawmiU of the Government of 
Western Australia, Gavan DufEy, J., alone contending 
1 (1920), 28 C.LJI. 129. 
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that the States could not be subjected to Common- 
wealth control. It would, of course, have been possible 
to dispose of the case by distinguishing, as in America,' 
between trading and governmental activities of the 
States, and to lay down that in the former the Com- 
monwealth could control them, while being Tmable to 
afEect political sovereignly; but this, was not the view 
adopted by the majority of the court which constitutes 
a definite assertion of the unlimited power of the 
Commonwealth within the sphere granted to it. 

It is significant that the issue arose out of the Com- 
monwealth power to provide for conciliation and ar- 
bitration in regard to disputes extending beyond the 
limits of a State. On no subject has the High Court 
been more generous in extending the ambit of Com- 
monwealth powers. The provision was carried with 
difficulty at the Convention session at Melbourne in 
1898 , and it was then pleaded that it would apply- to 
cases like those of shipping or shearers, where men were 
mobile and where they were united in organisations 
extending beyond State limits, so that no State could 
effectively deal with their conditions. But the High 
Court in the Jumbunna Case* decided that the Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration could register a local 
branch of a miners’ union in Victoria as entitled to the 
procedure of the court because miners in another State 
made common cause with those in Victoria in desiring 
fresh terms. Hence the State unions soon affiliated 
themselves into federal groups, and thus every industry 
of any consequence falls as a rule under federal and 
State control as regards awards of conditions of labour. 

South' CaroHna v. X/nifed States, 199 U.S. 437. 

2 (1908), 6 aL.R. 309. 
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Moreover, the system' has been ruled as applicable to 
aU sorts of employees, such as clerks or bank officials, 
and the existence of ■what is merely a formal dispute 
has been held sufficient to justify the action of the 
Commonwealth Court. Even when a dispute has been 
settled in every State but one, the court has been held 
to have jurisdiction to make an award covering the 
whole field. It is easy 'to see how under this system 
there has arisen a constant possibihty of divergence 
between State and Commonwealth awards, from which 
until the decision in 1920 the State Governments had 
felt themselves safeguarded by the doctrines of the 
TTigb Court as to immunity of instrumentalities and 
reserved powers. The most ■vital of the problems sug- 
gested is yet unsolved.^ If under the authority con- 
ceded to it the Court should regulate the wages of State 
employees, how could its awards be enforced if the 
State Parliament would not vote the sumsi The result 
appears to be that, while an award might impose an 
obligation on the State, it is one of imperfect obliga- 
tion which the inaction of the State Parliament might 
defeat. But the theoretic inroad on sovereignty is ex- 
tremely grave, and accounts for serious difficulties felt 
by the States. 

The importance of the case is enhanced by the sub- 
sequent decision of the Clyde- Engineering Co.’s Case^ 
which asserted in the sharpest terms the subordination 
of the States.- In Whybrow’s Case^ it had been ruled 
that, while the Commonwealth Court could make 
awards freely, it could not ■violate State law. Now in 

1 Auatralian Bailvmya Union t. Victorian Railways Gommrs. (1930), 
44 O.L.R. 319. 

2 (1926), 37 GX.R. 466. 


(1910), 10 C.L.R. 266. 
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New South Wales legislation had been passed for a 
44-hours week and for payment for that week at the 
rate which would be payable under current awards for 
any longer week thereby provided. It was claimed by 
the State that workers under federal awards enjoying 
a 48-houxs week must be paid the full sum for 44 hours’ 
work, but the Court now refused to accept this reason- 
ing. It insisted that, as the power to make an award 
was given by Commonwealth law, that award out- 
weighed any State law, however clear. Thus the whole 
of State industrial policy is dependent on the view 
taken by the Commonwealth Court — ^not Parliament~- 
as to the terms of awards, and the deliberate will of the 
electorate on this issue was made liable to nullification 
by a Court wholly irresponsible to it, and not neces- 
sarily in any touch with public feeling either in the 
State or the Commonwealth as a whole. The judgement, 
however, in its exaltation of the Commonwealth 
authority, was entirely in accord with the earlier 
rulingsin(7omj?io)noeal't7j y. Q ueensland^ that the federal 
Parliament could exempt federal loans from State in- 
come tax, and in Davoren v. Commissioner of Taxation^ 
that State officers must pay federal income tax. Par 
more important than these cases was the decision in 
21, V. JJrisbane lAcensing Court ® that the federal Act 
forbidding the taldng of State votes on the day of the 
elections was valid, so that a liquor referendum ta^ea 
in Brisbane on the day of the polls was invalid. This- 
was clearly an extreme appheation of the supremacy 
of Commonwealth law'. 

The doctrine of State sovereignty was also to be 


1 (1020),20C.L.B. 

3 


1 . 

(1920), 28 C.I,.K. 23. 


29ii.L.K. 129. 
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distinctly repudiated by the High' Court in Common- 
wealth Y.New South Wales.^ It was there laid down that 
the State could be sued in tort, arising-out of a coUision 
between steamers belonging to the two governments, 
despite the contention of the State that it was sovereign 
and that to derogate froih its immunity there must at 
least be a State Act. The Court rehed on the terms of 
Section 75 (3) giving jurisdiction to the Court where the 
Commonwealth is a party. Indeed the State as sovereign 
was discounted as an unfounded and mischievous idea. 
In the same way it has been held that the power to 
acquire property from States or persons carries with it 
the Crown rights to minerals, so that they pass to the 
Crown in the Commonwealth.* Moreover, it has been 
ruled that the Commonwealth may grant aid to such 
State undertakinga as roads,* despite the suggestion 
that this is a distinct contravention of the true federal 
principle. In Canada similarly the Dominion has been 
permitted to finance an Old Age Pensions scheme con- 
currently with the provinces, though such a social 
activity is not prima facie in the federal sphere. The 
decision in Pirrie v. McParJane * which holds that the 
State law as to motor-cars apphes to a federal mihtary 
officer, no doubt admits the right of the State to bind 
the Crown in the Commonwealth, but its value is 
greatly reduced by the fact that it equally recognises 
the right of the Commonwealth , by mere regulation 
under the defence legislation to override a State Act. 

On the other hand, some limitation has been placed 
on the ubiquily of the operations of the Commonwealth 

1 (1923), 32 C.L.B. 200. 

2 Commonwealth v. New South Wales (1933), 33 O.L.R. 1. 

® Victoria v. GommmweaUh (1926), 38 C.L.R. 399. 

« (1925), 36 C.L.R. 170. 
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r Court of ConcUiation and Arbitration. It Las been 
ruled that its awards cannot be applied to persons who 
are not members of a union and were not cited in the 
case in wbich tbe award was made, a welcome recog- 
nition of tbe rule that persons should not be bound by 
proceedings between other parties.^ Much more import- 
ant is the decision® invalidating the attempt of the 
Labour Government in 1930 to hand over the work of 
deciding disputes to Conciliation Committees, which 
were to be able to act without even troubling to cite or 
hear the parties concerned, on the strength of the fact - 
that there would be employers and employed of some 
sort on the Committee, Nor can the Court have juris- 
diction where there is no real dispute, even if the pre- 
test of making demands on employers is adopted.® The 
Court must consider substance, not form. 

On other heads the States have seen their powers 
questioned and disallowed: it is clear that they cannot 
levy excise duties whether, as in South Australia,* the 
aim is the legitimate one of raising money by an oil tax 
to pay for toads, or, as in New South Wales," the desire 
to hamper political opponents by imposing a ridiculous 
impost on their newspapers. IliTiat is more important 
to the States is the question of their ability to use theu 
general powers to protect themselves against the intru- 
sion over the frontier of criminals or disease. In both 


1 AmalqamitM, Chthm awd Vnicnv. D. E. ArnoR i 

(1929), 43 C.L.R. 29. ^ n fid30). 

2 Aiatralian Railaays Union v. r.ctono Sadway Commrs. (193 ). 

^n'^CaM^LooHienas.m..v.AMHa^^ 

TeAeralion. No. 1 (1930), 43 

4 Comm<mweamr. South 39 C.nR- 

6 John Fairfax i- Sana, Ltd., v. New South Wales (1927), 3« 0.1. 
139. 
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respects there is much doubt. The decision in Benson's 
Case ^ suggests that undesirables cannot be excluded if 
Australians, and it is by no means clear how far the 
power to exclude tick-infested cattle extends. The High 
Court ® has permitted New South Wales to protect her- 
self in this regard from Queensland, but it is not wholly 
certain if this decision can be relied upon, for on this 
matter the High Court is not the final authority, and, 
as we have seen, the Privy Council “ has given a wider 
extension to Section 92 of the constitution enjoining 
freedom of trade between the States, than the High 
Court has heen inclined to do. A similar doubt exists as 
to the decision^ of the High Court recognising a measure 
of authority in the State to regulate the operations of 
agents engaged in inter-state trade. Moreover, a serious 
infringement of State authority is involved in the 
decision ® that the Transport Workers’ Act, 1928-29, 
is authority for the Governor-General, in Council to 
authorise the giving of preference in the grant of 
employment to members of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation. The Court was much divided on the issue, 
for obviously it is a strong step to provide that under 
a general power as to commerce and navigation a 
domestic detail of this sort can properly be regulated 
so as to give preference to one particular set of men to 
the detriment of other workers. 

In the war the defence power was, as in Canada, re- 
garded hy the courts as sufficient to justify muchrather 
remarkable action. Naturally nothing was made by 

1 16 C.L.R. 99. 

^ Ndson, Bx parte (1928), 42 CJiJK. 209. 

® James v. Cowan (1932), 48 T.LJK. 564, reveising 43 CX.R. 386. 

^ Boughley y. New South Woles, Seavis, Ex parte (1928), 42 162. 

® Huddart Parker, Ltd. v. Commonwealth (1931), 44 C.L.K. 492, 
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denying the power to enlist for service outside Aus- 
tralia,^ and it was held that the power sufficed to 
justify detention on suspicion of disafiection,®and regu- 
lation of trading with the enemy, “ as well as the fiviug 
of maximum prices of bread, ^ and’ of the date of the 
termination of tiie war,' or the Treaty of Peace Act,' 
1919, approving the treafy with Germany, or soldier 
resettlement.’ In peace it has equally been held that 
religious objections cannot be pleaded against the 
power .to enlist,' and that employers may be punished 
if they penalise, persons called on to serve. 

Immigration' has been interpreted generously to 
secure wide powers for the Commonwealth. But a per- 
son genuinely connected by birth and domicile with 
Australia is not subject to control.*' Deportation is also 
within the powers of dealing with aliens,** and so the 
Pacffio Islanders, however long settled, could be de- 
ported,** even, though this involved extra-territorial 
constraint, and the High Court has normally insisted 
on construing narrowly the power to legislate wth 
extra-territorial effect. 

(5) It is not surprising that so complex a constitution 


^ SicJ:erdich V. A^^ion (191S), 26 C.L.R, 606. 

' Lloyd V. WaBach (1916), 20 CX.R. 299. 

' irdsiac* Light Co, v. Gommomcealth (1916), 22 C.I>.E. 2GS. 

' Farcy v. Biirvetl (1916), 21 CX.B. 433. 

' Jergcr v. Pearce (1920), 28 C.L.B. 588. 

® Roche V. Kronheimer (1921), 29 CXJt. 329. _ „ oni: 

t A.-G. tor the CommoniceaUh v. Balding (1920), 27 C.L.R. 395. 

® Krygger v. Williams (1912), 15 O.L.R. 306. 

’’ ® Dondhoe v. Wong jScw, 36 CXX. 404^ 

“ Poller V. Minahan (1908), 7 CX.R. 2/7. TrAnsm’s 

n Abo Trith British subjects in certom casra: see Walsh 
Case, 37 C.L.R. 36. In 1932 the Immigration Act was 
power to remove undesirable persons withm five years after entrance, 

as in the case of Canada. „ 

1“ Robtdmes V. Brenan (1906), 4 C.L.R. 39o. 
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should have elicited repeated efforts at amendment. 
The early efforts were dominated by the feeling that 
the Commonwealth needed power to deal with inter- \ 
state trade and commerce, with all kinds of corpora- 
tions, with- conditions of labour of every sort, and with 
monopolies, both by way of control and of operating 
services as monopolies in the interests of the Common- 
wealth. Projects, however, were rejected in 1911, and 
in 1913 the effort to secure their passage, even in 
altered form and with the division of the projects 
under six measures, . failed of acceptance. The war 
brought a temporary quiescence, especially in view of 
the wide interpretation of federal power by the courts, 
but in 1919 a fresh effort was made to extend federal 
powers on the familiar lines, with a definitely negative 
result. The decision of the High Court ^ that a federal 
award could override State law elicited,a new crisis, and 
in 1926 Mr. Bruce had two referenda submitted, the 
one to increase the powers of the federation so that 
it might establish authorities to regulate terms of em- 
ployment of labour in general, and that it might con- 
trol trusts' and monopolies, and the other to enable 
legislation to be passed in the event of the actual or 
probable interruption of any essential service. The 
latter proposal evoked bitter opposition from Labour, 
which preferred the power to force concessions by in- 
dustrial unrest and strikes in the port and shipping 
industries. Moreover, compulsory voting now imposed 
irritated the electorate, which rejected both proposals. ’ 
The result was that Mr. Bruce developed a very 
different policy, that of evacuating the field of concilia- 
tion and arbitration save as regards essentially Aus- 
^ Clyde. Engineering Co., Lid, v. Coivhum (1926), 37 CX.B. 466. 
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tralian sendees such as shipping, hut that was rejected 
in Parliament through the opposition of Mr. Hughes 
and, the defection of a group of followers, and in the 
ensuing general election in 1929 Labour obtained 
power only to bring the Commonwealth into the finan- 
cial impasse of 1931, and its ejection from office. In 
the meantime a Eoyal Commission had reported on 
the constitutional issue, but no party sponsored its 
findings, and Labour proposals for referenda in 1930 
were not carried through. 

The position is unsatisfactory. Unification desired 
by Labour is opposed partly by historical considera- 
tions, partly by feelings of loyalty to the States, partly 
by grave doubts of its practicability. The size of 
Australia renders it necessary to allow of diversity, 
'which is difficult to achieve with mere local machinery, 
and, if the central Parliament were not to be rendered 
unable to work, it would have to devolve so much 
power as virtually to recreate the States though pre- 
sumably in greater numbers. Financial issues would be 
extremely difficult to adjust, and members of Parlia- 
ment .would 'have the greatest difficully in keeping in 
touch with the large electorates inevitable. Nor is there 
much chance of real saving. The remedy seemS rather 
to lie in the readjustment of function, above all in the 
allocation between States and Commonwealih of poWCT 
to regulate labour conditions on a clear and intelligible 
basis! It is possible that the Commonwealth should 
have the power to regulate company law on a uniform 
system, while leaving the States to regulate, as m 
Canada, the incidents of their operations. The States 
again, to perform their functions of self-preservation, 
might be given power to exclude undesirables and to 
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regulate prices, wliicli is now impossible under the rule 
of freedom of inter-state trade. Nor is it unreasonable 
that the States should desire that in the process of con- 
stitutional change their Parliaments should be con- 
sulted at some stage, in beu of leaving matters to the 
federal Parliament and the electorate. It is clear from 
the negative results of the referenda that the electors 
cannot be educated sufficiently to pronoimce efEeotive 
judgements in favout of change by this method of 
action. The position might easily be improved by secur- 
ing that projects should form the subject of 'State 
government and Parliamentary consideration, so that 
as far as possible the electors should be asked to pro- 
nounce on proposals approved by the Commonwealth 
and at least a majority of States.^ 

In one sphere reform is urgently necessary. The 
States control intra-state shipping, the federation other 
shipping, and collision and other navigation regula- 
tions may be issued under State* and federal “power. 
Nothing whatever is gained by confficts on this score, 
and a surrender of State authority seems clearly 
requisite.* 

^ See Holman, Tht Australian Constitution (1928). For other sugges- 
tions see Keith, Joum. Comp. Leg. xiv. 114. 

® Jt, V. Turner; Marine Board of Health, Ex parte, 39 C.L.R. 411. 

® Hume V. Palmer, 38 C.L.R. 441, 

^ Latham, Australia and the British Commonweal^, pp. 101-5. For the 
limitation of Commonwealth power see Owners of 8.S. Kalihia v. Wilson 
(1910), 11 C.L.R. 689; Nevscasile and Hunter Biver S.8', Go. t. A.-O. for 
the Commonwealth (1921), 29 C.L.R. 357. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE UlIION OE SOUTH AFRICA 

I Prom the federations the Union difiers in essentials, 
I for it is a unitary state with a very flexible constitution. 
But its provinces were created as a compromise to the 
federal ideal, and in South-W est Africa, its mandated 
territory, it possesses what is expected to be the pre- 
cursor of a fifth province. 

(1) Disintegration in South Africa had reached its 
height in 1858 when Sir G. Grey adumbrated his famous 
scheme for the restoration of unity by federation, for 
five republics and three British colonies divided the 
territory with native races. The Imperial Government 
regarded his suggestions as premature, and it was not 
until after the annexation of the diamond fields in 1871 
that Lord Carnarvon produced his scheme of federation, 
which placed on the statute book the abortive Act of 
1877. In the same year the premature annexation of 
the Transvaal completed the ruin of a policy which the 
grant of responsible government to the Cape in 1872 
had rendered impracticable in any event. The conquest 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State opened 
up the way to renew the idea of federation which 
Rhodes consistently favoured. For a time it seemed 
that it might be imposed as a preliminary to respon- 
sible government, but the failure to secure the suspen- 
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sion of the Cape constitution defeated any chance of 
success on these lines. The creation of responsible 
government in the two former repuhhcs seemed for a 
moment to have hampered federation, hut in fact by 
giving the Transvaal control of its actions it enabled 
its statesmen to force not. merely federation but union 
on the Cape and Natal. Moreover, it ensured that the 
union should be created from below, not imposed from 
above as under Carnarvon’s scheme, and that the 
Dutch should have an equal share in its devising. It is 
significant that Lord Selborne’s memorandum attaches 
weight to the argument that a united South Africa 
would he free of British intervention, which- it insisted 
was' inevitable as long as there were four imits, whose 
co-operation must largely be arranged, and whose 
^ifEerences must be settled by an external authority. 
Not fear of foreign hostility but desire for national 
autonomy was a governing factor in the movement. i 
From the eoonpmic point of •view it was controlled 
by the issue of customs and railways, for the coastal 
colonies desired to secure protection for their own 
nascent -industries and agriculture, while the Trans- 
vaal with its mining industry desired cheap imports, 
and for the traffic to the Rand there was keen com- 
petition between the rival Cape ports. Natal and Dela- 
goa Bay. It was the power of the Transvaal to transfer 
her traffic to Delagoa Bay, and her need for friendly 
relations ■with Mozambique in order to secure Portu- 
guese labour for the mines, that dictated largely the 
nature of events. But the influence of the Cape was 
hampered by her financial straits. It was from a rail- 
way and customs conference called to meet on May 
1908 that the decision proceeded to abandon any 
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attempt to deal with business on ordinary lines and to 
advise the summoning of a National Convention of 
colonial representatives. This body met in 1908-9 at 
Durban and Cape Town; its report, after criticism in 
the four Parliaments, was adjusted, and was finaDy 
enacted by the Imperial Parliament as the SouthAfrica 


Act, 1909, the Union taking effect on May 31, 1910. In 


the case of Natal alone was a referendum of the people 


deemed necessary for acceptance. There was in fact 


no real doubt elsewhere that the measure was accepted 


by the majority of the representatives of public 


opinion. 

Other considerations doubtless were adduced to 
strengthen the desire for union; such as the necessily 
of a more systematic native policy suggested by the 
grave unrest in Natal and Zululand in 190&-8 which 
had elicited aid from the other colonies, the desir- 
ability of unified defence arrangements, of improve- 
ments in judicial a dminis tration such as the creation 
of one court of appeal, of assimilation of law on com- 
mercial issues, of co-operation in higher education and 
other matters, but 'these were incidental rather than 
fundamental causes of umon. 

(2) The decision for union, not federation, was largely 
imposed by the Transvaal. Natal was frankly federal 
in feeling, there was a good deal of sympathy for federa- 
tion in the Cape, and the Orange Kiver Colony was 
rather afraid of centralisation. But considerations of 
the similarity of conditions, the absence of essential 
boundaries, the cost and legalism of federation illus- 
trated by the vast amount of controversy over provin- 
cial rights in Canada, and the need of union of Dutch 
and British in one state prevailed over other considers- 
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tions of local autonomy. To the federal spirit some con- j 
cession was made in the mode of choice of the Senate,' 
while in practice, as in the federations, the Cabinet is 
constructed with regard to the need of representing as 
far as practicable the whole of the provinces. Most 
important, however, was the decision to continue the 
provincial areas tmder a form of government which, 
while not to resemble too closely the former respon- 
sible government, should be something decidedly more 
important than mere local authorities. One factor in 
determining the retention of the provinces was the 
absence in the northern provinces of those local in- 
stitutions on which powers might have been devolved 
if the provinces as such had been abolished, , and this 
difficulty still remains to stabilise the claims of the 
provinces for maintenance in some form.) 

The issue of the native vote afforded a motive for the 
Cape to press for federation as opposed to union. A 
compromise, however, was reached. The proposal to 
adopt a uniform franchise with no colour bar, but a 
high qualification of civilisation, was rejected, but the 
Cape franchise was entrenched by the rule that it could 
be abolished only by a two-thirds majority, at a joint 
session of the two houses,^ of the total number of their 
membership. On that basis the other provincial fran-, 
chises were allowed to stand, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free )State, with adult male franchise, excludmg 
all natives, Natal virtually excluding all, but having 
a property qualification as in the Cape. The provincial 
factor again was given effect to as regards representa- 
tion by munbers, a necessary concomitant of the re-. , 
tention of the different franchises. The basis was long - 
1 R. V. OToie, [1930] A.D. 4S4. 
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debated, as number of voters would have been unjust 
to the Cape. As it was, the criterion of adult male 
population, Europeans only being accounted, was 
adopted, but Natal and the Pree State were given 17 
members each at the cost of the Cape with pro^Tsion 
for revision by the census results. The present Parlia- 
ment has 148 members, when by the growth of popula- 
tion, as is now the case, 150 members are requisite, the 
basis of partition becomes the number of European 
adults, the restriction to males having been abolished 
in 1931 together with the extension to all such adults 
of the vote without property qualihcations. 

Tire pro\Tnces again received recognition in the 
allocation of federal business. Pretoria was made the 
administrative capital. Cape Town the seat of Parlia- 
ment, and Bloemfontein the headquarters of the 
Supremo Court, Appellate Division, a system which is 
held to cost at least £00,000 a year and to be a cause 
of much inefficiency and inconvenience. 

One suggestion of the Transvaal which would greatly 
have afiected the future of the Union was laid aside. 
It desired the adoption of proportional representation 
for elections to the Parliament, so that its principle of 
“one vote, one value” might be given efieet. This was 
unacceptable to the Convention, and in lieu single- 
member constituencies were adopted, delhiuted ■with 
a margin of 15 per cent on either side of the quota by 
Commissions. Proportional voting was retained only 
for the election of the Senate, which now rests in the 
hands of the members of the Assembly for the province 
and the Provincial Council in joint session, and the 
selection of the Provincial Executive Committees. The 
result has been that large minorities are constantly 
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under-represented, and that the present position of the 
Government in Parlianaent by no means .reflects its 
actual votes; thus in 1929 the Nationalists with 144,907 
votes captured 78 seats, the South African Parly with 
156,398 obtained only 52 seats in addition to nine 
menibers- elected unopposed. 

(3) ( The system, of provincial government is deliber- 
ately devised to mark its distinctive character. At the 
head of each province is an Administrator, the' title 
denoting his inferiority to a Lieutenant-Grovemor, 
though the , terms of his appointment for five years 
follow the Canadian model. He is selected by the 
Govemor-Greneral in Council and can be removed only 
before expiry of office on cause assigned which must be 
communicated to Parliament. He administers with an 
Executive Committee ofjour.selected by.proportional 
representation by the single transferable vote by the 
Provincial Council after its election. Members hold 
office until the next election of the Coxmcil and the 
choice of their successors. They need not be members 
of .the. Council, in which they may sit and speak, but, 
lik e the Administrator, may not vote, save as members. 
They are paid.^The authority of the Committee is 
exercised by a majority vote if necessary, the Adminis- 
trator having an ordinary and a casting vote. It 
extends to aU matters on which the provinces have 
legislative power. But in addition the Union govern- 
ment may impose other duties as its representative on 
the Administrator,' and on these he governs alone.- 
Control over finance is secured to the Union by the 
fact that the ^Administrator must grant warrants for 
aU expenditure authorised by Ordinance; and that 

1 This does not disqualify for a seat in Parliament. 
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iiecounts nre supnrviscd by an Auditor chosen by the 
Union. In emergency ti\e Admini.strator may authorise 
expenditure wifiiout approval by t!ic Council, but 
subject to reference to if. thereafter. 

{'fhe Councils wore given the .same number of mem- 
bers as the province.s have in the Assembly, but with 
an incrca.sc to twenty-five for the Orange Free State and 
Natal. The Council inii.st meet once in every year; it i.s 
summoned and proniguod by the Admini.stmtor, hut it 
chooses it.s own chairman and lay.s down it.s own nile.s 
of jiroccdiirc. s\dijcct to nj)proval by the Oovernor- 
Cciieral in Council, who abo determines its remunera- 
tion. It is elected for three years and is not subject to 
di.s.solution. 

The powers of legi.slation of the Councils arc limited 
ajid are in every ea.«e purely siibordirmte, for the Union 
can legislate on at»y of the topics conceded to the 
province.s, nverritling the provincial ordinanee.s. Xor 
linve the province.s any safeguard from destruction by 
the Union.') for the only condition hampering such 
action is the fornml requirement of re.«ervafion which 
the Union Parliament may repeal at pleasure, thn.s 
being able bv sinqile Act to abolish the whole .system. 
The subjcct.s a.ssigned liavi; been considerably varied 
in detail. Initially the jmwer to raise money by direct 
taxation* was given without reserve, but the use of 
this authority was found to be inconvenient and the 
■ (financial powers of t he Councils were largely remodelled 
‘ in 1 025. 1 !i the .sfime-way borrowing has been restricted 


1 I,r n-.m/ V. .Y,w/. Ccnr.ir., Co., (1P211 A-H. 

ilm’*** ftnti invalid); Cttirlf v. Jit 11 Rts*. [K — j ■ 
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to borroTOng from the Union on its own terms. The 
essential powers are education, hut hi gher education is 
under Union control; agriculture subject to conditions 
laid down by the Union Parliament; hospitals and 
charitable institutions; municipal and local govern- 
ment;^ local works and roads and bridges of purely 
local character; markets and pounds; fish and game 
preservation; matters deemed by the Groverhor-General 
in Council of a local and private nature;^nd subjects 
on which Parliament by law confers power of legisla- 
tion on the province. Of the latter many are enumerated 
as possible subjects of transfer by agreement in the 
.Pinancial Relations Act, 1913. They include such 
matters as township administration; licensing of 
vehicles on provincial roads; control of horse-racing, 
betting, and totalisators; regulation of hours of opening 
and closing of shops and of shop assistants; administra- 
tion of poor relief; control of cemeteries; control of 
libraries, museums, public resorts; destruction of weeds 
and vermin; the experimental cultivation of sugar, tea, 
and vines; the registration of dogs outside municipal 
areas; and the m'aking of grants to agricultural societies. 
The subjects of most importance in practice are educa- 
tion, which is the chief object of expenditure, hospital 
and poor "relief, roads and bridges, townships, game 
and fish preservation, and betting. 

The finances of the provinces as revised by the settle- 
ment of 1926-26 were fixed as follows: The Union pays 
a subsidy based on the number of Eiuopean pupils in, 

^ A ho&Itli conAnittee cannot be created under this powen Isipinffo 
Health Committee t, Jadwat^ [1926] A-D. 113. But fresli authority iras 
given by the Union^ and used by Ordinance No. 4 of 192o. For power 
to deal with the franchise Ahrnham v» Duvhan Oorpn.f [1927] A.D. 
444. 
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primary and secondary schools, with grants for training 
of teachers and native education, and-special subsidies 
of £75,000 to hiatal and the Free State. It also controls 
licence fees for trades, professions, and occupations, 
the power to license having- been taken from Natal 
municipalities, but gives the proceeds to the provinces 
to which it pays also the sums levied as transfer duties 
on land, liquor licences, and, in the Transvaal, native 
pass fees. The prownces, in lieu of their former taxing 
power, may raise by legislation hospital and educa- 
tion foes; dog licence fees; fees in respect of licences 
as to game, fish, or flowers; -wheel tax on vehicles and 
motor licerice tax; auction duties; entertainment and 
amusements tax; betting taxes; person and income 
taxes; taxes on companies other than mutual life 
insurance companies; land taxes; taxes on licences 
to import goods from outside the province for sale 
therein, and minor receipts arismg out of provincial 
activities. 

The system has not worked well despite Union con- 
trol. Not only may the Union legislate to annul pro- 
vincial legislation as when the Transvaal Gold Profits 
Tax of 1918* was cancelled in 1921, but each Ordinance 
must be assented to by the Governor-General, who may 
reserve it for consideration, in which case it is void if 
not assented to within a year, or may refuse assent. It 
had been hoped that the administration would be 
conducted on business lines, but this idea has been 
disappointed . The Councils have been divided on purely 
Union party lines, and both in the Cape and the Trans- 
vaal the result of proportional representation has been 

I Held valid in NeK Modderfantein Gold Ifining Co. v. Traneraal 
Prov. Adm., [1919] A.D. 307. 
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to produce an even balance at times in tbe Council, so ( 
that the Administrator had had the determining voice, 
and .one Cape Administrator,. Sir if. F. De Waal, was 
for years virtually sole representative of- the adminis- 
trative power. Moreover, the .provinces' have failed to • 
develop their taxation -resomrces, preferring to rely" on 
the obligation, moral if not legal, of the Union to enable 
them to meet orises. A constant series of deficits has 
been recorded, and the decision of General Hertzog in 
favour of unification is not surprising. But it is opposed 
by members of his own party who dislike unification; . 
and by the South African Party, which in this matter is 
largely motived by the claims of Natal. Natal indeed 
has pressed for federal reconstruction of the constitu- 
tion, while, if this is not conceded, one section of the 
population would prefer to leave the Union.- General 
Smuts has negatived either true federation or secession, 
while msisting that due regard for pro-moial interests 
may be expected from a government controlled by his 
party, if and when that comes to pass. Administrative 
difficulties arise also from the unsatisfactory character . 
of the delimitation of functions between the Union and 
the pro-vinces, nor is the distinction "between the 
different forma of eduoa-tion at all satisfactory. Unifica-"' 
tion even if politically practicable — ^and the appeah'of 
the Orange Free State for Union intervention in 1932 
to meet the financial situation strengthens the case for 
it — has dangers and difficulties of a serious kind to face. 
The northern provinces .Still- lack the local institutions 
to which the functions of the province could be handed 
over, and above aU there is the strongest objection to 
levying rates on landed property, which should be the 
chief course of revenue of such institutions. 
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In addition to their own funetions the Connoils are 
given the power to make recommendations of legisla- 
tion on topics not within their control to Parliament, 
and thej may he used by the Union to take evidence 
on private bills. 

r'^e whole control of judicial matters is denied to 
the provinces, but they may impose penalties, including 
fine or imprisonment for violation of ordinances on the 
matters within their controL^hevabdity^ of provnucial 
ordinances has, of course, repeatedly come before the 
courts of the Union, the superior courts being e^ressly 
given jurisdiction in any case where the validity of 
ordinances comes into question. The most important 
of the decisions have turned on points of power to taz 
and have become of no present interest by reason of the 
changes in power made by the Act of 1925. But it has 
been laid down* that power to tax a trade by licence 
includes power of regulation of the trade, and that 
a Council may assign to a municipal body-functions 
which are appropriate to such abody but which it itself 
does not possess,’ but that it cannot delegate to a 
municipality functions properly le^lative in char- 
acter.* If it authorises a municipality to collect rates, 
it is entitled to provide that the owner shall not by 
contract place his obUgation in this regard on the 


I Their distinctioii irem mmidpal w pomted 
Vurg v. [1914] A.D. 5H, 

[1898] 2 Q.B. 91; J.-C. Cmniy Cmtial, [1901] 

^ ^B^v Adam, [1914] C.P.n. 802; S. v. Mamm, [1914] ^ 

Forint linuteKons ^ 

Wiafam, V. 

hvTaMvr.icipatilyr.Gertxn.llS^i-^-'^-^- T,n 139- 

4 3/o«roinfc V. Jo5»nn«ftary ^“”*'^> 11914 ] «. ■ 
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lessee.^ A poll tax on natives imposed by the Trans- 
vaal has been ruled invalid,® but municipalities maj 
be empowered to discriminate as regards use of trams 
by white or coloured persons or Asiatics, though by 
Section 147 of the South Africa Act, 1909, the control 
and administration of matters specially or differenti- 
ally affecting Asiatics rests with the Governor-General 
in Council.® Nor is it illegal for Natal to deprive 
Asiatics of the municipal franchise, permission to take 
this action being accorded by the Governor-General in 
Council after the assumption of office by General Hert- 
zog’s administration.^ A province caimot interfere with 
judicial process, as, for instance, by empowering a magis- 
trate to state a case on a municipal prosecution.® It 
has been ruled also that it is not required by the South 
Africa Act that members of the councils should, despite 
the standing orders, take the oath of allegiance which 
is required of Senators and members of the Assembly, 
and a like claim to be exempt from such an oath-has 
been made by an Administrator of the Transvaal, 
affording interesting precedents for the attitude 
adopted by Mr. De Valera in the Free State which 
, was applauded by republican members of Parliament 
'despite their oaths, though no approval of the attitude 
of the Irish administration was given by the cautious 
and diplomatic Prime Minister. 

The officers of the provincial services were originally 
supplied from the existing colonial services on the 

^ Jfars^all*s ^omisAip Symiicafe v. Johannesburg Consolidate In- 
vestments Co., [1920] A.C. 420. 

® Transvaal Proving t. LeXanha, [1922] A.D, 102. 

® George V. Pretoria Municipality, [1916] T.P.D. 601. 

^ Ordinance No. 3 of 1925. 

® Germiston Municipality v, Angehm, [1913] T.PJ). 135. 
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r institution of the Union, but the Executive Conunittee 
have now a certain power to appoint new officers. The 
service is subject to the rule of Section 137, which gives 
absolute equality to English and Dutch as the lan- 
guages of the Union, and this rule is in a measure one 
of 'the grounds for dissatisfaction in Natal, for the 
great majority of the population there is British and 
Dutch, or Afrikaans, which has by a Union Act of 1925 
been given rank as Dutch, is in little practical use out- 
side the two districts transferred after the war from 
the Transvaal. 

^The utterly dependent position of the provinces is 
emphasised by the fact that the Union took over all 
lands with mineral rights from the former colonies and 
aU harbours and railways, as well as liabihty for the 
colonial pubUo debts.j A certain guarantee to the pro- 
vinces was contained in the enactment that the control 
of harbours and railways should be administered on 
business principles with due regard to agricultural and 
industrial development within the Union and pro- 
motion by means of cheap transport of settlement of 
an industrial and agricultural population in the inland 
portions of all provinces of the Union, a clause detig- 
nated by General Smuts as the Magna Charta of the 
interior. The Union assumed, of course, the obhgations 
of all sorts resting by treaty or agreement on any of the 
colonies and the obligation of securing the observance 
of the agreement of 1909 between the Cape, Natal, and 
the Transvaal, which gave 30 per cent of the Transvaal 
traffic to Durban, 20 per cent to the Cape ports, and 
the balance to Delagoa Bay. 

(d) The possibility or, in General Hertzog’s view, the 
■certainty of the addition of a fresh province to the 
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Union in tliB stape of Soutli-AVest Africa is a factor 
wiiicli it is necessary to consider in connection with 
the proposal to abolish the provincial system. It would 
seem impossible to expect that South-West Africa 
would be willing to enter a unified South Africa, for it 
has developed with great rapidity a regime of marked 
autonomy, especially having regard to the fact that it 
is a mandated territory, over which the Union does not 
in strictness possess sovereigntj'. General Smuts, of 
course, was anxious to secure by the peace treaty in- 
corporation of the territory in the Union, but his own 
suggestion of the mandatory system for Central Europe 
recoiled upon him, and all that ho could secure was 
the determination that the mandate, as confirmed by 
the Council of the League of Nations, should be of the 
most generous class in its grant of authority and should 
permit administration and legislation over the terri- 
tory as an integral part of the Union. The mandate con- 
tains the usual requirements that the mandatory shall 
further the material and moral well-being of the in- 
habitants, prohibit the slave trade and the supply of 
intoxicants to the natives and their mih'tary training, 
save for local defence and internal police, and may not 
erect naval or military bases. It must regulate the arms 
and ammunition traffic, and secure free exercise of all 
forms of worship and freedom of conscience, and must 
permit the entrj'and residence of missionaries, nationals 
of members of the League. An annual report must be 
rendered to the League, and no change in the terms of 
the mandate can be made, save with the consent of the 
Council. Any dispute between the Union and any mem- 
ber of the League as to the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the terms of the mandate must be settled in the 
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Captor last resort by the Permanent Court of International 
_ Justice. ■ 

The position of the Union under the mandate has 
been discussed by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League and the Council. The issue has arisen 
from the reference in the Union Act of 1919 establishing 
a provisional administration to “state” lands, and to 
the transfer by an Act of 1922 of the harbours and rail- 
ways in full dominion to the Union, to be controlled 
and managed by the railway administration as part of 
the system of the Union. More concrete still was the 
fact that in the treaty between the Union and Portugal 
in 1925 regarding the Angola boundary the term 
“sovereignty” was actually used of the position of the 
Union as regards the territory, iniat was perhaps more 
striking, and what formed the ground, in part, for this 
use of the term, was the discussion by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court on appeal of the issue' 
whether the Union had such a measure of authority, or 
in the technical language of Dutch law majestas, over 
the territory as to justify a charge of treason against 
one of the natives implicated in the Bondelzwart rising. 
The judges all agreed that it had the right to punish 
treason in such circumstances. Innes, C.J., held that 
the Union was not a sovereign and independent state 
in the full sense, but that majestas operating internally 
might suffice to found the charge. His view clearly was 
that, while full external sovereignty did not exist, in- 
ternal sovereignty was present, and De Villiers and 
Wessels, J.J., went further and held that sovereignty 
resided independently in the Union, for it could not 
reside cither in the League of Nations, or the Principa 
1 R. T. Chrislian, [1024] A.D. 101. Joum. Pori. Emp. sii. 442.443. 
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Allied and ALSSociated Powers, or tlie British. Empire. 
Eortunately, after a rather meaningless exchange of 
commehft, the issue was simplified by the action of the 
Union in modifying in 1930 by Act No. 9 the terms of 
the Act of 1922 affecting the railways, without in the 
least altering its effect. What is clear to all but theorists 
is that the'Union is determined to retain the territory 
and that the mandate in no wise restricts its action, 
though it has been rather severely criticised indirectly 
in regard to the faulty administration which brought 
about, and the unsatisfactory measures by which the 
administration repressed, tlie Bondelzwart rebellion. 
The natural claim of Germany to the territory re- 
asserted by the Chancellor on August 17, 1932, cannot, 
of course, be denied, but the Union stresses the fact 
that in 1923 the German Government was induced to 
recognise that the future of South-West Africa was now 
bound up with the Union of South Africa, and con- 
sented that all German subjects in the territory, unless 
they expressly refused to do so, might be transformed 
by the Union into British subjects, ns was duly done in 
1924 for the Union, though British legislation has not 
yet accorded this status in the United Kingdom. Un- 
questionably this weakens the claim of Germany for 
the restoration of control, and the desire of a section of 
the German population for autonomy. 

On the strength of this agreement the Union gave 
the territory by Act of 1925, amended in 1927 and 
1931, a constitution of great generosity. The model is 
obviously the provincial system, but free from certain 
vital limitations of that scheme. The administration is 
entrusted to an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Admhiistrator, appointed by the Governor-General in 
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caiapte Council, and four members elected by each Assembly 
for its duration and until successors are appointed. It 
administers all matters on •wbich the Assembly may 
legislate, the Administrator having the casting vote. 
Proportional voting is prescribed, and members need 
not be members of the Council, in which they may 
speak but not vote unless members. 

The Executive Committee is augmented by three 
members selected by the Administrator, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor-General in Council, to form an 
Advisory Council; one of the three must be an official 
chosen because of his knowledge of the reasonable 
wants and wishes of the non-European peoples in the 
territory. Its functions are to advise the Administrator 
on issues of principle arising in regard to matters in 
which he is required to act for the Union, and which 
are not subject to the Assembly; of the question of 
assent to or reservation of Ordinances; and any other 
matters referred to it by the A dm i nis trator. 

TheLegislative Assemblyis composed of six members 
appointed by the Administrator with the Governor- 
General's assent and twelve elective members. The 
franchise is male adult suffrage, with, twelve months 
residence. The duration of the Assembly is now five 
years, and, while English and Dutch, including Afri- 
kaans, are the official languages, German maybe used 
by members. The powere granted are general, not as 
in the case of the Provincial Councils narrowly re- 
stricted, but they are subject to exceptions. It is neces- 
sary to have the consent of the Governor-General 
before legislation is passed on certain vital issues, in- 
cluding native affairs and taxation; mines and precious 
stones; railways and harbours; postal and telegraph 
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services; tariffs, customs and excise duties; currencj 
and banking; military organisation, and movements oi 
operations of tbe South African defence forces; entry 
of immigrants; and control of the public services as w§ll 
as the constitution and jurisdiction of cou^ of justice. 
The removal of this restriction was duly applied for 
in 1932 by the local legislature, but requires legislation 
by the Union to concede it. On the other hand, the 
Government of the Union had power to comply with 
the other request thenmadefor the concession of author- 
ity over the establishment of a police force; civil avia- 
tion; primary or secondary education; establishment of 
alandbank;andthedisposal of govemmentlands. There 
is the usual rule that any appropriation or taxation 
measure must be recommended by the Administrator, 
and he may assent to a bill or reserve it or refer it back 
to the Assembly for consideration. The Governor- 
General may allow or disallow or continue considera- 
tion of an Ordinance, but a reserved measure is void 
unless assent is given within a year. 

The finance of the territory is controlled in large 
measure by the Administrator, whose warrant is neces- 
sary for issues from the revenue fund, and who, with 
the aid of the Ad's'isory Council, submits the estimates 
of expenditure to the Assembly. No issue may be made, 
save of sums appropriated by Ordinance, except that 
for two months after the end of a financial year the 
A dminis trator may authorise payments on the basis of 
the past year. If the Assembly fails to approve neces- 


sary expenditure or impose taxation requisite, the 
Governor-General may legislate to impose taxation or 
authorise e^enditure by proclamation, thus prevent- 
ing the Assembly mis using the power of the purse. 
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C^er Moreover, there is a fundamental principle laid down 
— ; in the Act (Section 44). Nothing in the powers of the 
Assembly derogates from the full powers of administra- 
tion and legislation conferred by the mandate and con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Peace and South-West Afn'oa 
Mandate Act, 1919, and the Govemor-Gleneral can 
legislate by proclamation and of course the Union 
Parliament by Act. The power to issue proclamations 
may be delegated to the Administrator, but any such 
proclamation and any Ordinance shall have efiect only 
so far as it is not in conflict with any proclamation of 
the Governor-General or Union Act. There is therefore 
no possible diminution of Union control in law, so that 
the Union still has the full power to make effective her 
obligations under the mandate which she is not em- 
powered by the mandate to delate. 

The Assembly may suggest legislation on topics on 
which it may not legislate to the Union. Moreover, the 
Assembly may make representations to the Governor- 
General in Council who has the power to modify any 
part of the Act except Sections 26 and 44, which remain 
within the control of the Parliament. The Government 
agreed in 1932 to place Gennan on an official footing 
of equality with English and Dutch or Afrikaans, hut 
General Smuts deprecated the policy of insisting that 
officers should be trilingual as resulting in the transfer 
of aU authority into the hands of Germany, though the 
population is not essentially German. The claim was 
also made for the early grant of British nationality in 
the territory and the Union to such settlers as had not 
already attained it. 

(5) It is obvious that in view of the comparatively 
wide range of powers thus enjoyed by the territory 
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some difficulty may be found in fitting it into a re- 
formed scheme of Union Government, especially if the 
idea of unification is pressed. Moreover, even assuming 
the assent of Germany and the League of Nations 
Council to annexation, the Union has further projects 
of expansion, vrhich may affect the proposal to unify. 
It failed to secure the addition of Southern Rhodesia 
despite the generous offers made hy General Smuts who 
desired in the difficult times of 1922 to strengthen his 
supporters in the Union, for on a referendum that terri- 
tory determined to remain autonomous under respon- 
sible government. General Hertzog has no doubts that 
in the future Southern Rhodesia, with Northern Rho- 
desia in all probability, must form part of the Union, 
and one of his ministers has already suggested that 
British policy in central Africa should be made to har- 
monise vdth South African ideals regarding the true 
relations of the native and European races. This Monroe 
doctrine for South Africa was naturally repudiated by 
the British Government, and Southern Rhodesia seems 
by no means disposed to welcome merger in the pre- 
dominantly Dutch population of the Union with its 
compulsory bilingualism in official life and its republi- 
can sentiments. The two areas, however, are coimected 
by many vital. interests, and in 1930 a new customs 
agreement replaced the customs union which formerly 
made them economically one area. At Ottawa the 
agreements made by South Africa expressly excluded 
from the treatment accorded by the agreement of 1930 
the parts of the Empire with which they were com 
eluded. 

The Union moreover hopes to. secure the control of 
Basutoland and the protectorates of SwazUand and 
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Chapter Bechuanaland. It was indeed proposed, when the South 
Africa Act, 1909, was passed, that these territories 
should he handed over at no distant date, and terms 
for their administration, to secure native interest®, 
were duly imposed in a schedule to the Act, and pro- 
vision made that these conditions could not he varied 
save hy a reserved hill of the Union. With the new 
doctrine of the powers of the Union reservation would 
he meaningless, and the treatment of natives in the. 
Union has rendered the inhahitants of the territories 
more and more disinclined to fall under Union rule, nor 
does it seem that the British Government has any 
moral right to abandon control of these .areas without 
the assent of the chiefs and people so far as they are 
■ capable of expressing their views. The separation of 
the offices of Governor-General and High Commissioner 
in 1930 'was obviously necessary when the Governor- 
General became merely the head of the Union Govran- 
ment, since it would have been unwise to place him in 
a position where the wishes of the Union Government 
might have conflicted with his duty to the territories, 
and the British Government now has clear and inde- 
pendent authority,^ 


1 B. r. Crewe; SeJcgmt, Ex parit, [1910] 2 K.B. 67G; SMnmU. v. 
JfiCer avd tie SteatihiTid Corporation, [192S] A.C. 518; TeheMt Khana 
V- JZatoSoM, [1931] AeO. 784- ' ‘ 



CHAPTER XV 

THE RULE OF LAW AND THE RIGHTS OF’ THE 
SUBJECT 

True to the British tradition the Dominion constitu- 
tions, even those of the federations and the Union, 
ignore entirely the question of defining the rights to be 
enjoyed by subjects. JThe Commonwealth constitutior 
limits both the Commonwealth and the States ir 
various spheres, but it essentially acts as a rule in th( 
sense of allocating the sphere of government to one oi 
the other, not in that of exempting the subject fron 
control by either. The nearest approach to recognitioi 
of the principle of a definition of rights is the declara- 
tion that the Commonwealth may not establish a re- 
ligion nor interfere with the exercise- of religion noi 
impose a religious test for employment under th< 
Commonwealth. Ho attempt, however, was made tc 
extend this principle to the States, although in faci 
they did not contravene any of these principles. Th< 
federations and the Union again provide for interna 
freedom of trade, and the Commonwealth forbids th< 
differential treatment of subjects on the score o 
residence or non-residence by the States. 

^ (1) The Irish Free State, however, insists on a ful 

exposition of civil rights. It grants (i.) liberty of thi 
person; trial by jury; and inviolability of the domicile 
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(u.) freedom of conscience and the free profession and 
practice of religion; (iiL) freedom of expression of 
opinion; (iv.) freedom to assemble peaceably and with- 
out aims; (t.) freedom to form associations for pur- 
poses not opposed to public morality, and (vi.) the 
right to free elementary education; while (viL) it 
renders all the lands, mines, minerals, natural resourcK, 
including air and water power, franchises and royalfe 
belonging to the State its inalienable property, subject’ 
only to non-renewable leases for not more than ninety- 
nine years. But these rights are inevitably subject to 
the legislation of the State, and the constitution may 
be altered by simple Act, so that in feet the liberty of 
the person, the inviolability of domicile, the freedom 
to assemble and express opinions and form associa- 
tions, have been most drastically limited, notably by 
the Public SufetyAct, 1927* (which ceased to operate in 
1928), and by an Act to amend the Constitution which, 
passed in 1931 to counter the danger arising from the 
Irish Eepublican Army, was suspended in operation by 
ilr. De Valera's government. Apart, however, from 
leoislation the terms used in the constitution are 
significant. The ri^t of personal liberty is inviolable 
and no person shall be deprived of it except in accord- 
ance with law. The High Court or any judge must 
examine on habeas corpus any violation of liberty. 
But “nothing in this Article contained shall be in- 
voked to prohibit, control, or interfere with any act 
of the military forces of the Irish Free State du^ the 
existence of a state of war or armed rebellion”. Agam 
“the jurisdiction of military tribunals shall not be 


1 A.-G. T. McBride, [IS28] I.R. 451. For the veir 
allowed, tee R. v. Bare Park Camp (Mil. Gov.), [1924] . LE. lOt 
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extended or exercised over the, civil population save 
in time of war or armed rebellion, and for acts com- 
mitted in time of war or armed rebellion, and in 
accordance witb the regulations to be prescribed by 
law. Such jurisdiction shall not be exercised in any 
area in which aU civil courts are open or capable of 
being held, and no person shall be' removed^ from 
one area to another for the purpose of creating such 
jurisdiction.” 

(2) The Irish doctrine implicit in these clauses corre- 
sponds well with the traditional rules of martial law in 
its application to theDominions. Therewascontroversy 
over the question whether it should be required, in 
order to oust martial law jurisdiction, that “all” courts 
should be open, but the narrower view prevailed, which 
is in accord with the spirit of the decision in Marais' 
Case.^ But the Irish Courts® have held firmly to the 
view that it is for them to decide at what point they 
will cease to exercise jurisdiction and allow martial law 
courts to act; in 1923 hasty legislation was necessary in 
the Free State because the courts declined to hold that 
the country was any longer so disturbed as to oust their 
jurisdiction and permit detention without due process 
of law. "Where the courts hold that a state of war exists 
they will not intervene, nor is a martial law tribunal a 
court from which appeal lies.* It is merely a piece of 
executive machinery for the combating of action 

* An injunction against xemoTal lies: O^Boyh T. A,-G,f [1929] I.R. 558. 

2 [1902j A.C. 109. 

“ S. V. StricMand, [1921] 2 IJt. 317, 333; S. t. Allen, [1921] 2 I.R. 
241; S. (O’Brien) v. Minister of Defence, [1924] 1 I.R. 32; if. (Childers) 
V. Adjvlant-Oeneral of the Provisional Forces, [1923] 1 I.R. 14, irlrioh 
explains Egan v. Maeready, [1921] 1 1.R. 265. 

* Clifford and O'SuUivan, In re, [1921] 2 A.C. 570; Tilonko's Case, 
[1907] A.C. 03, 461. 
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Chapter against the State, with which when it is exerted to the 
full the courts cannot attempt to interfere. 

On the other hand, acts done bj such tribunals have 
no judicial efiect. They therefore expose the persons 
who took part in them to liability both civile and 
criminal if their deeds have exceeded the measures 
necessary for the suppression of disorder. En^ish 
opinion wavers between the views that officers and 
private persons will be held justified in respect of any 
' acts they reasonably do to combat insurrection or wide 
disorder and that they can only be excused in respect 
of necessary acts. The issue is never likely to be decided 
fuUy, for the usual plan and the only safe procedure is 
to obtain an act of indemnity. Not since 1867 when a 
New Zealand Act of indemnity in respect of the sup- 
pression of the Maori rebellion was disallowed as too 
wide in terms has any measure been refused assent by 
the Crown. The Natal Act of 1906, which authorised 
the courts to regard every act done by mihtary or civil 
officials in suppressing the native revolt as done in good 
faith and legal, though private persons might he re- 
quired to prove good faith, was permitted to stand. In 
the Union martial law has been exerted with much 
efiect to deal with disorders on the Rand, in 1 912 when 
“P riti sh forces were employed, in 1914 and 1922 when 
the defence forces of the Union were compelled to act 
with great vigour. In all these cases M legislative pro- 
vision was made to cover the action taken. In 1919, 
however, when Manitoba was the scene of a senous 
outburst of unrest, the Dominion and the provmeial 
governments refrained from drastic actaoh and the 

1 V. (1870). 1;^ V. [1931] 

' S.C.E. US; Hijgins v. JTfflw, [1921] 2 1.E. 386. 
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citizens of Winnipeg succeeded by self belp in-crusbing 
tbe strike, without bloodshed. As a result some rather 
drastic accessions were made to the criminal code, and 
the Senate has persistently refused to allow the clauses 
to be deleted from the statute book as it believes that 
the cormtry should have effective safeguards especially 
against alien agitators or- even British immigrants who 
seek to ezcite disaffection to the established state of 
government in the Dominion. 

(3) Thus in the Do mini nns iu general it has been 
necessary by law to make inroads on the rights which 
can be enjoyed by subjects, and to strengthen the 
common law provision as against treason, sedition, and 
like offences. The same causes which evoked the British 
legislation of 1920 to confer emergency powers on the 
executive have resulted in the enactment being copied 
overseas, and in some cases even stronger terms have 
been included. Much indignation was expressed in New 
Zealand in 1932 because the ministry not merely 
adopted the British Act but omitted the safeguarding 
clauses against the right to impose compulsory work 
on members of the public or to introduce any form of 
military conscription. How far matters have gone in 
the Free State has already been noted. The legislation 
of 1931 set up military tribunals with power even .to 
increase penalties provided by law, and exempt from 
appeal. It authorised the government to place a ban 
on associations deemed to be hostile to it,- and to make 
membership a criminal offence; it placed in certain 
cases the onus of establishing innocence on the accused, 
and it gave power to secure the suppression of -the 
opposition press. No doubt these powers were not likely 
to be seriously abused, but they resulted in refusals of 
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the accTised to recognise the courts and their rather 
drastic punishment. Other le^lation protected juries 
by preventing the making known of their names. As , 
has been said, the measures were denounced by Mr. De 
Valera’s Government and suspended in operation. 

In South Africa the most recent limitations of free- 
dom have been connected with the determination to 
repress the growth of native unrest. The action taken 
is the necessary concomitant of the legislation intended 
to widen the European franchise and, in the words of a 
Dutch pastor, to secure thus aid in keeping the natives 
in their place of inferiority in state and church. 'An Act 
of 1914 gave wide powers to magistrates to forbid pub- 
lic meetings, but in 1930 this was felt insufficient on the 
ground that itdidnotauthorisethemtoforbida meeting 
which, thou^ likely to excite racial feeling, was not 
expected to lead to deeds of violence, and that it did 
not prevent an agitator from attending a meetmg and 
inflaming passions by his address. The Parliament 
■therefore gave power to the Mimster of Justice to for- 
bid the holding of any meeting in any defined area for a 
defined period and to forbid any person from attending 
that meeting, if he believes that hostility might be 
engendered between the European and non-European 
inhabitants. Moreover, the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil may prohibit the dissemination of publications likely 

to engender such feeling, though an appeal to the 
courts is given as to whether any publication wo^d 
naturaUy have such a result. The Jlinister may also 
prohibit the presence of a person in any define area 
if he his presence there may engender such 

hostility. Contravention of the Act is a crime mvolvmg 
■the possibility of deportation in the case of persons 
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bom OTitside.iihe Union: Necessary as the measure may 
be from the point of view of maintainmg racial 
supremacy,' it is impossible not to .recognise lie force 
of the arguments brought against it by the opposition 
as a deliberate .effort to prevent the expression of 
native or coloured opinion on issues vitally affecting 
them. Whether such suppression is the wisest hue of 
pobcy is a matter on which only experience can render 
an opinion of value. But the whole m6asin;e is One 
more sign that growing social unrest throughout the 
Dominions is increasing the difficully of recognising as 
widely as formerly the liberty of the subject. Freedom 
of speech is always regulated by the law of libel, arid- 
in the ca,se of attacks on the government the crime of' 
seditious hbeU in one form or another is recognised in 
all the jurisdictions. The Commonwealth of Australia 
was compelled by the violence of the strikes in the 
ports to resort to drastic legislation, part of which in- 
volving the deportation of persons on the determina- 
tion of a minister was ruled by the HHgh Court to be 
impossible of support in law.® 

It is of course a maxim of English law that all sub-:', 
jects are bound 'to assist the authorities in suppressing 
'disorder, and the same doctrine is found in Quebec 
and the Union of South Africa. In the Irish Free State 
a Volunteer Di'vision of the State army has constituted 
itself as a safeguard for the opposition. All the more is" 

^ The Montreal trials (.A* 'V* Erigdahl et al.i R» t. Chalmers ei al.) in 
1931 (C7an. Bar Review, lx. 736-61) show the risk from this source to 
individual Ifb^y. • 

® Walsh and Johnson,' Ex parte; Yates, In re (1925), 37 O.L.R. 26. 
Ttift Crimes Act, 1932, allows deportation of members of unlawful 
associations, declared so by the High Court or a State Supreme. Court, 
their arrest without warrant, and disqualification from voting. 
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C^cr it incumbent on ofiScers of the Crown to render mutual 
— 1 aid, and, while imperial military forces are normally 
not now present in the Dominions, naval forces if 
available are at the disposal of Dominion governments 
to repress disorder beyond the power of local means to 
subdue. In the 1932 riots in New Zealand local volun- 
teers, naval ratings, and police co-operated to repress 
senseless and destructive manifestationsby strikers, and 
at the Governor’s request the Dragon was sent to New- 
foundland to counter the rioting against Sir R. Squires. 

In the case of the Commonwealth it is de^tely 
enacted that it shall proteetthe States against invasion, 
and on the application of the domestic government of 
the State, against domestic violence. The obligation is 
clear in law, but it is one of imperfect obligation mani- 
festly not being suited for legal enforcement, and in 
point of fact the Commonwealth has asserted its right 
to consider whether or not in fact the circumstances 
demand intervention by armed force. In the case of 
Canada the use of the military forces can be secured 


from the Dominion through the application of the 
province backed by its Attorney-General, but that the 


provinces shall not rely unduly on this source of strength 


and therefore neglect their duty of securing adequate 


police forces the rule is enacted that the province must 
undertake to pay the cost of the force employed. 

' (4) The subject is protected as in the United King- 
dom agamst illegal taxation by the action of the courts. 
They have decided sometimes as in England that the 
mere passing of resolutions by one house of Parliament 
is no ground for raising money from the taxpayer,' so 


1 Slemsm v.’ 2 W.W. t A’B.L. 143; contrast for tho 
Commonwealth Colonial Sugar Rimming Co. v. Irving, [190C] A.C. 3BU. 
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that it has been necessary to provide by legislation for 
the raising of customs duties before the legislation im- 
posing the whole tarifi is finally adjusted. It is no doubt 
the case that, if the ille^l legislation of Tasmania had 
been placed before the courts, it would have been held 
invalid so far -as it imposed taxation. As regards the 
right' of the executive to raise money by attaching con- 
ditions of payment for licences to do acts which may 
'.be performed only under licence, the Dominion courts^ 
have ruled as in England that this is taxation without- 
Parliamentary authority, unless the power to license 
definitely includes that to levy a sum for hcensing. The 
right of the subject to prevent expenditure -without due 
Parliamentary sanction is less easy to enforce, for no 
indi-vidual® has a locus slandi in the matter, but it is 
clear that, while an injunction against e^enditurfe may 
not be obtainable, yet the moneys illegally paid may 
prove to be recoverable from the payee in a suitable 
form of action.’ The taxpayer is also protected by the 
rule that no ministry can conclude a contract which 
will bind Parliament to pro-vide money; the implication 
in any contract is that it is subject to Parliamentary 
approval if it involves payments,* and in the Common- 
wealth it has even been held very drastically by the High 
Court that it is not enough to validate a contract that 
later on an appropriation is passed by the legislature.® 
1 CommonwealtU y,.CoJon\al Goreibing, etc. Co. (1922), 31 C.L.E. 421; 
A.'O. V. Wilts United Dairies, Ltd, (1922), 01 L.T. K.B. 897; Brockl^ank, 
Ltd. V. ie., [1925] 1 K.B. 52. * , 

® DalrympJe v. Colonial'.Treasurer, [1010] T.P, 272. 
a Avckland Harhour Board v, JJ.,,[1924] A,C. 318; Mackay v .A.-ff. 
for British Columbia, [1922] 1 AX), 457. 

^ Commercial Cable Co. v. Newfoundland Government, [1916] 2 A.C. 
601; Troops in Cape Breton Reference, [1930] 654. 

® CommonivedlQi v. Colonial Ammunition Go. (1923), 34 CX.R, 198; 
cL Eidmafi Y, Commonwealth {1925), SI C.h.'R. 233, 




CHAPTER XVI 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE DOMINIONS 

Chapter We have already seen that the Dominions — excluding 
Newfoundland — are for many purposes sovereign in- 
ternational states, though of a special kind in view of 
the integral relations which they still retain with the 
United Eingdom. But for most purposes they sire glad' 
to avail themselves of the British services as the most 
effective and cheapest method of dealing with inter- 
national affairs, and their own activily is minor in 
character. 

(1) Foreign relations in each Dominion are dealt 
with bya special Department, the tendency being for 
the Prime. Jlinister to keep the issues in his own hands. 
The reason for this is that the Prime Jlinister is speci- 
ally charged with imperial relations as a member of the 
Imperial Conference, and that it is bn foreign afiairs 
that such relations are constant and pressing. The con- 
trol exercised over the ministry by Parliament is per- 
haps less close than in domestic.issues. The latter are 
vital to members and with them they are familiar. But 
foreign afiairs are studied by only a handful of poli- 
ticians, and the Commonwealth Parhament has shown 
a most remarkable indifierence to all such question. 
More interest exists in Canada, as a result of proximity 
to the United States and greater touch with European 
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currents of opinion; but in the other Dominions, save 
the Irish Ibree State, external afiairs bulk little in. the 
popular estimation. But, as in the United- Kingdom, 
since the treaties of p^ce were submitted for the ap- 
proval of Parliament before ratification, the tendency- 
has been for every, important treaty to be submitted 
to the Dominion Parliaments for approval. There is no 
absolute rule. In minor matters the executive govern- 
ment can act, if it does not impose any positive obliga- 
tion afEecting existing law. If any change of law. is 
•necessary, the Dominion Parliament must be asked to 
make that change before assent to ratification is ex- 
pressed.^ In Canada the demand that Parliament should 
'be consulted .on all treaties has been raised but not 
seriously .pressed. -.On the other hand, it has been in- 
sisted repeatedly that anything which, n^ht involve 
the Dominion in risk of war must go before Parhament. 
In the same way the doctaine is accepted by both sides 
in Canada that a declaration of war ought, if not pre- 
ceded by Parliamentary approval, to mean that Parlia- 
ment shall be summoned and its assent seemed before 
any active assistance is given to the Empire. The much 
more drastic, question whether there should be a refer- 
endum in the form of a general election on the subject 
as proposed by Mr. Meighen has never been answered. 
Clearly it .would mean in practice that Canada could 
not be expected to render any effective aid in war. The 
Irish Pree State constitution, which negates implica- 
tion in active hostilities without the assent of Parlia- 
ment except in case of invasion, is content to leave the 
issue to Parliament without suggesting a referendum, 

^ If legisla^on is not essential, onlj tlie lower house need assent: 
Keith, Journ. Comp. I^g, 3 d. 252, 253; xii. 295, 296. , 
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In tlis condition of public indifference to any foreign 
— issues which do not immediately touch the interests of 
the Dominion, it is inevitable- that Dominion foreign 
policy should be mainly negative, or should consist in 
accepting the views of the British Government where 
these do not mean involving the Dominions in any 
responsibilities. The attitude of the Dominions at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 to the Locarno Pacts 
illustrates admirably the real attitude; the govern- 
ments applauded the step taken which engaged the 
British Government in the obligation to defend the 
frontier between iVance, Belgium, and Germany, hut 
exempted the Dominions from obligation unless they 
deliberately accepted it, but not one Dominion actually 
did accept the obligation. Similarly the Dominions 
adopted a purely negative attitude to the ingenious 
plan of 1924 for strengthening the Covenant of the 
League so as to avoid the possibility of war. One and 
all feared that some obh'gation might be involved, and 
the idea that the immigration issue might be brought 
into- international discussion completed thm deter- 
mination to oppose. Even in the minor case of the grant 
of financial assistance to any power uniustly attacked, 
Canada would not dream of accepting, though Australia 
and the Irish Free State were more generous. In the 
great disarmament conferences at Washington in 1921 
and at London in 1930, as well as in the efforts made at 
Geneva on the same account, the Dominions have been 
content to act formally in accordance -with the British 
lead; the attraction to save their resources by allmring 
armaments to be reduced to a nominal basis has irre- 
sistibly led to acceptance of the view that the British 
Government and public should bear the burden of 
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safeguarding the commerce of the Empire and the 
integrity of all British territory, though' New Zealand 
has generously contributed to the share of the Do- 
minions in the Singapore base project, which of course 
is virtually devised for the Dominions. In reparations 
at The Hague in 1930 and at Lausanne in 1932 the' 
leadership has been British, and the' Union alone was 
able to refuse the ofier of British concessions as to 
repa;^ent of war debt in 1931-32. 

(2) . Direct diploinatic representation achieved by 
the Irish Eree State in "Washington in 1924 has been 
extended by the Free State to Paris, to Berlin, and to 
the Vatican City, while in 1931-32 arrangements were 
made for appointing a Minister to Belgium, the office 
to be combined with that of Minister to France. The 
Dominion of Canada decided on a similar course in 
1926, and proceeded to appoint Ministers to Paris and 
'Washington; this was followed by a like appointment 
to Tokyo; the Union of South Africa has made appoint- 
ments. to The Hague, Rome, and Washington. In .all 
cases the points selected are deemed of special import- 
ance on political and economic grounds, and the exten- 
sion of representation in- all cases is dependent on the 
decision whether the cost involved is likely to be repaid 
by the restilts achieved. The foreign governments con- 
cerned have reciprocated: the United States in 1927 
sent Ministers to Ottawa and Dublin; France in 1928 
despatched an envoy to Ottawa; Tokyo followed suit 
in 1929, and in that and the following year the Nether- 
lands, the United States, and Italy sent Ministers to. 
the Union; a Papal Nuncio reached Dublin in 1930, ‘to 
be followed later in the year by Ministers from France 
and Germany. 
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Chapter Consular representation has been slower of develop- 
ment, the British consular service being sufficient for 
most needs. Friction over the recognition of Irish Free ' 
State passports, which did not state that the hearer 
was anjrthing save a citizen of the Free State— not 
therefore necessarily a British subject— helped to bring 
about in 1930 the creation by the Irish Free State of 
a Consul-General to the United States, and in 1931 
Consuls were placed imder his control at New York and 
Boston as ports of entry of immigrants. In 1932 an 
appointment was made at Paris. The Union in 1930 
marked its sense of the closeness of its relations with 
Portuguese East Africa by the appointment of a 
Consul-General there. In view of the Convention of 
1928 regarding railway rates and the supply of native 
labour, the interests of the territories are inextricably 
interwoven. 

In arranging diplomatic representation the normal 
procedure is for the British Government to ascertain 
that the foreign power concerned is willing to accept, 
and is prepared in return to accredit an envoy, for 
naturally it is a rather imdignified position for a Do- 
minion to be represented at a Court which regards it 
of too small account to reciprocate representation. The 
Minister is then accredited by the King by a letter of 
credence, which is normally issued through the Foreign 
Secretary, but in the Irish Free State is issued by the 
Ministry of External Affairs. The Minister is then 
received in the foreign state in the same manner as 
Ministers from other countries. Conversely the lettra of 
credence from a foreign state is addressed to theKing, 
but is presented to the Governor-General as reprwent- 
ing the King personally. Foreign Ministers receive m 
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the Dotninions the same inmninities as are accorded in 
the United Kingdom nnder English 'views of diplo- 
matic privileges nnder international lajv. These, of 
course, are denied to persons not recognised as diplo- 
matic envoys, such as trade representatives of Russia; 
so ’ in the Umted Kingdom it required a special 
agreement to accord diplomatic status to such repre- 
sentatives,- 

The relation between the British representative at a 
foreign Court and Dominion representatives is parallel 
to that of the British and Dominion Governments. The 
latter are hound to consult one another in’ treaty 
matters, and accordingly the representatives must keep 
in touch, though on a basis of complete equahty. It is 
significant that when the incident of the sinking of the 
vessel Fm Alone took place in 1929 both the British 
Ambassador and the Canadian Minister took up the 
matter with the United States, rmtil it becarae clear 
that Canada was essentially interested owing to the 
vessel being Canadian, and then the Minister assumed 
the burden of negotiation, the British Government 
being duly informed, as the incident involves issues of 
importance to all British subjects and shipping. It may 
be noted, with regard to the many attacks made in 
Canada in pre-war days on the slow progress of British 
diplomacy, that the incident was still unsettled in 
1932.^ Canada is not the only Dominion to learn by 


e^erience that diplomacy is not a matter in which any 
power can expect to have its own way. There seems no 


doubt that the system of free intercourse and consulta- 


^ A fresh incident took place in 1931, the master of the Josephint K, 
being killed by a shot from a United States cutter, allegedly in the 
twelve>zziile limit from the American coast, while engagedin liquor riraffic. 
Canada protested: Canadian Annnal Jieview, 1930-31, pp. 362, 363. 
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c utt er tion is far more calcidated to enhance the value of 

! Dominion representation than would be an efiort to 

remain aloof. No Dominion can seriously compare as 
yet with the United Kingdom as a great force m inter-, 
nationahpolitics. 

Where the Dominions do, not care to be represented, 
they may use British diplomatic machinery. This can 
be done ttrongh the Foreign Office or direct by re- 
quests to the legations and embassies. In the latter case 
the British representative is now permitted, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Donjons at the Imperial 
Conference of 1930, to act without prior authorisation 
from the Foreign Secretary in matters of routine 
character and minor importance. In other issues, and 
of course where the proposed action seems to afiect 
British interests, he must take the mstructions of the 
Foreign Office, to which he is responsible for due safe- 
guarding of the primary duty of securing British 
interests. But the legations and the consular service are 
under clear instructions to assist as far as posable 
Dominions in their political and economic interests. 

(3) The most formal, if not necessarily the most im- 
portant, part of the duties of Dominion representatives 
abroad is to negotiate and conclude treaties. The mode 
of procedure in these eases has already been indicated. 
The normal course is to use Foreign Office machinery, 
and to secure a full power to sign from the Ki^ unda 
the Great Seal of the Realm, but in the case of the 
Free State the Irish seal is used. Eatffication is ex- 
pressed in like manner, either by the King with the u® 
'of the Great Seal or by His Majesty with the use of 
the Irish seal. But in either case 'the responsibihty to 
advising ratification is th'e same, and rests on the 
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Domiiiion Government. That Government again is 
formally responsible for the decision of the question 
"whether or not the matter is one which can. be disposed 
of -without requiring the formal assent of Parliament, 
or whether it must be so approved. It is, of comse,' the 
Doininion Government which must know whether 
there is any legal obstacle to gi-ving effect to the treaty 
by execu-bive action which necessi'tates legisla-tion, or 
whether the matter is so important that it must ask 
Parliament for formal approval. It is interesting to note 
that in the controversy over the financial issues between 
Mr. De Valera and the British Government stress was 
laid by the former on the view that Parliament had 
never been asked to approve the payments made or 
the agreements entered into in 1923 and 1926, and by 
the latter on the undoubted fact of the discussion of 
the agreements in Parliament and the upholding of the 
action of the Government by the Bail Eireaim. 

Apart from the eictivity of the Dominion representa- 
"tives at foreign coiuts, "treaties have constantly to be 
negotiated, signed, and ratified for the Dominions by 
envoys specially appointed, the procedure in the issue 
of the necessary instruments being as described above. 
Thus the treaty between the Union and Germany was 
signed at Pretoria on September 1, 1928, by a Union 
minister under special authority, and on September 11 
was signed "there the Convention be"tween the Union 
and Portugal regarding relations "with Mozambique. Or 
the matter, if not too formal, may be arranged by an 
exchange of notes between the Prime Minister and the 
Consul-General, as in the case of the moS/us vivendi 
between New Zealand and Japan of July 24, 1928, or 
between the External Department of the Union and 
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Chapter the German Consul-General in 1930 as to reffistration 

; of patents, etc. Frequently the business is managed 

through the British Minister to the foreign power 
specially instructed for the purpose, as in the case of 
the extradition convention of January 20, 1932, with 
Portugal, 

There are, of course, much more important matters 
in which the Dominions are concerned. They now arc 
parties to the great international treaties, and for that 
purpose the procedure now adopted is the signature of 
these treaties by delegates with special powers to act 
for each Dominion.* The Imperial Conference of 1926 
left open the question of the mode of procedure, sug- 
gesting that a single delegation representing the whole 
of the Commonwealth might be preferred, but the 
present system is clearly established and is not likclj 
to be departed from. It applies even to cases where the 
Empire must act as a whole, as in the Treaty of London, 
1930. There is nothing in such cases to show the fact 
that unity of action’ is imperative. The wdiole roatter 
depends on considerations of necessity from the point 
of ■^’iew of foreign powers -which clearly cannot in some 
matters accept the dissociation of the Domimons from 
the United Eingdom. In such oases ratification as well 
as signature for the whole of the Empire is essential, a 
fact which may delajr ratification as in that case until 
the last of the Dominions has found time to act and to 
obtain Parliamentary approval for ratification. It is 
not necessary even that ratification- should be cx- 
pressed in one instrument; in that case separate ins 


1 The legal ehaiacto of aueh txeatiia as 
British Empire treaties is noted in the decision on Sadio 
fB(7amido.[1932]A.C.304: 
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ments were preferred, and the Irish Free State -will in 
future use its o\sti seal on such documents. Similarly 
the settlement reached in 1932 as to the treatment of 
the war reparations due from Germany was signed 
by the Domim'on delegates, and their latidcation was 
to he accorded in the same manner as the British, if 
the necessary conditions for bringing the Lausanne 
trealy into operation could be fulfilled. 

In all matters of negotiation it is an obligation im- 
posed by the Imperial Conference on the United King- 
dom and the Dominions alike to engage in consultation 
in advance of action, so that no part of the Empire 
may negotiate without letting the other parts know, so 
that they may propose combined action or at least may 
he able to make representations and to endeavour to 
safeguard their interests. Thus, when in 1928 the Union 
gave German}' a promise not to accord any preferences 
to the United. Kingdom or the Dominions without 
extending them to Germany, the British Government 
was informed in advance of the intention and was able 
to point out the difficulties that might arise, but the 
Union, as it was clearly entitled to do, persisted in the 
course set. There is, of course, nothing to enforce the 
obligation save the agreement at the Conferences, first 
reached in 1923, re-asserted and strengthened in 1926, 
and homologated in 1930, but these concurrences are 
essentially of the type which places a moral obligation 
of the highest quality on each of the Governments of 
the Commonwealth. That the British Government has 
ever failed in this respect since 1926 has not so far been 
suggested by any Dominion. 

In addition to formal treaties negotiated under full 
powers, it has long been recognised that the Dominions 
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aapter can, if they please, conclude more iciomal agreemeiits 
direotwithforeign governments: In theory, aslaiddomi 
by the Imperial Conference of 1923, these should deal 
with questions of technical or - at least minor im- 
portance, hut the most famous of all was the recipro- 
city agreement of 1911 between the United States 
and Canada, which embodied a principle so important 
as to bring about a Parliamentary itapMse-through the 
obstruction of the opposition, and to lead to the down- 
fall of the administration' at the general election en- 
suing. Sir 'W^. Lauiier had been led on to this measure 
by the success of his earlier infontial negotiations with 
Germany and Italy. Need for informal action was abro- 
gated by the doctrine efiectively asserted in 1923 that 
a treaty afiecting Canada could be signed for Canada 
by a Canadian delegate without a British colleague, 
and there are obvious advantages in -secuimg that 
measures are embodied in treati^ .which involve 
definite and well-understood obligations in' lieu of mere- 

7_ J.* 


Indirectly,obligationscanstiIlbeplacedonDommion 

nationals by British action without Dominion con- 
currence. The right to exercise extra-territorial 
diction belongs, to the King on the advice of the Britmh 
Government,, and- thus his renunciation on that advice 
alone of such jurisdiction ah regards Albania in 19^6 
and his similar action in 1923 and 1928 ^ regards the 
Tangier Zone of Morocco deprived British subjei^ 
ffesident in -the Dominions or nationals thereof of the 

rights formerly enjoyed in this regard, and placed them 

under control of the Albanian couits..and the Mixed 
Court set up in Tangier. Tins position is on a par wtu 
the fact that by declaring war with AJghamstan at any 
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time tlie Biitisli Government could witliout Dominion 
action place British subjects in the position of alien 
enemies as regards that territory. 

Benefits are stiU regularly provided for in British 
treaties, despite the Irish Free State doctrine that this 
is unconstitutional without Dominion signature of the 
treaty concerned. Thus in the treaty with Hayti of 
April 7, 1932, the right is taken in Article 10 to accede 
to the treaty for any Dominion or India and to with- 
draw separately if accession has been notified. Article 
11 stipulates further for most favoured nation treat- 
ment in Hayti for goods the produce or manufacture 
of any Dominion, so long as that Dominion accords 
such treatment to Haytian goods. Apparently also it 
is still the intention that under the treaty British sub- 
jects,* despite the fact that they are nationals of or 
resident in a Dominion which has not accepted the 
treat 5 ', shall be entitled to the privileges pro^dded in 
it, as regards commerce and navigation, the carrying on 
of business or profession or occupation, residence, and 
the acquisition and disposal of property. It must be 
doubted - whether this claim will remain possible to 
maintain with the development of Dominion national- 
ities, and it has been negated in the Kussian agreement 
of 1930. 

• In the treaties of the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom alike there is involved in the view of the 
British Government that domestic arrangements be- 
tween parts of the Empire are not matters which fall 
within the scope of the most favoured nation clause in 

^ Canada in tlio Halibut Treaty of 1923 and Germany in its Patents 
Agreement of 1030 ■with tlie Union dealt with nationals and residents. 

* Keith, Joum. Comp. Leg. xii. 293, 291. 
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commercial treaties. The doctrine that such airange- 
— ; ments must not he regarded hy foreign States as 
matters of which they can take cognisance was fought 
out hy Canada and Germany on the occasion of the 
first peferential tarifi of the Dominion Germany re- 
taliated on Canada for not trealang Germany on the 
same footing as -the United Kingdom hy pladng 
Canadian products under disability, and Canada forced 
the retraction of this policy hy her action in impoaug 
from 1903 surtaxes on German imports, which con- 
•rinced Germany that a tarifi war was unprofitable. It 
cannot, however, he denied that the strength of this 
doctrine has been impaired by the action of the Union 
of South Africa in 1928 in piomismg Germany the 
benefit of any future British preferences, thou^ the 
treaty was made terminable at short notice, and the 
Union explained that she would denounce it if it were 
shown at any time that the British Government were 
willii^ 'to ofier better terms. But the oppoation sng- 


for the Union ministry, and it was also deemed pos- 
sible that the Union desired to conciliate Germany in 
order to secure her acceptance of the loss of South- 
West Africa for good. 

f It is also now postible to argue that, as memhras of 
the' League and signatories of the Kellogg Pact, the 
Dominions, being, as the British Government assert^ 
when giguing the Optional Clause, “international units 
individually in the fullest sense of the term , are so 
clearly distinct States that the denial of the application 
to that concessions to one another in economic mattem 
of- the most favoured natiou clause in trehties is im- 
possible of acceptance. It is clear that this matter is 
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vital,, and that the Ottawa Conference, in determining 
that it is impossible to make any concession on that 
head, is.acting in accordance with the necessities of the 
case. It was there agreed that no treaty obligations into 
which they mi^t enter in the future should be allowed 
to interfere with any mutual preferences which the 
Governments of the Commonwealth might decide to 
accord, and that they would free themselves from exist- 
ing treaties, if any, which might so interfere. They 
would also take all steps necessary to implement the 
preferences which may be granted. This arrangement 
will involve not merely the disappearance of the prin- 
ciple of the treaty of 1928 between the Union and 
Germany, but it will involve reconsideration of the 
terms of other existing British treaties, and the further 
obligation of securing commodityprices (e.g. of lumber) 
against the rendering useless of the preference by 
foreign dumping, as in the case of Russia, necessitated 
the termination of the Russian agreement of 1930, and 
the German treaty of 1924 may be affected. 

For pmposes of business the Domimons have long 
been in the habit of using Trade Commisaoners; thus 
the Union established one at Milan in 1921 and another 
in the United States in 1925, precursors in a sense of 
the later decision to have diplomatic representation in 
these countries. The Commonwealth and New Zealand 
prefer to rely on such representatives in lieu of appoint- 
ing diplomatists. 

In the Dominions foreign countries are regularly 
represented for economic purposes by Consuls of various 
ranks, from Consuls-General downwards. As has been 
noted, the approval of such appointments rests now 
with the Dominion Governments, and in the case of 
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the Commonwealth also with the governments of the 

States to which they are assigned. Consuls are not 

entitled to diplomatic immunities, hut may receive 
minor courtesies from local authorities. If desired to 
act in a diplomatic function for any special occasion, 
they are given by their governments the necessary full 
powers to exchange with the Dominion representatives. 

The Dominion Governments regularly issue pass- 
ports to British subjects, whether natural bom or 
naturalised, resident in the Dominions. The protection 
of British representatives abroad is regularly extended 
to the bearers of such passports, even if the naturalisa- 
tion is local only in legal effect as regards the Empire. 
Eor foreign purposes this limitation is disregarded, and 
British protection is extended. There is, of course, an 
inevitable exception in the case of those persons who, 
though naturalised in a Domimon by the local law, 
remain subjects of the foreign power in whose territory 
they arc travelling. In such cases the British Govern- 
ment caimot demand, in the absence of special treaty, 
that the national connection accorded by naturalisa- 
tion shall be accepted by the foreign power as pre- 
vailing over the original nationality. But difficulties 
on this score have diminished of late, partly through 
the disappearance of compulsory service in Germany, 
which formerly used to refuse to recognise local natural- 
isation of German subjects who had failed to undergo 


their military service. 

v/^(4)tln the League of Nations the Domimons occupy 
a place of absolute independence of the British Govern- 
ment, though as representing the Empire that Govern- 
ment has a permanent seat on the Council as wetUs 
representation in the Assembly. The delegates of t 
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Dominions to tte League Assembly^ are accredited by 
the Governor-General in Council, and they are under 
Dominion control absolutely, and the position of the 
delegate of the Irish Free State to the Council is the 
same!J 

Conventions signed under League auspices were for 
a time considered as proper for ratification by the 
Dominion G;ovemments, but the resolution of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 urged that as a rule 
treaties of this sort should be made in the form of. 
conventions between heads of States, and this form 
exacts the formality of full powers issued by the King 
and ratifications signed by the King, as in the case of 
treaties negotiated apart from the procedure of the 
League. But this rule does not apply to conventions 
arrived at under the procedure of the Labour Organisa- 
tion of the League provided for by the treaties of peace. 
Draft Conventions there accepted by any Dominion 
must be submitted to the authority competent to 
approve. This means, of course, the obhgation to ask 
Parliament to consent to ratification, but in the case of 
the federations it is clear that the duty is fulfilled if the 
matter is brought before the provincial legislatures or 
the State Parhaments if the matter falls within their 
legislative sphere. Nor in any case is there any binding 
obligation to press for approval. The Government does 
not bind itself to make the matter one of party loyalty, 
and an indifferent Government may rest assured that 
no pressure wiU be put upon it by its Parhament. In 
the Union it has been observed by supporters of the 
Labour Organisation that the ratifications effected by 

^ Canada has stationed an adTiso:^ officer at Geneva, and similar 
action has heen taken by the Irish Free State and the Union. 
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Chapter the Umon are far too few, hut the Union GoTemment 

maintained that it had done all that was wise, and 

refused even to submit the Coal Hours Convention on 
the score that it had been approved irregularly hy the 
Labour Organisation^ 

/In the Labour Organisation the Dominions from the' 
first were accorded full rights as independent m embers, 
an achievement of Sir R. Borden, who insisted that 
there must be no derogation from the status of the 
Dominions by reason of their connection with the 
United Kingdom. Canada now ranfa as one, of the 
eight leading industrial nations in the Organisation, but 
uiortunately her activity is hardly on a par .with the 
place assigned to her, as she has been able to do very 
little to ratify conventions. The reason, of course, is that 
the issues discussed by the Organisation are matters 
essentially appertaining to the provinces, with whose 
rights the Dominion is most reluctant to interfere.^ 
(5) The actual contribution of the Dominions to the 
formulation of foreign policy in the League has been 
probably in the main negative in character. !^ey have 
been, in the words of M. Eappard, rather ..observers 
thaii actors in the discussionsl But their activity must 
not be underestimated. Canada, until 1923, led an 
energetic campaign to have it made clear that &e 
obligations of the Dominion under Article 10, wHch 
she would have desired to suppress, must ulimately 
be determined by her Government, and that it could 
not be botmd by the request of the Council as to action 
to vindicate the territorial integrity or severely in- 
dependence of any member of the League. The int^ 
pretative declaration reached in 1923 was approv 
by 29 members, but 22 abstained in the desire not to 
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press their views unduly, and Persia rendered it purely < 
a gesture by definitely declining to agree. Canada 
naturally would have none of the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance which rendered in her opinion the 
position even worse than did Article 10, for it definitely 
•conferred on the Council and not on the members of 
the League the duty of determining the aggressor: 
Australia was equally hostile, insisting infer aUa that 
she had not yet brought her own armaments to the 
stage of securing -her protection from attack. The 
Genevp, Protocol of 1924 was the object of a chorus of 
disapproval, Australia being specially anxious lest 
Japan sljould under itheplacedin a more advantageous 
position to press the issue of exclusion. On the question 
of submitting to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court there was less objection. Canada, 
while rejecting the Protocol, intimated that on prin- 
ciple she favoured acceptance of the Optional Clause of 
the Statute of the Court, and in 1925 the Irish Free 
State expressed dissent from the negative attitude of 
the United Kingdom.(At the Imperial Conference of 
1926, however, it was only possible to agree that no 
part of the Empire should sign without prior consulta- 
tion, and it was under the Labour Government of 1929 
that the Clause was signed by the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions, with reservations on the part of all 
but the Irish Free State, which signed unconditionally. 9 
The exception from acceptance of inter-imperial dis- 
putes on the ground of the special relationship of the 
parts of the Empire was only adopted by the Union on 
grounds of expediency, not of right, and Canada, while 
making it, doubted if such a reservation was legitimate, 

^ Keith, Joum. Comp. Leg. sii. 95, 96. 
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and the Irish Free State negatived energetioahy the 
— right to make any limitation and asserted that the 
Court was the suitable tribunal for such disputes. The 
acceptance of the General Act of 1928 for the Pacific 
Settlement of Intematioual Disputes was pressed on 
the Dominions by the British Government/ and assent 
to it was obtained in 1930-31 except in the case of the 
Union, which has refused to sign, but the Irish Free 
State, as in the case of the Optional Clause, refused to 
agree to the British reservations; the other Dominions 
found them necessa^ and agreed that inter-imperial 


harmonious with the Kellogg Pact, on the condition 
that these amendments come into force only after dis- 
armament has been arranged. It is significant that ft. 
te Water for the Union expressed its disfavour of the 
principle of the extension of sanctions in the Covenant 
of the League, and its disapproval of the conversion of 
the functions of the Gouneil from those of a mediately 
.and conciliatory to those of an arbitral and judicial 
authority. In the same way the Dominions took no 
trouble in the case of the Kellogg Pact* to conceal thrir 
refusal to be necessarily bound by the reservation as to 
the right of self-defence in the case of the attack on 
certam eastern territories which was made by the' 
British Government. The Irish Free State, of course, 
explicitly refused to accept such reservations as in any 
sense binding on the signateries. 

1 Keith, Joum. Q<m§. Leg. adii. 254. '' 

* IhiS. ri. 261, 262. The Pact dearly does not apply between tie 
partsoi the Empire, though it may safely be assumed with J&. JfeSfliigea 
that its ptinoipiea would be applied. 


issues must be excluaed. 
reluctaa&Y accented the policy of promising to,support 
the amendments in the Covenant to Tufthn it mom 
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The attitude of the Dominions to seoiurity is coloured 
essentially by the fact that Canada relies on the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and the Union on self-help for local pur- 
poses and the British fleet for security of trade, while 
Australia and jNew Zealand regard themselves as in 
essential alliance with the United Kingdom. As regards 
the acceptance of further obligations to aid other mem- 
bers, of the League, Canada has strong objections; it 
has alwa 3 ^ been held that the obligations of Article 16 
are onerous enough, and hence it is surprising that the 
Dominion should have accepted the principle of agree- 
ing to the amendments of the Covenant even con- 
ditionally. Canada too is far from being an admirer oi 
any compulsion to arbitration. As in her domestic 
policy she has beheved in investigation and report, sc 
that public opinion should operate to clarify the dis- 
pute, so in her negotiations with the United States and 
in the treaty of 1909, under which the International 
Joint Conunission is constituted, the aim is rather tc 
secure a report in which both governments can concm 
than any arbitral pronouncement. South Africa, again, 
desires in any disarmament compact to prevent the 
training of African natives for war. But, though this 
would admirably meet Union needs, where an armed 
native population would be a menace, Ii;ance may be 
excused if she feesls that the power to use natives iron 
'her African territories may be essential to counter the 
plurality of German manhood. 

In other issues the Dominions have taken a decided 
stand. On Albania, South Africa and Canada succeeded 
in 1920 in securing the assent of the League to admis- 
sion against French and British doubts. The Unioi 
consistently pressed for German membership of th( 
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Leagae. IH again frere active in securing tie ledudaou 
of tieir contributions to its expense, ori^na% on tie 
analogv of the Postal ConTenriom fixed on the baas of 
equalitx of status nith the United Kingdom. The issue 
of minorities u’as one of tie grounds stressed by Mr, 
Dandnrand as interesting (koada, and in 1928-29 he 
shorred Canadian appreciation of the help ^ven to 
Canada’s election to the Council in 1927 by presang 
for the fairer treatment of petitions from minorities, 
greater publicity of procedure, and generally a more 
sympathetic ontloofc- 

f In economic the Uomimons have been nar- 
roiriv national as vras inevitable from their histo^y^ 
At the A^embly of 1920, as against the British Govern- 
ment 3Ir. EotreE bitterly protested against the idea 
that the League could coneem itself rrith the qnesrion 
of the distribution of ravr materials, though obviously 
in a comprehensive survey of national rations such 
questions are or grave moment. The idea of any dealing 
bv the League vritb immigration has alwap excited 
fears in Australia, which Mr. Latham voiced in 1926 
when the question of the Economic Conference was 
mooted. The Conference wisely left migration alone, 
but its attitude towards customs tariSs drew in 1928 
from 3Ir- McLachlan the strong opinion that the issue 

wasoutadethespbereinwhicbtheLeagnecouldrrisely 

venture, a view which for the Irish Free State 3Ii. 
BIvthe natuiallv countered. But he condemned the 
idk that tarifeah round shoifid be reduced as ^ 
to the Free State with her too low tai^ which she 
must- ceriainlv increase, since industrialisation of tbs 
State to a certain degree was essential for a more^'t 
balance ox productive activi^. AustiaHa and the Free 
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State in 1929 and 1930 were again vocal in denouncing 
tlie idea of a tarlEE truce or the lowering of barriers, and 
in 1930 repudiated the suggestion that the central and 
south-eastemEuropean states should he given a prefer- 
ence in the markets of western Emrope as a means of 
extricating themselves from the extreme economic de- 
pression in which they were placed. The failure of the 
Dominions to realise as late as 1930 the ruinous tend- 
ency of the erection of tariS harriers is natural enough, 
but it is significant of their ahhost complete detach- 
ment from the realities of the situation in Europe, and 
Austraha was soon to realise that her own position was 
incapable of remedy by the mere process of rendering 
it impracticable for foreign countries to send her ex- 
ports, while expecting them to take her natural pro- 
ducts in ever increasing amoxmts. 

(6) The Dominions, it has been suggested above, can- 
not claim the right to make war independently of the 
United Kingdom. The best case that can be made out 
for any such claim rests on their separate signature of 
the Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an instrument of 
international pohoy. But the value of the argument is 
TniTiiTni ap.ll by the fact that it was an occasion on which 
the British Government successfully insisted that the 
conclusion of the Pact must depend on its acceptance 
by the whole of the Dominions. The argument that the 
Dominions have not accepted the British interpretation 
or reservation regarding the extent of the right of de- 
fence is interesting. It suggests that the Dominions 
might be internationally bound not to take as justified 
a war commenced on that plea by the United King- 
dom, so that they would have the duty to be neutral in 
the conflict. This, however, does not show that the 
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Dominions have any prfwer to make war by themselves; 
at most it gives some ground for the argument of the 
possibility of neutrality. Agamst that argument must 
be set the fact mentioned above that the Dominions 
claim that their commercial relations inter se are not 
subject to the rights of foreign countries under the 
most favoured nation clause, and that they have 


asserted at the Imperial Conference of 1926 that it is 
recognised by the League that agreements inter se are 
not governed by the League Covenant and that the 
Covenant does not apply to their mutual relations. 
The dissent of the Irish Free State has been expressed 


in 1924, and in respect of the acceptance of the 
Optional Clause in 1929 and of the General Act of 1928 
in 1931, but the Free State has no conclusive right to 

Tim lias exDresslv 


exciuaea uum iiei ^ 

treatment any inter-imperiaJ concessions. Tins, oi 
course, may be treated as an admission that but for the 
omksion by specific mention the concessions to other 
Dominions would fall within the clause, but it ]s also 
open to argue that the exclusion is a matter of pre- 
caution, and in any case it is certainly a definite ex- 
pression of the view that inter-impeml commOTial 
relations should stand in a quite differeutcategoryfrom 
international commercial relations. 

As already pointed ont, if a Donmuon camot be 
nentral in international law, tbe declaration of war by 
the United Kingdom without Dommxon assent 
clearly be most unfortunate. The necessi^ of ca^ 
the Dominions with her in any pohcy rs an^^o^ 
duty of the United Kingdom, and ag^essive war ^ 
little probable that the issue can hardly anse. If 
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under circumstances implying the defective working 
of the Covenant and the Pact, it is clear that it would 
rest with each of the Dominions, if not attacked, to 
regulate its conduct according to its own interest and 
any agreement for imperial co-operation it might have 
made. The automatic effects of belligerency, such as 
severance of relations with the enemy country, intern- 
ment of enemy vessels and of enemy subjects, would 
depend on Dominion decisions. No doubt by legislation 
intercourse with the enemy could be facilitated as much 
as the Dominion deemed desirable, even at the ex- 
pense of friction with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions. In such a manner a Dominion might pro- 
duce in effect the condition of peace between itself and 
an enemy state, but it must be doubted whether it 
could make a valid peace without severance of the 
imperial bond. It is in fact in the last resort clear that 
the King could not at one and the same time be head 
of a country waging war and of one which made peace 
with and thus rendered material assistance to the 
enemy of the United Kingdom. 

(7) The position of Newfoundland differs essentially 
as regards foreign affairs from that of the ordinary 
Dominion, which is a member of the League of Nations 
and therefore in a very definite sense an individual unit 
of international law. In the case of the great interna- 
tional Conferences it is not the practice for Newfound- 
land to be given special representation; the British 
representatives act for it as they do for Southern 
Rhodesia, Malta, and the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that, while for other parts of the Empire the United 
Kingdom makes the final decision in these issues of 
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acceptance or not of treaty obligations, it only adheres 
for Newfoundland with the assent of that Dominion. 
Nor in theorj' would that Dominion be refused the 
right to conclude a treaty through her own representa- 
tive, wlio would sign the convention if the matter raised 
were one of special concern to the Dominion, as, for 
instance, would be a compact as to trade nith the 
United States. It must, however, be remembered that 


the obligation to consult the Dominions on treaty 
matters involves the right of any of them to object to 
separate action by Newfoundland and diminishes the 
possibility of Canadian interests being prejudiced by 
separate action by that Dominion. 

The Dominion is entitled to the regime of discussion 
of British policy at tlic Imperial Conferences and to 
consultation on all issues of general concern, ns in the 
case of the Geneva Protocol of 1924, and the disarma- 


ment projects of the British Government, But in issues 
of fundamental imjiortance it is contented to adopt 
British guidance — and indeed New Zealand has often 
accepted a like doctrine without public dissatisfaction. 
It is not doubtful that a British declaration of war 
would at once apfily to Newfoundland, and for the 
purposes of the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, as for representation in the 
League of Nations Council and Assembly, Newfound- 
lancf is dependent on the action of the British Govern- 
ment. It is not a unit which can be deemed responsible 
internationally to a foreign power for any action taken 
by it contrary to treaty; for that the United lung om 
still remains bound to answer, and, if necessary, o 
accept the findings of the Court or the intervention 
of the League of Nations. Its position thus m these 
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matters resembles that of Southern Rhodesia, but in 
virtue of membership of the Imperial Conference and 
the right to enjoy the benefit of its resolutions as to 
consultation on international issues, it differs in essence 
from that colony.^ 

^ Southern Rhodesia was duly represented at the Ottawa Conference 
and entered into trade agreements. 




CHAPTER Xm 


THE DEFENCE OF THE DOMrsiOlTS 

Srs'CE 1862 at least it has been recognised that tie true 
policy of the Empire is that each Dominion should be 
prepared to undertake all matters of local defence, 
■while estemal defence should largely be a matter for 
the British fleet. But it has also been recognised that 
even as regards naval defence the Dominions should 
endeavour to relieve the British taxpayer of some 
portion of the cost. This feeling has resulted in the 
development, on the one hand, of the military and air 
defences of the Dominions in practically complete 
autonomy, and, on the other hand, of the gradual 
evolution of na'val defence based on the closest co- 
operation with the British fleet. 

(1) Constitutionally, of course, the Crown is the head 
of the various forces throughout the Empire, but the 
practice or law is to grant to the Governor-General the 
title of Commander-in-Chiei In the Irish Free State 
alone is the position of the King ignored, as it is as ^ 
as poKible in every form of governmental and judicial 
activi^. That doK not, however, alter the fact that 
the troops owe alle^ance to the sovereign and that the 
whole of the executive government is vested in the 
Crown, though in efiect the power is exercised quite 
independently of the King or his representative in the 
41i 
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Eree State by the Executive Council or the Minister for 
Defence. ' 

Whatever the extent of the prerogative of the Crown 
in matters of defence in the Dominions, the matter now 
rests on statute, which may be taken to have rendered 
obsolete any prerogative powers. The keeping of a 
standing army of any. kind in the Dominions is no 
doubt illegal unless approved by statute, and the 
present forces are all so regulated. Such power of com- 
pulsion to serve as now exists in law depends entirely 
on statute, and the courts are open to test the validity 
of any effort to compel service. During the war of 
1914-18 the extent of the power to provide for defence 
was tested in the Dominions by persons who alleged on 
one ground or another that the Dominions had no 
power to compel men to seirve overseas, but in Canada,^ 
in Australia,® and in New Zealand® alike the arguments 
adduced were rejected. 

(2) The military forces of Canada, together with the 
air service and the naval force, were in 1922 placed 
under a Minister of National Defence, whose chief 
task since that date has been to reduce the forces of 
the Dominion in accordance with the decision of the 
Government that public policy was opposed to the 
carrying out of the project of Sir R. Borden after 
the war to increase largely the Dominion troops. 

In law all male British subjects in Canada are hable 
to service in the Militia from age eighteen to sixty, and 
in the case of a levee en masse all the male inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms are liable to service. Moreover, 

1 Keith, WaTQovemmail of (he British Dominions, p. 84 {Grey's Case 
(1918), 67 S.C.E. 150). 

2 Siekerdick v. Ashton (1916), 25 C.I#.R. 606. 

^ Semple v. O^Donovant [1917J 273. 
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tiere is given the power to complete a corps either for 

■ training or emergency by ballot, but these powers' of 

compulsion are not made nse of,;, special legislation 
being passed in 1917 to provide for compulsory service 
overseas, though in law the Militia is liable for service 
in Canada and beyond Canada for the defence of the 
, Dominion, and it was open to argue- that this fuUy 
covered the case of the war of 1914^18. In time of war, 
and when under exercise, the troops are made subject 
to the Imperial Army Act. 

In practice the Militia is divided into an Active 
Militia and a Deserve Militia. In both cases recruiting 
is voluntary. The Active Militia is divided into a smal 
Permanent Militia (3400 strong), whose business in- 
cludes the care of forts and the provision of schools 
of instruction and instructors for the Non-Permanent 
Militia. The term of enlistment is normally three years. 
Non-Permanent Militia may be called out for training 
for a period not exceeding thirty days in any year, but 
at presentfour and ahalf days’ training at headquarters 
of 32,000 city corps suffices. The Deserve Militia is also 
recruited voluntarily. There is an elaborate organisa- 
tion and the Doyal Military College at Kingston trains 
cadets for commissions, and the trainees are also 
eligible for commissions granted by the British Govern- 
ment in the imperial forces. The Air Force is also 
organised as permanent and non-permanent and re- 
cruited voluntarily from men between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age. In addition, semi-nnlitaTy 
training on a voluntary basis of cadets is carried out 
on a growing scale. 

The Minister is aided in his work by a Defence 
Council over which he presides, while the Vice-Presi- 
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dent is the deputy of the Minister, and the members the 
Chief of the General Staff and the Cliief of the Naval 
Staff, with the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster- 
General, and the Director, Canadian Air Force, as 
assistant members, and a Secretary. 

(.*5) The Conimonwealfh of Australia has passed 
through several stages of development of military 
policy. I’he first. ])eriod was spent in reorganising the 
colonial forces on a national basis, then from 1900 
began the period of compulsory training, supplement- 
ing the ennetment.s of 190S and 1901, which prodded 
for the liability to .serve in Australia in war time of all 
male inhabitants between eighteen and si.vty. The new 
system, which was due in largo measure to the advice 
of IjOrd Kitchener, c.'ctcnded the po.ssiljlc liability of 
com]nil.<!ory training in peace up to age twenty-si.v. 
This was in prore.ss of development when war super- 
vened, and brought about the creation for service over- 
.seas on a voluntary basis of the Australian Imi)crial 
Force. Hcferenda for conscript ion were attempted in 
iniOaud 1917, but failed to .secure approval. After the 
end of the war, in 1921, a divisional organisation was 
worked out- with a minimum of j)crmnnent staff on the 
basis of the unit.s of the Australian Imperial Force. But 
in 1922 financial and other considerations brought 
about tiie rerluction of the sciicme to a nucleus force. 
From November 1, 192.9, the regime of modified com- 
pulsion ceased, and a voluntary basis was adopted, 
the imeleiis force of •18,000 Citizen Force and 10,000 
Senior Cadct.s being re<luccd to .95,000 Militia Forces 
and 7000 Senior Cadets. The organisation provides for 
1)5 battalions in l-l brigades. Enlistment in the Militia 
is open from ng(! eighteen to forty, the period being 
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Chapter three years, which may be renewed up to age forty- 

■ eight; the training is annually sixteen days, of which 

eight are continuous camp training. Senior Cadets from 
sixteen to seventeen are attached to Blihtia units; from 
fourteen they serve in school detachments. The Eoyal 
Jlilitary College at Sydney provides for the training 
of cadets as officers. Air administration is entrusted 
to a Board, and provision is made for a training school 
and two service landplane squadrons and one service 
land amphibian ffight. 

The control of the defence forces as a whole is ^ven, 
as in Canada, to a Jlinister for Defence, who has a 
Defence Committee to advise him, composed of the 
Chiefs of the Naval, General, and Air Staffs, with a 
Financial Secretary and a Secretary, while Military 
and Air Boards, each of three service members and 
a finance member, cany out administration. 

(4) New Zealand, like Australia, adopted under the 
influence of Lord Kitchener the policy of compulsory 
training for defence. The plan was supplemented in the 
war period by compulsory service overseas, and on the 
termination of the war the system of compulsion re- 
mained in law, though it was modified by many con- 
cessions in practice, partly dictated by considerations 
of economy. The influence of the abandonment by 
Australia of compulsion was indicated by the proposal 
in 1930 to abandon compulsion and reconstruct on a 
volimtary basis, but this project failed to pass the 
Council. In 1931, however, the definite intention to 
drop compulsion was announced. The new system 
necessitated the decision to' increase the maximmn ages 
of service from tweniy-five in the case of the Terri- 
torial Forces to thirty-five, and from thirty in the case 
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of the Eeserve to forty. Moreover, it will be possible for 
offibers to remain to age sixty and warrant officers to 
age fifty. The territorial organisation is adhered to on 
a voluntary basis, and the expenditure (£200,000 with 
£40,000 additional for aviation) will, it is hoped, be 
more than halved. A total force of under 10,000 as a 
maximinn is aimed at, but grave uncertainty exists as to 
how far the voluntary system will provide the numbers 
desired. There is a smaU Air Force, and rifle clubs. 

The control of the forces is vested in the Minister of 
Defence, and he has as his chief adviser the officer 
commanding the New Zealand Military Forces, who is 
Chief of the Stafl. New Zealand thus prefers the simpler 
organisation, which dispenses with a Board. 

(6) The Union of South Africa was partly formed in 
order to consolidate defence, and the task was in pro- 
gress when the war broke out and exposed it to the 
strain of a rebellion and an attack on South-West 
Africa. Its success was such that on December 1, 1921, 
the Imperial Military Command in South Africa was 
abolished, and responsibility for the coast defence of 
the Cape was taken over by a Union Commander. The 
necessary property for the purpose was handed over 
gratis by the Imperial Government, and legislative pro- 
vision wasmade by the Union for its maintenance for 
that purpose. 

The Union still retains the doctrine of compulsory 
training and service laid down by the Act of 1912, and 
now arnended in certain respects by the Act of 1922. 
Under it every citizen of European descent is liable to 
render service in any part of South Africa within or 
without the Union in time of war for the defence of 
the Union. Every citizen of sound physique is liable 
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to four years’ training between age seventeen and 

■ twenty-five. A- minimum of 50 per cent of those liable 

is called upon to serve; those who are not selected must 
at age twenty-one enter a rifle club for four years. As an 
alternative every such person may enter the South 
African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve, and any citizen inay enter a rifle club if he 
pleases. There is a small permanent force, and a Coast 
Garrison Force, composedof Garrison Artillery, in which 
citizens may serve, and a Coast Defence Force of men 
trained in engineering, harbour works, etc. The Active 
Citizen Force is composed of those in training between 
age seventeen and twenty-five; the Rifle Associations 
include all those not so trained from age twenty-one to 
twenty-five, and others who volunteer, as well as boys 
from thirteen to seventeen in areas where no cadet 
training eidsts. The Citizen Force Reserve is made up 
of ex-members of the Active Force up to age forty-five 
and ex-members of Rifle Associations up to the same 
age. The National Reserve embraces all between seven- 
teen and sixty not serving in the Active Force or the 
Citizen Force Reserve; after these have been called out 
in time of war, the National Reserve may be called up 


in three classes by age. Cadet training is available from 
age thirteen to seventeen for those boys whose parents 


do not object; it lasts three years and shortens the 
period of compulsory service; The Air Force is intended 


to secure the training of airmen and the maintenance 
of a small permanent force, concentrated at Pretoria, 


with power to reach in a day any point in the Union. 
The force has been employed in reducing revolt in 
South-West Africa, but with inevitable complaints of 


undue destruction of innocent tribesmen and women. 
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The Minister of Defence is aided by- a Council of 
Defence and a headquarters staff -on the usual basis. 
The Director o‘f Air Services is also commandant of the 
Air ForcC) and the Chief of the General Staff is Secretary 
for Defence and also Executive Chief of the Union 
Defence Force. The Union Military Discipline Code is 
based on the Army Act; it applies always to the per- 
manent force, and also, when on service, to the other 
forces, with certain restrictions on punishment when 
not on war service. Civil courts have jurisdiction in 
respect of offences tmder it as well as of those matters 
which are punishable also by civil law; 

The purpose of the scheme is essentially to secure 
the Union against the possibility of native unrest on a 
seriousscale. Therefore, underGeneralHertzog’sr^gime, 
special stress has been laid on the giving of facilities for 
training to the rural districts of the Cape and to the 
fanning population in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. 

(6) The Irish Free State has not yet determined on 
the form of army best adapted to its needs. During the 
regime of Mr. Cosgrave the essential requisite was .to 
provide a force sufficient to keep the subversive ele- 
ments under republican leadership in a state of quies- 
cence. That the army should be effective to combat 
foreign attack was soon realised to be an impossibility. 
Under the treaty of 1921 its numbers are in theory 
limited to the proportion borne by the population of 
Ireland to that of the United Kingdom of the British 
forces. The rule is ambiguous, as the term Ireland may 
be interpreted as including Northern Ireland in the 
Free State population for the purpose of computing 
the number, but the issue is of no importance. The 
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^ter force was progressively reduced to some SOOO men with 
_■ a reserve of picked men, which can he called up in 
national emergency or in aid of the civil power, 
efficiency being maintained by twenty-one days’annual 
training. 

The Minister for Defence is aided by an advisory 
body, the Council for Defence, composed of four 
members, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, 
who is chosen from the Dail, the Chief of Staff, the 
Adjutant- General, and the Quartermaster- General. 
The military members hold office at the pleasure of 
the Executive Council, and the maximum tenure of 
office is three years continuously. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in keep- 
ing the Army free from faction, and the advent of Mr. 
De Valera to office has increased the delicacy of its 
position and the danger to public safety through the 
resumption of activities by the Irish Eepublican Army, 
a force unrecognised by law, and under Mr. Cosgrave’s 
regime the object of severe repressive legislation, now 
suspended in operation. 

Newfoundland has frankly abandoned any effort to 
provide for military defence, as a result mter aim of the 
lack of funds and the recognition of the dependence of 
the Dominion on British naval protection. 

The cessation of the practice of stationing imperial 
troops in the Dominions renders .for the time being the 
power of the Do mini ons to repeal the Army Act in its 
application to their territories of no importance. But it 
is clear that under the new conditions it is necessary to 
secure that, if any troops from the United Kingdom or 
a Donoinion should be stationed by agreement in a 
Dominion or the United Kin gdom, there should be 
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accorded to them such immunities from local jiuisdic- 
tion as might be suitable.- The issue is raised in a slight 
form as a practical matter by the powers given to the 
British Government as regards the coastal defence of 
the Irish Free State, in which the power has now been 
given to repeal the Army Act in its apphoation to its 
territory. Agreement on the principle of according a 
measure of exemption on the lines customary as be- 
tween forces of different powers when present by agree- 
ment on the territory of the other, as in the case of 
Egypt, was arrived at during the Imperial Conference 
of 1930, and the detailed terms proposed will doubtless 
in due course be generally accepted. 

(7) While the control over land forces was from the 
first clearly vested in the Dominion Parliaments, for 
the Imperial Army Act was carefully framed to leave 
room for local legislation for local forces, the develop- 
ment of naval forces in the Dominions was long re- 
tarded by the difficulties of legal authority. It was 
commonly held that the lack of extra-territorial power 
on the part of the colonies prevented their laying down 
discipline for ships outside territorial waters,^ and 
obviously a navy restricted to operations in such 
waters would serve no useful purpose. An imperfect 
effort was made by legislation in 1865 to facilitate 
independent control of local flotillas, with full power to 
secure that in time of stress or war they would be avail- 
able for imperial control. Sonie use was made of this 
power especially in Australia, but it was- not until the 
Colonial Conference of 1907 and the later Conference of 
1909 on defence that the decision was arrived at to 
permit the development of navalforcesunderDominion 
^ Brisbane Oysicr Fishery Co. v. EmersoUi Knox (N.S.W.)f 80. 
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control, wMch would probably be transferred to British 
control in war. This project was developed at the Con- 
ference of 1911 to provide for the creation, if desired by 
Canada and the Commonwealth, of two squadrons with 
defined areas of operatdosn.- To render control possible 
an Imperial Act was necessary, the Naval Discipline 
(Dominion Naval Forces) Act, 1911, which ingeniously 
ensured that the Dominions should be able to legislate 
for their forces without danger of the measures being 
held ultra vires, while the British Government was 
enabled by Orders in Council to carry out the purpose 
of securing that there should be a regular relation of 
seniority between officers of the British and Dominion 
navies, and that officers of the diSerent navies should 
be available for service on Courts Martial affecting 
officers of other branches. The Statute of Westminster, 
1931 (s. 2), by its insistence on the right to repeal 
Imperial Acts as far as they extend to the Dominions, 
and by the grant of extra-territorial power, completes 
the work of rendering beyond doubt the right of the 
Dominions if they please to control their forces. 

The other aspect of control affects the position of 
Dominion war vessels in foreign waters and harbours. 
On that subject also agreement was achieved in 1911 
on the basis of system of notification to the British 
Admirally and the British representatives at foreign 
courts of the intention to visit foreign waters and 
harbours. Now that Dominion representation has been 
established, these officers might be used as channels of 
communication in such an event. But in general^ the 
riile remams that the commanders of war vessels in 

^ Australia alone has a real na-vy and she has no diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 
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such circumstances shall accept the advice given by the 
British Government on any issues of ceremonial, or 
questions of foreign policy. 

(8) The actual forces of .the Dominions, have been 
steadily diminished in course jof time. The Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 with its insistence on disarma- 
ment strengthened the desire in the Commonwealth, 
bom of financial difficulties, to diminish the cost of the 
Austrahan navy, and the necessity of sinking the 
Australia as part of the reduction of the British naval 
forces in 1924 doubtless damped enthusiasm for naval 
development. In 1925, however, it was decided to build 
two cruisers of 10,000 tons, the maximum under the 
Washington treaty, and the Australia and Canberra 
were duly commissioned in 1928. Moreover, in order to 
provide Australian seamen with opportunity to share 
in fleet exercises on a substantial scale, arrangements 
have been made with the Admiralty for the exchange 
of a cruiser from time to time. The decision to provide 
also two new submarines arrived at in 1925 was finally 
modified in 1930-31 in view of the difficulty of main- 
taining in efficiency in Australia so highly specialised a 
service, and the British Government in 1931 took over 
the submarines as a free gift, agreeing to bear the cost 
of maintenance. The only other vessel of value, the 
seaplane-carrier Albatross, was built at Sydney and 
commissioned in 1929; other units — ^two small cruisers, 
four sloops, five destroyers — ^have been put in reserve. 
But a floating dock has been successfully provided for 
the docking of the cruisers. A Naval College on British 
lines has been established to train officers. Service is 
voluntary, the numbers being now 97 per cent derived 
from Australia, and there is a Reserve composed of 
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men wlio- liave scn'ctl in the Royal Australian Navy. 
TIic form of training and all mattcr.s of equipment are 
as far as jiossihle the same as in the British Nav}-, as 
the necessity of the elo-se-st co-operation is rceogniscfl, 
though the fleet' is eomp\ptclyunder Australian control 
even in war unless it is decided to transfer the supreme 
command to the Jfritish Navy and the Admiralty. To- 
gether with the military and air forces the naval force 
is controlled bj’ the Minister for Defence. 

The Now Zealand naval force is also in time of peace 
distinct from the British Navy, but it pasises under 
British control in time of war. ami its close relation to 
the British force is marked by its designation given in 
15)21 as the New Zealand Branch of the Royal Navy. It 
is controlled by the Naval Board prc.sided over by the 
Jlini.stcr for Defence and including the Commodore 
Commanding, Enlistment is by voluntary recruitment 
for twelve year.s, whicli may be extended by agreement 
to twenty-two. As in Australia, it has been ncce.s.«ary 
drastically to reduce expenditure on the force, which 
is maintained mainly as a sign of the Dominion’s de.sire 
to share in naval defence. A more striking sjanptom 
of this feeling is the decision in 11)27 to contribute 
£1,000,000 towards the project of the Singapore base 
as a means of recognising that that' enterprise was 
essentially dictated b}' considerations not of British 
but of Dominion intere.sts. 

In Canada the decision to have a distinct naval 
service has never flouri.shcd. It had not been developed 
in the period before the war, and it has hardly .seriously 

^ cxchaimrtl, of cour^o, full iimlcr flic control of tito (iOvem» 

ment in whcjo flcf't thev Fcrvc, Inil Mr. Hmrc ho« claimetl n voice in nny 
warlike i!?c of fin Anslmlinn Keith. in the 

Dojntiiionf (cd. ii. lOIC, 1017, 
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been repaved. There is the Royal Canadian Navy and 
its Reserve, and its Volunteer Reserve, both, of course, 
voluntarily recruited, costing 3,375,000 dollars in 1932; 
there are maintained in commission two destroyers and 
four mine-sweepers, half base^ on Halifax, half on Van- 
couver. The Minister for Defence is responsible for 
control of the force. Nevdoundland naturally has made 
no effort to develop a force of her own. 

In the TJm’on of South Africa, on the score of national 
status. General Smuts at one time favoured the idea of 
an independent naval imit, but soon dropped the pro- 
ject because of cost. As matters now stand, citizens 
may volunteer to serve in the South African Dirnion 
of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, which has 
companies at Cape Tomi, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and 
East London, where there are two mine-sweeping 
trawlers and one surveying sloop. These units ore 
administered under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Africa Station, by the Commander, South 
African Station, whose headquarters are at Simon’s 
Town. 

The charge of coastal defence by the treaty of 1921 
was given in the case of the Irish Pree State to the 
United Kingdom. The matter can now be reopened by 
agreement, but nothing is likely to be done on tins 
head. 

^ 9 ) The Dominions possess full control over their 
forces, and even in war time, as is recognised by the 
constitution of the Irish Free State, Article 49, it rests 
with their Parliaments to authorise their employment 
for purposes beyond self-defence.^ A Government 

^ Tlio doctrine Tvn3 adopted in Connda in tho Channk incident on 
September IS, 1022, and reiterated on Mnroh 1. 1923. 
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might, of course, in emergency, send troops or prepare to 
do so pending the meeting of Parliament, hut the mere 
need of funds, apart from constitutional considerations, 
would render it impossible for it to ignore the legis- 
lature. It is a very diffe;:ent thing to suggest, as was 
done by Mr. Meighen in Canada in 1925-26, that before 
Canada sent any force overseas a general election 
should be held to decide the issue. Whether such action 
were possible would depend on many circumstances, 
and the general view taken of the proposition in 
Canada was that of Mr. Ferguson,- that by such a pro- 
cedure the non-participation of the Dominion in active 
hostilities would be assured. In case of actual attack, of 
course, no Government would wait for Parliament, for 
the right and duty of self-defence is obvious. 

In the event of any Dominion desiring to use its 
forces overseas in an Empire war, the legislation of the 
Dominion can make the amplest pro\T5ion for their 
control, and even in the war period of 1914r-18, before 
the Statute of Westminster, the powers of the Dominion 
Parliaments added to the Army Act availed to remove 
any possibility of lack of legal authority. The Do- 
minion may either in such a case retain control of its 
own forces or co-operate more completely by placing 
them, as during the war, imder the British Commander- 
in-Chief, while sharing through some form of War 
Cabinet for the Empire with the British Government 
the supreme control of their employment. In view of 
the possibility of co-operation efforts have been made 
to assiite similarity of organisation and training and of 
types of armament, while the Dominions have based 
their codes of regulations for use in war time on the 
Army Act, with such modifications as Dominion senti- 
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ment renders necessary. It may be remembered that ■ 
Austraban law during the war of 1914-18 was less 
rigorous in punislmients than British, and that, on the 
other hand, the Imperial Parliament in 1930 made, 
against the advice of the Army Council, several mitiga- 
tions in the terms of the Army Act in order to reduce 
the number of offences for which the death penalty was 
exigible, thus in part assimilating British law to the 
Australian model. The same aim to secure effective co- 
operation when desired is seen in the interchange of 
officers in the endeavour to secure the fullest friendly 
co-operation between General Staffs in the United 
Kingdom and in the Dominions, and in the invitation 
to the Dominions to take advantage of the facilities for 
the study of strategy and kindred problems afforded 
by the establishment of the Imperial Defence College, 
The most important symbol of imperial co-operation 
is the Imperial Defence Committee, the creation of Mr. '■ 
Balfour when Prime Minister, whose activities were as 
far as practicable developed by Mr. Haldane. The 
essence of that body is the principle as regards the 
Dominions of inviting their Governments to have issues 
affecting defence discussed there by Dominion minis- 
ters and experts, so that the Dominions may have the 
advantage of the best possible advice in any matters 
in which they care' to receive it. The .Committee has 
no powers of decision; it is purely an advisory body, 
though in the case of the United Kingdom its advice 
is normally adopted by the Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister who presides over its most important sessions. 

In its power of securing expert investigation on any 
issue it possesses resoimces which no Dominion Govern- 
ment can ever expect to enjoy. It cannot, however, be 
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said that the suggestion that each Do mini on should 
create a like Defence Committee has been developed 
to any extent, for the Do mini ons are as a whole un- 
interested in issues of defence. 

This decline in concern with defence has' been seen 
especially in the abandonment of the compulsory 
system in Australia and New Zealand, the striking re- 
duction of Australian effdrts at setting up a navy of 
her own, and the general determination to rely for 
security on external forces of one sort or another. In 
the case of Canada the Monroe doctrine has always 
provided a sure shield against foreign intervention or 
serious attack. In the case of the rest of the Dominions 
the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact serve much 
the same purpose,' together with the projects of dis- 
armament, which are believed to indicate far more 
probably the future trend of events than the disbelief 
of Signor Mussolini in the desirability of the abolition 
of war or the ideal of perpetual peace, or the determina- 
tion of Germany to undo the whole system of the peace 
treaties. Yet it must be borne in mind that Germany 
has strong claims for the restoration to her of the 
Paci&c and African territories allotted to Australia and 
to New Zealand and to South-West Africa, and that 
none of these Dominions could view with anything save 
grave inquietude the presence on their borders of what 
is potentially one of the greatest of powers. Moreover, 
the attitude of Japan towards the League of Nations 
is a constant reminder that Australia bars entry to 
Japanese and other orientals, and yet seems unable to 
increase her population to such a number as would 
give moral support to her claim to be entitled to main- 
tain a White Australia. In comparison with the burden 
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borne by the Britisb taxpayer (in 1932-33, £50,476,300 
navy; £36,488,000, army; £17,400,000, air), tbe contri 
butions made by Dominion taxpayers are scarce!] 
more than nominal, even in tbe case of Austraba 
wbiob reduced defence expenditure from £7,890,931 
(£2,765,033 for tbe navy) in 1926-27 to £3,913,03! 
(£1,762,983) in 1930-31,- and since bas effected furtber 
reductions. 

As a result of tbe renimciation of legislation for tbe 
Dominions by tbe Statute of Westminster (s. 4), tbe 
Army and Air Borce (Annual) Act, 1932, provides 
modifications in tbe Army a,nd Air Force Acts as 
regards any Dominion in wbicb tbe Statute is brought 
into operation. These Acts stiU govern Britisb forces 
in such Dominions, but leave intact any jurisdiction 
of civil courts to try persons subject to mibtary law 
for any offence; imprisonment of offenders in Do- 
minion prisons depends on Dominipn law, as does 
punishment of civilians for violation of tbe Acts. 



CHAPTER XVIII; 


THE OHUHCH IN THE. DOMINIONS 

EoE' a' variety of ' feaaqns. tlie Imperial Government 
. never succeeded' in securing" the adoption .of the doc- 
trine that .the 'Chuixjh of England held, in the colonies 
.the saine position as it' did in England; In' fact the 
appointment of a, bishop to the American colonies, a 
step which must have raised in acute form the whole 
legal position, was deliberately avoided, to- the great 
detriment of the adherents of that body; but, id the case 
of Quebec, the .King, who would not concede any free- 
dom of religion to, his subjects in Ireland, was induced 
to consent virtually to establish and endo-w the Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec, and to release it in fact 
from the measure of civil control which the French 
kings had always, in consonance -with the -fixed prin- 
ciples of the French monarchy, continued to exercise 
over the appointment and activities of the episco- 
pate.^ The result of this policy has been that in the 
Dominions there is no established church save that 
of Quebec, -which may in efiect be held to enjoy that 
position. ■ 

(1) .It was at first'held that there existed prerogative 
power in colonies to create bishoprics by letters patent 
and to confer oh these bishops power to deal -with the 

^ Keith, Const. Hist, of the First British Empire, pp. 222 ff., 386 S. 

432 
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• conduct of clerical persons and to inflict ecclesiastical 
] punishments upon them. Por this' pmpose it was 

deemed necessary. to ^ve .authority to summon, and 
swear witnesses, but otherwise jurisdiction over the 
laity was not. asserted. Bishoprics of this type -were 

• Created in Cahada from 1787 , ih Newfhundland in 1839 , 
a.nd in Au^alia from 1836 , but such action in 1842 in 
. Tasmania ehcited' protests agamst the fight to summon 
and swear ■witnesses. It was. then. -realised -that, the 
prerogative power did not- extend to authorise such 
action, and henceforth, save bymadvertence,' letters 
patent gave merely the po'wer.to ■vdsit and enquire into 
clerical action. The lack of coercive power was. speedily 
remedied by local Acts in the Australian colonies and 
in Canada. But in 1863 letters patent were issued under 
which the Bishop of Cape Town, whose office had beeh 
created, 'with power to visit, only in 1847 , was given the 
position .of metropolitahiii respect of the newly created 
bishops of Natal and Graham’s Town. This led to the 
decision oh the bishop to s umm on a synod, and to a 
conflict with Mr. Long in his diocese^ who held that the 
bishop’s action was illegal. The status of the Church 
was therefore investigated in Long y. Bishop of Cape 
Tomi ^ by the Pri'vy Cormcil, which held that after the 
grant of representative institutions to the Cape the 
Crown could neither regulate religion nor ci'vil rights 
by prerogative, and that Mr> Long’s position rhust rest 
merely, on contract, not on any jurisdiction inherent in 
a bishop. As, however, Mr. Long was in the right in 
objecting to a synod held without the authority of the 
Crown or the legislature, he had done nothing .to merit 

^ 1 Moo. P.C. (N.C.) 41 Z; Keith, Jiesponsible' ffovemmenf m f^e 
Dominions (ed. 1912), iii. 1426-35. 
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removal. This was followed by the famous conflict be- 
tween the bishop and Dr. Colenso, bishop of Natal, 
when the bishop as metropolitan sought to remove Dr. 
Colenso from his post because of his alleged heretical 
doctrines. In this case the Privy Council, on a mis- 
understanding of the facts,^ held that the Crown had 
no legislative power as regards Natal and that the 
metropolitan relation was invalid in respect of civil 
law, for the law of the Church of England was no part 
of colonial law without legislative sanction. In fact the 
Crown had still power, as'Natal was a conquered or 
ceded colony and had not then received representative 
government, so that the principle of Cam^dl v. Nall® 
did not apply, and in Bishop of Natal v. Gretn “ the local 
court asserted, quite correctly, the authority of the 
bishop over his clergy rmder the letters patent. 

The Imperial Government, however, decided now to 
abandon creation of colonial bishoprics by letters 
patent even where the legal power existed, and hence- 
forth the colonial chmches were allowed to regulate 
their own mode of selecting bishops, though, if a 
Dominion bishop desires consecration by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the royal licence must be ob- 
tained, while the position of colonial clergy was legis- 
lated for as regards England by an Act of the British 
Parhament in 1874 at the instance of Lord Blachford. 
South Africa developed a Church of its own, in com- 
munion with the Church of England but no part of it. 
This issue was settled by the Privy Council in Merrinian 

1 Lord Bishop of Natal, In re (1865), 3 Moo. P.C. (N.S.) 115; of. Bishop 
of Oape Town v. Bishop of Natal, lA. 3 P.C. 1. 

“ (1774), 20 St. Tt. 239. 

3 [1868] Ni.R. 138; 18 L.T. 112. Cf. Bishop of Natal v. Gladstone 
(1866), L.B. 3 Eq. 1; B. r. Eton. College (1857), 8 E. & B. 610. 
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V. it was pointed out that the constitu- 

tion of the Church of the Province of South Afrira 
expressly disclaimed the binding effect of judgements 
on doctrine of the Privy Council, and thus created an 
irrecondlahle gulf between th§ two churches. It follows, 
therefore, that any chruch in the Cape which, like 
Trinity Church, is vested in trustees for the mainten- 
ance of worship according to the Church of England 
cannot be handed over to the control of the South 
African Church, unless, of course, by legislation, a doc- 
trine reaffirmed in 1932 by the South African courts® 
following the decision of the Privy Council. In the same 
way the intervention of the legislature in 1910 was 
necessary to secure for the South African Church con- 
trol of the property which had been in the charge of 
Bishop. .Colenso as a representative of the Church of 
England proper. 

(2) The Protestant Churches other than the Church 
of England never had any claim to be established 
churches, though the Church of Scotland had a right to 
be treated under the Canada Constitution Act of 1791 
as one of the Protestant Churches for whose main- 
tenance governmental endowments of land ,were pro- 
vided, a regime which, after causing the long-drawn-out 
controversy over the clergy reserves, was ended in 1864 
by the diversion of all the property to purely secular 
ends, with a saving for life interests. The position of, 
these churches and of all other religious institutions 
rests therefore on contract, and on that basis the 
courts may have, when any civil as opposed to merely 

1 (1882), 7 App. Cns. 484. 

® The dispute arose regarding the some Trinity Church as in MeTriman 
v. WiUiams, the Appellate Division, on June 30 negating any control ovct 
it of a bishop of the South African Church. 
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reEgious issue arises, to investigate the practice and 
doctrine of the church so far as to decide the justice or 
injustice of a claim to property or of immunity from 
removal from office. The position is thus precisely as in 
Merriman v. WiMajns, wjiere it was necessary to decide 
whether or not the South African Church could assert 
a claim to property which was held on trust for the 
Church of England. The court perforce had to investi- 
gate the doctrines and discipline of the South African 
body to determine its relation to the Church of Eng- 
land, and the case is important because of the recogni- 
tion that no mere change of form of government — 
which might be inevitable — ^wouldnecessarily terminate 
vital connection so as to prevent continuity. The chief 
difficulty which now arises is to decide how far a 
minis ter may deprive himself of the right to appeal to 
the civil courts by binding himself to accept the juris- 
diction of the reEgious courts. The question was debated 
in Macqueen v. FracMeton^ by the High Court of the 
Commonwealth but without absolutely decisive results, 
and it is probable that no exact rule can be laid down 
a 'priori.^ 

Legislation to enable the churches to manage their 
affairs and to set out their constitutions in accordance 
with their wishes is far from rare. The Dutch Keformed 
Church was enabled to unite its distinct units in the 
four provinces by a Union Act of 1911. In 1927, by a 

^ (1909), 8 C.L.R. C73. Compare McMillan v. Free Church of Seoilandf 
22 D. 290. 

® Disputes often turn on the power to adopt new doctrines where 
property is held on trust: Jroddl r. Potter, [1929] 3 D.L.R. 525 (Baptist 
Church). The courts will not interfere in relations of members of a 
Toluntaiy society if what is done is witliin the rules, if these are not 
contrary to natural justice and are applied in good foith: Wetmon v. 
Bayne, [1928] 1 D.Ii.B. 848. 
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pHvate Act of the Union, the Wesleyan Methodist ' 
Church of South Africa, hitherto in organic union with 
the parent conference in Great Britain, was recognised 
as an entirely autonomous community, thou^ re- 
maining in cpmmunion with the parent body. Of 
fundamental importance to Canada has been the union 
of the Presb 3 terian, Congregational, and Methodist 
Churches into the United Church of Canada. It necessi- 
tated Dominion and provincial legislation, for a church 
extending throughout the Dominion could not be dealt 
with by provincial legislation on civil rights alone. 
Hence a certain amount of difficulty arose as to the 
question of entry into the United Church, for a strong 
body of Presbyterian opinion, especially in the eastern 
provinces where religion takes on a more particularistic 
type, felt unwilling' to enter the new body. Authority 
was given by Dominion Act in' 1924 for creation of the 
United Church, and six months before June 10. 1926, 
were allowed for any congregation to decline inclusion, 
in which case the church property was not to pass to 
the new body. In Nova Seotia an Act of 1924 gave 
authority to any congregation to join the United 
Church at any time after June 10, 1925, and St. Luke’s 
congregation, which had originally in 1924 decided not 
to join, declared in July 1925 its desire to join. It was 
ruled by the Privy Cormcil^ that the choice under the 
Dominion Act ruled the position, for the right to enter 
the United Church or to remain out of it must be 
declared prior to Jime 10, 1925, and the provincial Act 
could not alter that fact as it had proposed to do. 

^ St. Zuie’s, Saltsprings, Trustees t. Cameron, [1930] A.C. 673. For 
other cases see Aird v. Johnsojit [1929J 4 D.L.B. 664; Fergitson v. 
Maclean, [1931] 1 61< 
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Subsidies to churches have now generally been aban- 
doned by Parliaments, though for a time the Australian 
colonies for the most part made grants in proportion to 
numbers of members of the several congregations. The 
Commonwealth of Austraba is specifically forbidden to 
establish any religion or require a religious profession 
from a ser\-ant of the Commonwealth, nor may it inter- 
fere with the exercise of religion, but these rules are 
rather pro forma than of importance. In the case of the 
Irish Free State, however, the treaty of 1921 enjoins 
abstention from religious discrimination,’ and the Con- 
stitution by Article 8 pro\'ides that “freedom of con- 
science and the free profession and practice of religion 
are, subject to public order and morality, guaranteed to 
cveiTi' citizen, and no law may be made either directly 
or indirectly to endow any religion, or prohibit or 
restrict the free exercise thereof, or give any preference, 
or impose anj* disability, on account of religious belief 
or religious status, or affect prejudicially the right of 
any child to attend a school rcceiA'ing public money 
without attending the religious instruction at the 
school, or make any discrimination as respects state 
aid between schools under the management of different 
religious denominations, or divert from any religious 
denomination or any educational institution any of its 
property except for the purpose of roads, railways, 
lighting, water, or drainage works, or other works of 
public utility, and on payment of compensation.”’ It 
must be presumed that, despite the disappearance of 

^ The Roman Catholic Church Ian* is in the Free State a foreign law, to 
be proved as in Kngland. not part of local law as in Quebec: 0*CaUaghan 
V. 0‘SulUran^ [1925] 1 I.R- 90 (power of bishop to remove parish priest). 

* For the power of control of Fchools in the parallel caFe of Xorthem 
Ireland, see Lovdonderry Co^^nty Council v. ^ScGladcy [1929] X.1. 47. 
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any Imperial Act to render this provision binding if the 
Irish Free State repeals the Imperial Act of 1922, the 
treaty and the constitution will still govern the clause 
and prevent action contrary to it being valid, but the 
same issue rises as in the casepf the proposed abolition 
of the oath of allegiance. 

(3) A different fate has’ attended the Church of Eome 
in Quebec. British policy in 1774 confirmed it in its 
privileges and gave it legal powers to exact its dues 
from all Catholics, though not from Protestants. The 
effect of this concession, which has been continued in aU 
subsequent, legislation and is now regulated by pro- 
vincial statutes, is to give the church virtually the 
position of the established church of Quebec. Moreover, 
the law of Quebec continues much of the old ecclesi- 
astical law. This favoured position has not gone with- 
out comment in the Dominion, and prolonged litigation 
and much bitterness were excited in 1869-75 by the 
controversy over the right of a Catholic who had been 
condemned for his opinions by the hierarchy to secure 
burial in a Roman Catholic cemetery. The Privy 
Coxmcil^ decided the issue in favour of the right, based 
on a careful study of Quebec law, which later was 
altered. Even more acute for a time was the mirest 
caused by the assumption of some Canadian judges 
that the decree of the Pope known as Ne temere re- 
garding forms of marriage altered automatically the 
law of Quebec. This contention was also disallowed by 
the Privy Ooimcil,® which took the opportunity to 
point out that the concession made to the church in 

^ (1S74), L.R. 6 P.0. 167 as Broum t. Ourd de Moniriai; Willison, Sir 
Wilfrid Zaurier, i. 53-76. 

® De^atiev, Tremblay, [1921] 1 A.O. 702, 
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1774 did not continue the churcli in the plenitude of its 
former powers under a regime which did not even 
tolerate Protestantism, hut gave it a defined position 
which, but for statute, would have been illegal. This 
judgement established" that Quebec maj legislate, if it 
pleases, to conform to papal injunctions, but that such 
injimctions are not part otherwise of the law of the 
province. The position is in a sense vital, because the 
province is inhibited from any rash legislation which 
might injuriously afiect Protestants by the Dominion 
power to disallow, but, if the law were capable of auto- 
matic change by the Pope, the safeguard for modera- 
tion would be gone. The church dominates Quebec life, 
and its attitude towards Protestants is not badly re- 
vealed in the provincial Act of 1903, which classed 
Jews with them in school matters, or the argument of 
one judge in the case * arising out of that action, that 
Jews were in the same religions category as Pro- 
testants, a rather interesting revelation of Christian 
charity. Striking also is the Act of 1888, which, to 
please the Pope, restored to the Jesuits the property 
confiscated on the conquest of Canada, although any 
claim to it had long been extinguished either by the 
Euppresion of the order by the Pope in 1773 or the 
death of the last member of the Order in Canada in 
1800. Strong as was feeling against, the measure, the 
Dominion (^vemment was upheld by the Commons 
in its refusal to interfere in a decision which was one 
for Quebec to make as it pleased. 

(4) iSectarian feeling bas intervened in politics mainly 
throng the claims of the church in Quebec to govern 
the polities of its adherents. The issue was bittedy 

^ JUrnSreal St^tO^ Commrff., £1928] A-C, 200- 
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disputed during the period from 1873 in Canadian 
politics when the hierarchy was opposed to the Liberal 
party. At the Charlevoix bye-election the cur& used 
undue influence and spiritual and temporal intimida- 
tion freely. Yet when the eleption of Mr. Langevin was 
attacked on this score, EouthiCp, J., held that he had no 
jurisdiction to censure a priest on account of the exer- 
cise of his duty to advise parishioners in accordance 
with the views of his superiors. He accepted the view 
that an ecclesiastical person was not subject to the 
jurisdiction of a civil court without the sanction of 
his spiritual superior. This view was rejected by ‘the 
Supreme Court, Tasohereau, J., and Ritchie, J., both 
negating the doctrine of ecclesiastical immunity and 
the superiority of the church to the laws of the land.^ 
The same view was taken by Casault, McCord, and 
McGuire, JJ., in hol^g void iu 1876 the Bonaventure 
election in Quebec on the ground of spiritual penalties 
being threatened against those who voted for the 
Liberal, with the approval of the Conservative candi- 
date. Efforts were made by the Pope to inculcate 
moderation on the ecclesiastical authorities, and after 
a visit of Mgr, Conroy as apostolic delegate in 1877 the 
bishops issued instructions which should have pre- 
■ vented a repetition of the earlier tactics. None the less, 
in 1878 the election at Berthier was reversed on the 
ground of the use of spiritual threats to intimidate 
the voters, a policy used successfully in 1932 in Malta. 
Much vehemence was shown in 1896 in the controversy 
over the Manitoba education question,® but Sir W. 

® Willison, Sir Wilfrid Laarier, i. 253-66; Brassard v. Zangevin, 1 
S.C.a. 146. ’ 

® Skelton, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, i. 440-85, ii. 16; TViBison, op, cit. ii. 
202 S., 259 e. 
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Laurier succeeded in TTinning a Tictoiy despite tie 
efiorts of tie hierarchy to secure a majority for the 
CoDBen-ative Government in gratitude for its efiorts 
to coerce Z'lanitoha. Sir W. Lamier succeeded, how- 
ever, .at no distant date in winning popularity by his 
adjustment with 3fenitoha of the education que^on, 
and he placed Catholics under eonsiderahle obligations 
by his insistence against the wishes of many in ^ own 
party in forcing denominationalism on Sashatchewan 
and Alberta in 1905 when they were ^ven provincial 
status.^ The church has in later years moderated the 
vehemence of its claims, but the substance of its con- 
trol over the faithful has in no wise been reduced, nor 
is there any doubt that it is to the church that Quebec 
owes the preservation and extension of the Jrench- 
Canadian race. 

In I^ew South Wales and Queensland Eoman 
Catholic influence is strong and has on the whole 
favoured the Labour party, for many of the Catholics 
are Irish who are disloyal to the imperial connection 
and see in the Labour party the most, promising 
material for carrying out the aim of detaching the 
Commonwealth from the Empire. 

It is in the sphere of the teaching of religion in 
schools that political struggles have chiefly centred, 
Eeference has already been made to the issue in 
Canada: how much alive it is may be seen from the 
bitterness of the denunciation of Sashatchewan for 
forbidding in its ordinary schools the display of re- 
li^ous emblems in 1930. In Australia the principle that 

2 op, off- it 224-47; WilHson, < 53 , cff. iL 2C9-80; E. {Broohti t. 

TArmr. 11923] 1 DALE. 304; AVjtrUi Ad. Sfdion 17, In re, [1027] B.CJi. 
354, £5s»Tt i'ce Talidifr of ihe limitations put on jiroTincml po-srer. 
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children sliall have some form of religious instruction, 
unless their patents object, is accepted in New South 
Wales, in Queensland, where it was insisted on by the 
voters at a referendum of 1908 in the teeth of the 
Government of the day, in Tasmania and in Western 
Australia, but not in South Australia or Victoria, while 
New Zealand has been acutely divided on the issue but 
without effect so far. In the Union of South Africa 
schools are opened with prayer and Bible reading. The 
teaching of Bible hwtory is permitted subject to a con- 
science clause, but no doctrinal or sectarian instruction 
is allowed, save in the Cape province under conditions 
laid down in an Ordinance of 1921. In the Irish Free 
State, of course, denominational education is largely 
prevalent. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HONOTJES AND PEECEDENCE 

(1) It has already been pointed out that so long as 
Dominion officials and residents are anxious to receive 
honours with imperial status, the Governments of the 
Dominions, despite their new status, cannot expect 
that their advice shall prevail with the King without 
the assent of the Imperial Government, within whose 
functions the control of this prerogative stiU lies. The 
rule prior to the evolution of Dominion status was 
simple. The Government of a Dominion or State could 
recommend for honours, but the Governor-General was 
expected to comment oh such recommendation, and he 
was not debarred from himself suggesting names when 
the honours were not intended to be awarded for 
pohtical services. It was in fact obvious that for the 
British Government to reward in this way a pohtical 
enemy of the Dominion Government would be highly 
unwise. In the case of the States the Governor-General 
personally wasalso re.qurated to give his opinion, chiefly 
from the point of view of the comparative claims of 
persons TP.cn TnTn p.Tidp.rl by the different States. 

In the case of Canada the award of honours fell into 
disrepute during the war, partly owing to the unwise 
generosity of grants, partly owing to the innovation of 
including hereditary honours such as peerages and the 
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unpopularity of two of the recipients of these honours. 
The Government of Sir R. Borden did not wholly share 
the view of the people, and drastic action was forced 
hy the voice of the back-bench members of the House 
.of Commons, whom the ministry dare not defy. An 
address was voted to the. Crown in, 1919 “to refrain 
hereafter from conferring any title of honour or titular 
distinction on any of your subjects domiciled or ordin- 
arily residing in Canada, save such appellations as are 
of a professional or vocational character or which 
appertain to. an office”. It was further requested that 
every hereditary honour held by a person domiciled or 
ordinarily residing in Canada should be made to ter- 
minate on his death. The latter request was not formally 
acted upon, as. the proposal would have required an 
Imperial Act, but the former has been rehgiously 
observed. The rule has been resented by those circles 
in which honours were hei4 in value, but- an effort by 
the leader of the opposition to . secure a reversal of the 
decision failed decisively and the probabihty of the 
Government risking popularity in the democratic West 
by insistence on change is small. The presence of the 
United States in close proximity has an inevitable effect 
in rendering honoirrs unpopular. 

The decision of the Dominion has been dehberately ' 
homologated by the Union of South Africa, and it is 
the rule adopted by Labour Governments m.the Com- 
monwealth and the States. Other Governments do not 
adopt this system, with the result that, as honours 
can hardly be refused on personal grormds to minis- 
ters of a certain status, the list of persons decorated 
for Dominion services is not altogether satisfactory. 
There is no general agreement in those Dominions 
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where honours are still awarded as to the wisdom of 
the procedure. 

There is no restriction to any one form of honour. 
Peerages and baronetcies are unquestionably undesir- 
able in view of the clear sentiment of the Dominions 
that, even assuming that merit should be rewarded in 
life in this manner, perpetuation is dndesirable. llr. 
Bruce as Prime Minister of the Commonwealth re- 
ceived the C.H., but this is nearly isolated. Formally 
the various ranks of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George (Knight Grand Cross, Knight Commander, and 
Companion) are awarded, but the different ranks of the 
Bathmaybe given, not to mention theless distinguished 
Order of the British Empire and the Imperial Service 
Order. Knighthood is considered appropriate to judges. 
The Victorian Order, unlike these other orders, is a 
matter in which the King acts on his personal discre- 
tion, and he may award it for some service in regard to 
the Dominions which he considers sufficiently personal 
to deserve recognition. In other cases the award is 
made on the submission of the appropriate minister, 
the Prime Minister, or, in the case of the St. JEchael 
and St. George, the Do mini ons Secretary. Honours for 
persons of Dominion origin but serving in the British 
defence forces may be accorded on the recommenda- 
tion of the appropriate department, and are not ex- 
cluded even as regards Canadians or South Africans, 
nor are honours barred in the case of persons connected 
with the Do mini ons but ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom, but in such cases services should be 
rendered in matters not concerning the Domimons. 
The rule is neatly expressed in Article 5 of the Irish 
Constitution; “No title of honour in respect of any 
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services rendered in, or in relation to, tlie Irish Free 
State may be conferred on any citizen of the Irish Free 
State, except with the approval of, or upon the advice 
of, the Executive Council of the State.” It will be noted 
that here as usual the Governor-General is ignored, 
though normally at the tune when the constitution was 
enacted his advice would have been an important 
factor to be considered by the Imperial Government 
before acting on the advice tendered to it. 

The Canaton resolution excludes the use of appella- 
tions which mark the tenure of office. Thus there is no 
objection to the holding of British Privy Cormcillor- 
sMps by members of the Dominion Cabinets, though 
General Hertzog has declined the honour. The style 
Honomrable is therefore used in Canada as in the rest 
of the Dominions. It is home by all members of Execu- 
tive Councils (including the Privy Council of Canada^ 
for which Sir J. Macdonald vainly sought the style of 
Eight Honourable), all members of Legislative Councils 
(save that of Quebec), Canadian and Union (but not 
Australian) Senators, and Speakers of the lower house 
of the legislatures, and the same style is given to judges 
of the Supreme Courts in the Dominions. On retire- 
ment from office the style may be granted by the Crown 
to ex-ministers who have served for three years on an 
Executive Council or one year in the office of Prime 
Minister, to Presidents of the upper houses, and 
Speakers of the lower houses after three years’ service, 
and to members of the upper houses after ten years’ 
service, and to judges of the Supreme Courts. This 
style is recognised by direction of the CroAvn through- 
out the Empire. 

The style of a Governor-General is His Excellency: 
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his wife is Her Excellency; a Governor His Excellency, 
and an officer administering the government is in like 
case. The Lieutenant-Governors of ,the Canadian pro- 
vinces are styled His Hononr, and the same siyle is 
sometimes used elsewhere, but. the Administrators of 
the provinces of the Union are Honourable. In 1927 it 
was provided and intimated by Canadian Order in 
Coimcil that Lieutenant-Governors in the provinces 
should be entitled to the style Honourable during office 
and for life after retirement. 

(2) Precedence like honours is a matter of the royal 
prerogative, but there is an importent distinction be- 
tween the two cases. Honours are imperial, and involve 
the advice of the British Government. Any Dominion 
may, of course, create an honour and authorise the 
Governor-General to bestow it, and Quebec has the 
Order of Agrioulttiral Merit, but such honours at 
j)resent would not be as highly valued as British 
honours, though in the Irish Free State the possibility 
of legislation has been discussed. In regard to pre- 
cedence the matter is local, and there is now no ground 
why the matter should not be determined solely by the 
advice of the ministry. It depends in fact on various 
grounds; there is no reason why it should not form the 
subject of enactment, and judicial precedence has been 
so regulated with inconvenient results; as a rule it is 
determined under the prerogative by the approval of 
lists by the King, as in the case of the Commonwealth 
in 1903, the Union in 1910, and Canada in 1923. Where 
there is no definite list the Governor-General can regu- 
late the matter, unless authoritative usage has re- 
stricted his discretion. Legally persons who by birth 
or title have precedence in the United Kingdom cannot 
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claim any precedence in the Dominions; if accorded, it 
is by courtesy, and in any case it is the rule that all 
officers, naval, military, or civil, must rank by office, and 
that their wives follow their status, not any they 
possess in the United Kingdom by birth, a rule reminis- 
cent of a time when quarrels on precedence between the 
wives of high officials were not unknown. Curiously 
enough, there has been in Canada of late a revival of 
ceremonial, some of the usages of the British Court 
having been introduced by the Governor-General, in 
striking contrast to the regime of the Duke of Con- 
naught as Governor-General or that of the Marquis of 
Lome. 

Ecclesiastical precedence has ceased to cause serious 
trouble since the rule of preferring bishops of the 
Church of England was abandoned, and all bishops rank 
by date of consecration and archbishops take pre- 
cedence of them on the sam^ basis of consecration as 
archbishop. In all cases ecclesiastical precedence is by 
courtesy. The long-fought-out battle over precedence 
of naval and military and air officers is disposed of by 
adopting the date of commission to the rank in question 
•as decisive. 

In the Commonwealth as usual there are difficulties, 
because the States and the Commonwealth have each 
their own lists, and these conffict in detail. The Com- 
monwealth places State Premiers below its own minis- 
ters, while the States claim precedence over such 
ministers after the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, and similarly as regards State and Common- 
wealth justices. The issue should be of negligible con- 
cern, but some difficulty is caused to those arranging 
functions who desire to prevent friction. This, how- 
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ever, lias been rendered of minor consequence, since 
the removal of the federal capital to Canberra has taken 
a-way the concurrent presence of the Governor-General 
and Governor in Jlelboume or Sydney. 

Members of the royal family while in a Dominion 
are given precedence after the Governor-General unless 
by special order of the King. The matter seems 
sufficiently disposed of by considerations of the courtesy 
extended to a royal guest. 

(3) The grant of medab to the forces of the Crown 
is properly regarded as a matter in which the Crown 
is personally concerned, and accordingly the royal 
authority is sought for the issue of medals, and has 
been granted under royal warrant. The conditions of 
issue can, of course, be regulated by local legislation 
and regulations under such legislation, but the royal 
authority gives the medals validity beyond the bound- 
aries of the Dominion concerned. Similarly, in order to 
have a clear right to wear a foreign decoration or medal, 
the ro}-al pleasure must be obtained through the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The royal authority' is also decisive regarding the 
right to wear civil uniforms of the five classes, which 
are allocated according to status between ministers and 
departmental officers, the rules as to ^its between 
naval officers and Governors, and salutes on the occa- 
sion of \dsits or of the opening and closing the le^- 
latures. In point of fact, no doubt, these matters will be 
ordered as desired by ministers, but the Cromi is form- 
ally the decisive authority, and, where the matter 
concerns the British 25a-\-y, possesses the sole right to 
issue direction to officers of the fleet. 

As a marked sign of the new relationship of the 
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Govemors^Genefal to the Crown, the right has been 
accorded to them to have special flags of their own as 
distinotfrbm the use of theUnion jack, with or without 
the distinctive sign of the Dominion or the Dominion 
flag. This decision involves t^ie cessation of any use in 
the Dominions of the royal standard, the personal flag 
of the King, and effect was given to it in 1931 in the 
case of the Union Parliament by substituting the use of 
the Governor-General’s flag during his presence there 
for that of the royal standard. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE DOJimiOlf JIANDATES AJII> DEPENDENCIES 

sr Mentton has been made above of tbe constitutional 
arrangements aflecting tbe case of New Guinea imder 
mandate to tbe Commonwealtb of Austraba, of Nauru 
mandated to tbe Britisb Empire, and of Soutb-West 
Africa under tbe control of the Union. There remain to 
be considered the. mandate of New Zealand and tbe 
attitude of the Dominions towards tbe control of the 
League of Nations through tbe Permanent Mandates 
Commission. 

(1)' New Zealand in accepting tbe mandate for 
Western Samoa differed from tbe Union and tbe Com- 
monwealtb in her estimation of the mode of constitu- 
tional action necessary to give her legal rights over the 
territory.^ In the Union it was held that tbe grant of 
tbe mandate to tbe King to be exercised on his behalf 
by tbe Government of the Union invested tbe Union 
with tbe necessary authority independently of any 
further grant, and the Parliament of the Union was 
declared by the Speaker to be inherently capable of 
legislation, despite the fact that the territory was 
beyond colonial limits, nor has that ruling been ques- 
tioned in tbe courts. In the case of Australia it was 

^ SeiUi, TTar Government of the British BominioTis, pp. 182 S, 
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believed that the Crown might, under Section 122 of 
the constitution, 'by according to the Commonwealth 
the mandate, enable it to exercise full authority, 
though the High Court seems rather to rely on the 
Imperial Act of 1919 approving the treaty of Versailles. 
In Hew Zealand Orders in Council under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act were obtained in 1920, underwhich the 
power of government in the fullest sense in the terms 
of the mandate was conferred on Hew .Zealand. The 
constitution of the territory rests, therefore, on Hew 
Zealand legislation, which is very elaborate. But the 
essential feature is administration by an Administrator 
appointed by the Governor-General and responsible to 
the Minister of External Affairs. There is a Legislative 
Council composed of the Administrator, four or six 
nominated official membersapppintedbythe Governor- 
General, two Europeans elected by the European 
population, and two natives of Samoa chosen by the 
Governor-General. With this body, which can always 
be controlled by the Administrator, he can legislate for 
the territory, subject to disallowance by the Governor- 
General. There is also created a High Court, over which 
the Supreme Court of Hew Zealand has control, and 
that Court has also authority over Samoa. 

As a sign of the evolution of Dominion views of the 
rights of the Government of Hew Zealand it may be 
noted that in two judgements^ of the Supreme Court the 
view has received support that without the Order in 
Council Hew Zealand has authority, but, as the Order in 
Council stands, it may be held that these views are not 
of fundamental importance. What is clear is that the 

^ Tagaloa v. Inspector of Police, [1927] N.Z.L.B. 883; ToTnasase, In 
re, 1929 Gazette L.R. 149; Keith, Joum, Comp. Leg. xi. 260-62. 
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courts are satisfied of the full rights of New Zealand to 
manage the affairs of the territory, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Privy Council would differ 
in opinion if it were held that it was proper to entertain 
an appeal from the Supreme Court in a matter apper- 
taining to Samoa. 

Despite very great care in the interests of the natives 
to observe the terms of the mandate, which resemble 
those of the mandate for South-West Africa, the ad- 
ministration has been exposed , to grave difficulties, 
largely due to the hostile attitude of -a section of the ' 
European population which has worked on the love of 
independence of the natives to create unrest. With this 
it has proved most difficult for New Zealand to deal, 
without adopting methods too severe to be approved 
by Dominion opinion, and, despite wide powers of 
deportation of agitators taken and exercised, it has 
proved difficult to bring about effective co-operation 
with the native raee in furthering its economic and 
health interests,' 

The Commonwealth of Australia has also had a very 
difficult task in spreading order and cmlisation among 
the natives of New Guinea, whose conversion to more 
crtulised habits German admimstration had hardly 
begun to secure. In the case of Nauru, admimstered for 
the Empire by the Commonwealth, the problem pre- 
sented is more complex than usual, because it concerns 
the reconciliation of the commercial work of exploiting 
the phosphate deposits of the island, which by purchase 
from the holders are the property of the Empire m 
proportions agreed upon by Australia, New Zealand, 

1 J. B. Ctondliffc, Weui Zcalani in thejllaiing (1030), chnp. xiii.: Few 
Zealand Affairs (1920), pp. 170-200. 
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and .the United Kingdona, with the interests of the 
native population. 

(2) The Union has had still more trouble in reducing 
to obedience the tribes of South-West Africa. They had 
in many cases been reluctant to accept Glerman rule, 
and they resented their transfer without their consent 
to South Africa,' claiming autonomjr, and the use of the 
air aim to . compel the CMsation of mrrest among the 
Bondelwart tribes' ca-used much anxiety in the Man- 
dates Commission, and it is perhaps from that dramatic 
episode that has developed the careful scrutiny of the 
mandatory system in the hands of the Dominions by 
the Commission,' which by its constitution necessarily 
has a majority of powers which are without mandates 
and therefore can be critical ■without fear of counter- 
criticism'. ' • ■ ■ 

r 

The unique problem in the Union’s mandate was the 
presence in South-West Africa besid.e the natives, for 
whose advantage the mandatory system was ‘priiria 
/acie invented and applied,’of a large German population 
(7000) and a British population (10,000) too numerous 
to be overlooked. The Union from the first went further 
than that. To the Government, the European popula- 
tion seemed entitled to the same place as it enjoyed i- 
the Union, that of superiority to the natives, who shouli 
be made to serve as the basis of European prosperity, 
deriving thence ultimately profit for themselves also. 
This conception runs entirely contrary to the ideal of 
mandatory guardianship and explains the whole of the 
difficulties which have manifested themselves. The 
issue was really definitely raised in 1923; when the 
League was induced to consent to the automatic 
naturalisation as British subjects of the whole of the 
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German population unless any person specifically de- 
sired to remain a German, the assent of Germany heiag 
obtained by the promise inter alia to permit for certain 
purposes the use of the German language. Yet the 
action of the Union was only really consistent with the 
idea of exercising sovereignty over the territory, and 
this was revealed in the controversy over the use of the 
term which has already been mentioned. What is sur- 
prising is the fact that the Mandates Commission at 
one time realised that its action in accepting naturalisa- 
tion would be a distinct impetus to assumption of 
sovereignty and yet was so diq)leased at the use of the 
term. 

The Bondelzwarts episode produced a certain strain 
between the Mandates Commission and the League 
Union Govenfiment; only special pleading can justify 
the attitude of the Union in the matter, though the 
difficulties of its position were great, seeing that it held 
a view of native rights very different from that of the 
Mandates Commission. To this friction may be ascribed 
the acerbity with which the Dominions opposed the 
terms of the questioimaire which in 1926 the Commis- 
sion desired to have used in eliciting information from 
them as to their policy towards the mandated territoiy. 
Sir A. Chamberlain was induced to support their objec- 
tions and the proposal was dropped, though other 
mandatory powers saw no objection to giving the in- 
formation desired, and in fact the Dominions have 
regularly sent most of what was asked for, revealing 
the artificial character of their protests in 1926. Much 
more reasonable was their objection to the Commission 
attempting to hear petitioners against the mandatory 
power in person, a procedure which would have un- 
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questionably given a false impression of the status of 
the mandatory. 

New Zealand more recently has had to .ej^plain in 
detail the unfortunate event in Samoa, and has found 
sympathetic understanding of her difficulties, and even 
the suggestion that her policy may have been too 
lacking in firmness. But it must be remembered that in 
the case of New Zealand it is clear that her interest in 
Samoa is largely disinterested, and that her conception 
of her duty differs entirely from the determination of 
the Union to amend the treaty of Versailles by aimexing 
the Union as a fifth province. The League, however, 
must consent to any such change, and Germany has a 
clear right to claim the position of a mandatory in view 
of the fact that her native policy has been fdllbwed in 
principle by the Union administration, though happily 
with considerably more moderation and humanity.' 

In the case of Nauru the anomaly of the ownership 
of the Empire added to trusteeship for the natives 
caused at first considerable difficulty. The Mandates 
Commission, however, soon learned to understand the 
position, and the value of its comments has not been 
negligible. It has been made clear that the leg^lative 
authority of the Administrator is subject to the control 
of the Commonwealth Government, and that due care 
is being taken to provide for the future of the natives 
of the island in view of the damage done to it by the 
operation of phosphate removal." The fact of ownership 
secured by purchase has been recognised as definitely 
authorising the monopoly of exploitation which accrues 
to the Empire. Nor has the Commission been unsym- 
pathetic towards the problems confronting the Com- 
monwealth in the slow task of civilising the people of 
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New Gruinea. '■"’the mandates have xmquestionably 
served to accentuate the position of the Dominions as 
autonomous members of the League, for it has been 
made absolutely clear that the British Govemment had 
no responsibility for, or control over, their conduct of 
the matters entrusted to their care. 

One issue of importance, however, has arisen re- 
garding the doctrine of the exclusion from the case of 
the Dominion mandates of the principle of equality of 
treatment of aU members of the League. The result is 
that the Japanese are less favourably situated as re- 
gards immigration into these territories than they were 
imder the former regime applicable to them. Of minor 
importance is the complaint made that the Union has 
insisted on missionaries undertaking, as a condition of 
being permitted to work among the natives of South- 
West Africa, that they will inculcate the duty of 
natives undertaking work for Europeans. This doctrine 
is of value for the Europeans, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it is in most cases beneficaal to native 
society or to the individuals concerned. 

(3) Mention has already been made of the depend- 
encies which are administered by the Commonwealth 
of Australia. New Zealand has since June 11, 1901, in- 
cluded in its boundaries the Cook and Niue Islands, 
which are provided with a. somewhat elaborate system 
of local govermnent. Island Councils are provided, con- 
sisting of ex officio, nominated, or elective members, 
officials and native chiefs sitting ex officio, nominated 
members being selected by the Governor-General, and 
elected members including women, who share the vote 
with men. The Europeans of Earotonga elect one 
.representative to the Council of that island. The 
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Councils have a power of le^lation for each island, but 
are bound by Dominion laws and regulations there- 
under. They may not impose customs duties, borrow 
money, appropriate expenditure otherwise than out of 
revenue raised under their Ijiws, establish Courts of 
Justice, or impose penalties exceeding three months’ 
imprisonment or £50 fine, .^y Ordinance must receive 
the assent of the Resident Commissioner, or the 
Governor-General, and, if assented to by the former, 
may be disallowed within a year. A High Court is 
established whose judges and commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General. It has full jurisdic- 
tion, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand, and the latter executes its judgements in civil 
cases in the Dominion, as .in the case of Samoa. As in 
Samoa also, there is absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture or importation of intoxicating liquor save for 
medicinal, sacramental, or industrial purposes. 

By an Order in Council of July 30, 1923, under the 
British Settlements Act, 1887, the Ross Dependency, 
lying south of the 60th degree of south latitude and 
between 160° E. longitude and 150° W. longitude, was 
declared to be a British settlement and the Governor- 
General of New Zealand was made Governor, with full 
power of administration and legislation. In' the exer- 
cise of this power the laws of New Zealand have been 
declared to apply to the territory. It seems, however, 
clear that the delegation of power to legislate is iMra 
vires, ^ on the score that the Act of 1887 authorises 
delegation only .to three or more persons within the 
settlement. The absence of any permanent population 

* Keith, Sespomible Government in the Dominions (ed. 1928), ii. 1039, 
1040; Charteris, Joum, Ocanp. Leg. xi. 229-32. ■ 
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ir renders such delegation difficult, hut the irregularitj 
of the procedure has been canvassed in New South 
Wales. 

Since 1925 New Zealand has accepted the control of 
the Tokelau or Union grpup of islands on the score of 
convenience of administration from Apia." The islands 
were formerly connected with the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, now a British Colony by cession, and their 
administration is mainly in the hands of chiefs aided 
by native village councils. 



CHAPTER XXI 


IMPERIAL CO-OPERATION 

Though autonomy is essential to the Dominions, their 
attitude to the other parts of the Empire is no less 
essentially positive, and in many ways they engage in 
important co-operation. 

(I) The chief form of that co-operation is seen in the 
institution of the Imperial Conference. Its constitution 
as laid down in 1907 comprises the Prime hlinister of 
the United Kingdom as President, the Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominions, to whom was added in 1928 the 
representative of the Irish Free State. India was ad- 
mitted as a full member by agreement of 1917. Its 
normal time of meeting is every four years, but with 
provision for subsidiary Conferences as may be re- 
quisite. Each unit has only one vote in discussions, 
and, though the number of ministers of each Govern- 
ment is not limited, it is expected that not more than 
two will speak. 

In point of fact the resolutions of the Conferences 
are of absolutely no binding force, in the strict sense of 
the term. It is a Conference of Governments responsible 
to Parliaments, and the obligation which agreement 
to a resolution implies is not absolute. A Dominion 
Government must no doubt desire to cany into effect 

401 ■ 
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any resolution to whieli it has agreed, for ob'viously the 
value of Conferences becomes Tninima.l if the resolutions 
are treated lightly. But it must ’be the judge of the 
wisdom of submitting to its Parliament any resolution 
and of the extent to which it should press the issue it 
it' appears to be unpopular. It is true that General 
Smuts resented strongly the failure of the British 
Government in 1924 to cany out the preference pro- 
posals of the Conference of 1923, but his position was 
manifestly untenable. In that base the Government of 
Mr. Baldwin which promised the preferences might no 
doubt have carried them if submitted simpliciter to 
Parliament. But the Prune hliimter decided in- lieu to 
appeal to the electorate on a much wider scheme of 
protection with Dominion preferences, and suffered 
defeat.. That the new Government should submit the 
question at all was as much as could be expected; that- 
it should try to carry proposals which it disapproved 
as involving food taxation was absurd to expect. Nor 
could it be said that Mr. Baldwin was bound not to 
risk the preferences for the sake of protection when 
that appeared to him as essential in the' interest of 
his country. 

The resolution of 1907 provided for a Secretariat to 
maintain communication between Conferences, and it 
was duly created, but it has been merged in the Do- 
minions Office staff, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies having been made also Secretary of State for 
Dominions Affairs in 1925, and in 1930 separate ap- 
pointments were made to the two offices, which have 
Parliamentary "Dnder-Secretaries of State. The Do- 
minions Office nerves as a channel of correspondence 
■ with D omini on Governments, but the right of Prime 
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Jfluiisters in the Dominions to conmiimicate direct with 
the Prime Mini ster remains unaltered. Communication 
may take place .'either, direct with Dominion IHinisters 
of External Affairs, or through the High Commissioners 
of the Dominions in London. In the Dominions the 
Governor-General of New Zealand and the Governor 
of Newfoundland stiU serve as channels of communica- 
tion, but High Commissioners for the’ United Kin gdom 
have, been appointed in Canada, in the Union, and in 
Australia. 

The Conference has. always combined political and 
economic issues in its investigations, and it was from 
its deliberations that there have proceeded the resolu- ’ 
tions on status which brought about the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, and the present under- 
standings regarding foreign relations which are the 
. foundation of theposition of the Empire in international 
affairs. The report of the Conference of 1926 was, 
curiously enough, never formally approved by the 
Imperial Parliament, but it may be taken by subse- 
quent action by that Parliament to have received full, 
endorsement. ' The Dominions all consented to and 
applied for the enactment of thfe Statute of West- 
minster,- and they may fairly be said to have approved 
as formally as is practicable the resolutions of the 
Conferences of 1926-30. The constitution of the Empire 
thus rests on these agreements and on their approval 
by the Parliaments as the working basis of its practical 
operation. No doubt it would' be possible to throw the 
agreements into the form of treaty obligations, but any 
such action is contrary to the view of the British 
Government, which, as has been seen, insists that the 
relations between -the parts of the Empire are not 
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governed by tbe ordinary rules of international law, 
and therefore does not approve their being stated iu 
such a form. Moreover, it is clear that to stereotype 
these relations in their present inchoate and unde- 
veloped state would be both- difficult and unwise. The 
flexibility of the British constitution suggests that the 
same quality should be safeguarded for the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth or Empire. 

(2) For legislation on subjects of Common interest to 
the Empire the Dominions in the past have been in- 
debted to the Imperial Parliament. It stm remains 
open after the Statute of Westminster for the same 
mode of action to be adopted; but, as there is diver- 
gence of view among the Dominions as to the desir- 
ability of thus emphasising the imperial functions of 
the Parliament, the continuation of this form of action 
is unlikely. On the other hand, the alteration, of the 
uniform law now, existing on noany topics wo.uld mani- 
festly be inconvenient, and it is according!^-, agreed 
that there shall be consultation before changes- are 
made in such legislation. On some topics; of course, 
divergence may be natural, but clearly it is necessary 
that on an issue such as is prize law there must be a 
measure of agreement. 

The power of the Imperial Parliament was formerly 
exercised for a variety of reasons, some of which are 
now invalid. Thus (i.) constitutional Acts were usually 
first enacted by Parliament with power to the colonies 
to alter; legislation is still necessary for Canada and 
may be used for the States of Aiistralia. The succession 
and the royal slyle were formerly under imperial con- 
trol; the Statute of Westminster has provided that the 
constitutional- practice requires concurrent action in 
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the Dominions, but the paramoimt power clearly re- 
mains, and is exhibited in the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, as formerly in the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
1865. The Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, gives power 
to alter, with the assent of the Dominions, their bound- 
aries, a power still obviously necessary and valuable. 

(ii.) Other Acts were justified by considerations of 
extra-territorial legislation or by international con- 
siderations. Such are the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, 
the Colonial Prisoners Removal Acts, 1869 and 1884, 
the Extradition Acts, 1870 and 1873, and the Colonial 
Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890. Even as matters stand, 
it will be most inconvenient if these matters are not 
regulated by accordant legislation. Legislation for 
shipping and air navigation are now within Dominion 
authority. 

(iii.) The Army and Air Force Acts and, the Naval 
Discipline Act extend to the Empire and provide a code 
for British forces even when within Dominion jurisdic- 
tion. This position could clearly be altered by Dominion 
legislation, and it was therefore stressed at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1929 and 1930 that in any fresh legisla- 
tion by the Do mini ons it must be secured that, when 
the armed forces of one part of the Empire were in the 
territory of another part with its assent, they should be 
exempted from local jurisdiction on the same principle 
as is applied .in foreign countries in like cases, e.g. an 
allied force on French territory. The details of this 
principle have not yet been fully worked out, but in 
principle the issue is "disposed of. 'The change in the 
position effected by the Statute of Westminster is 
marked by the fact that in 1922 it was found necessary 
to legislate so as to permit the application to members 
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Chnpttr of the royal navy serving with Dominion forces of the 

Dominion legislation which otherwise would have been 

overridden by British law. 

(iv.) In many international matters Imperial Acts 
were fonncriy passed where local legislation would 
have been even then adequate and now is normal. Such ■ 
cases are the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, in part, the 
International Copyright Act, 1886, or the Geneva Con- 
vention Act, 1911, which interfered mthout consulta- 
tion witli trademarks in the Dominions. The Indemnity 
Act, 1920, on the other hand, was limited in its applica- 
tion to meet Dominion rights. But it dealt Vidth the 
acts of Dominion forces in mandated areas before the 
mandates were granted, and it ban'cd actions in British 
counts for matters' done in the Dominions even if they 
had not been made the object of indemnity there, thus 
preventing the enforcement in British courts of judge- 
ments obtained in the Dominions. 

(v.) In certain domestic affairs of the Dominions 
imperial legislation intervened as a surnval of the in- 
fancy of the colonics. Thus the Banlcruptcy Act, 1914, 
and the Trustee Act. 1925, both contain rules binding 
iwoperty in the Dominions,’ because the constitutional 
issue was not raised when they were passed, wliile the 
Finance Act, 1894, was carefully worded to awid 
laying direct burdens on colonial land in view of objec- 
tions urged b)' the Agents-Gcncral and the High Com- 
missioner for Canada. These pronsions can now be 

dealt with by the Dominions as they please. 

(vi.) The plan of legislation subject to adoption by 
the Dominions is exemplified in the Copj-right Act, 
1911, and the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
> Dicoy nnd Keith, Cotijlitt of Laas (Stli cd.), pp. 307, 370 fl. 
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Act, 1914. In both cases legislation concurrently ^ is 
es^pected to be adopted in future. 

(vii.) Other Acts are simply concerned with matters 
affecting the United Kingdom, or part thereof, in rela- 
tion to matters taking place in the Dominions. Thus 
Acts deal with reciprocity in recognition of medical or 
dental qualifications, the r^ealing of colonial probates, 
colonial solicitors, the avoidance of double income tax, 
recognition of patents and trade marks, and the very 
important question of the terms on which trustee rank 
can be accorded to Dominion and State loans. There 
are Acts also carrying out the British share of a bargain, 
as the Acts for the control of Nauru or the constitu- 
tion and function of the Pacific Cable Board. Such 
Acts, of course, caimot be affected in any way by 
Dominion legislation, for the power of the Dominions 
does not extend to make laws for the United Kingdom. 

(viii.) By other Acts matters taking place in the 
Dominions can be made criminal in the United King- 
dom, and this state of affairs will not be affected by 
the Statute of Westminster. Under it (Section 2) the 
Dominions can prevent the Acts operating so as to 
make the actions dealt with criminal in the Dominion 
or subject to punishment by the courts of the Dominion. 
But they cannot prevent the United Kingdom pro- 
viding that certain persons shall, if found within British 
jurisdiction, be punished if they have committed cer- 
tain offences abroad. Such crimes include those pun- 
ished under admiraliy jurisdiction, including crimes 
committed by any persons on board British ships aiid 

^ Ttaa in 1931 Canada amended her Copyright Act in order to enable 
her to adhere to the Borne Copyright Convention of 1926, and her 
N’aturaliBation Act to cany out the concession to married women agreed 
upon by the Imperial Conference of 1930. 
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crimes by British, subjects on foreign ships to which 
they do not belong; treason committed abroad, as in 
Casement’s case; murder and manslaughter, now re«m- 
lated by the Act of 1861 : offences against the Slave 
Trade Acts, if committed by any person in the British 
dominions or by any British subject anywhere; offences 
against the Explosive Substances Act, 1883 , that is 
offences by dynamiters, under the same conditions; 
perjury and forgery,* which are triable where the 
accused is in custody; bigamy contracted outside 
England or Ireland by a British subject; = and offences 
against the OfiBcial Secrets Act, 1911 , committed by 
any person in the British dominions or by a British 
subject anywhere, or the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870 , 
committed by a British subject whether within or with- 
out the British dominions.’ Moreover, where felonies 
have been committed in England or Ireland, accessories 
and abettors may be punished under an Act of 1801 in 
respect of acts done outside as well as within the British 
dominions. 

It is clear that a delicate situation arises from the 
position of the Dominions as autonomous units with 
their own nationals. Should the Imperial Acts con- 
tinue to be valid in regard to such nationals, or should 
they be treated as being in the same position as 
foreigners and exempt from British jurisdiction? It 
would, of course, need British legislation to effect a 
change. British courts must obey British Acts, and, if 
they define British subjects, must apply suchpro\'isions 
as those above-mentioned to them whether or not they 

^ Perjurr Act, 1911, f. 8; Forger^’ Act, 1913, s. 14. 

* Ojjcnccs Acainst the Person Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet. c. 190), s. 57. 

3 n. V. Jamuon, [1890] 2 Q.B. 425. 
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are nationals, and no Dominion Act imder the powers 1 
of the Statute of Westminster can alter the position. 
The question, as has been mentioned, is of practical im- 
portance as regards the T'oreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, 
and the Orders in Council undpr it which have statutory 
validity. They will continue to be applicable in foreign 
territory where jurisdiction exists, as in Egypt, to all 
British subjects, be they Dominion nationals or not. 
Nor in all probability is there any reason for the 
Dominions to object. If they do in any case, the remedy 
is obviously the readiness of the British Parhament to 
limit the scope of its legislation to accord with Dominion 
views. . 

The ambit of Dominion legislation under the extra- 
territorial power conceded by Section 3 of the Statute 
of Westminster has been discussed above. It is clear 
that the Dominions can hardly claim power over all 
British subjects on the' score of the common status 
demanded by the Imperial Conference of 1930. 

(3) By an important innovation dating from. 1920 
efieot has been given in matters judicial to the essential 
connection between the Dominions and the IJnited 
Kingdom. For purposes of the conflict of laws or private 
international law the different parts of the Empire, so 
far as they have distinct legal systems, are treated as 
foreign countries as a matter of principle, Scotland thus 
being foreign to England. But it has long been possible 
to obtain in England the execution of Scottish judge- 
ments by a simple process in lieu of the necessity of 
bringing a formal action in the English courts on the 
Scottish judgement, and vice versa. Not until the Ad- 
ministration of Justice Act, 1920, was this procedure 
made applicable to the Dominions, including the 
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Australian States and the Canadian provinces on con- 
dition of reciprocity. The system provides for the regis- 
tration in a Superior Court of the United Kingdom of 
a judgement ordering payment of a sum of money 
obtained in a similar copit of any Dominion, where- 
upon execution can be carried out as if the judgement 
were one of the court by which it is registered. More- 
over, the conditions of registration are eminently 
reasonable. It is necessary that the person against 
whom judgement is given shall either have consented to 
accept the jurisdictioni of the Dominion court, or have 
ordinarily resided or carried on business within its area; 
he must have been duly served with process, and the 
judgement must not have been obtained by fraud, nor 
must it be the subject or intended subject of appeal to 
a higher court in the Dominion. The Act can be applied 
only by Order in Council where reciprocity is offered, 
and it has been widely applied except in Canada, where 
the majority of the provinces exercise jurisdiction 
rather too widely for it to be easy to apply the principle 
to their judgements.^ 

There is also provision for the recognition in' the 
United Kingdom of probates of wills and letters of 
administration of the estates of intestates granted in 
the Dominions, States, and provinces, again on the 
basis of reciprocity, thus saving much expense and 
facilitating dealings with property of persons dying 
outside the United Kingdom.* Moreover, bankruptcy 
courts throughout the Empire act as ancillary to one 
another,® even as regards the Irish Eree State. 

^ Dicey and ^eith, Gonjlict of Jjaws (5th ed.), pp. 480*83. The Irish 
"Ftee State so far stands outside the ^stem. 

2 Dicey and Keithj op. cit. pp. 389, 390, 527, 528. 

3 Ibid. pp. 370, 497 S., 608 f. 
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On the other hand, the equality of the Dominions 
was long since recognised by the withdrawal in 1862 
of the power of the English Courts to issue writs 
of habeas corpus effective throughout the colonies,^ 
though the writ runs stiff to the Channel Islands, which 
for most purposes are without the sphere of the opera- 
tion of British legislation and jurisdiction. 

(4) Of greater importance materially, economic co- 
operation is constitutionally a matter of little complica- 
tion. The essential character of the, co-operation has in 
the past consisted of the establishment of instrmnent- 
alities for the puiqiose of promoting Empire trade, and 
of the conclusion of agreements between parts of the 
Empire for preference in trade. There was at first some 
hesitation on the part of Canada as to accepting any 
form of organised co-operation even in the sphere of 
economics lest it should have political implications, 
and therefore it was not until 1925 that the Imperial 
Economic Committee, which was recommended by the 
Imperial Economic Conference of 1923, came into being. 
Its competence was enlarged by the Conferences of 
1926 and 1930, and now it extends to the investigation 
of all kinds of matters bearing on Empire marketing, 
the facilitating of conferences among those engaged in 
particular industries in various parts of the Empire, 
and the carrying out of any investigation which the 
Governments may decide to entrust to it. The composi- 
tion of the Committee is representative, on a footing of 
equality, of the United Kingdom, the Dominions, in- 
cludmg Newfoundland, India, with representatives for 

^ The Act was passed because in Anderson, Ex parte (1861), 3 E. 4; E. 
487, a •writ liad to be issued to Canada. It no longer lies to the Free State: 
O’Brien, Ex parte, [1923] A.C. 603. 
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the Crown Colonies and. Protectorates and for Southern 
Rhodesia. Its many reports have been of considerable 
advantage in disseminating information. More im- 
mediately practical has been the wort of the Empire 
Marketing Board, wMch^was set up in 1926 by the 
British Government under the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions to promote the marketing of Empire 
produce, and the development of inter-imperial trade 
by use of the sums — ^initially £1,000,000 a year was 
projected — to be granted by Parliament for this end. 
This procedure was due to the decision of the Govern- 
ment that, as the policy of imposing a tariff with 
Dominion preferences had been rejected by the elec-, 
torate, it would be possible in this manner indirectly 
to accomplish much of what it had' been its desire to 
do. more directly. At the Imperial Conference of 1930 
it was realised- that the Board- should be allowed to 
extend its work, to endeavouring to promote the sale of 
British produce in the Dominions. In view of the great 
services rendered by the Board in promoting the sale 
of "Gnion products in the United Kingdom, it is not 
surprising that considerable surprise was expressed by 
the opposition in the Union Parliament on March 11, 
1932, when it transpired that the responsible minister 
declined official patronage to a Buy Empire Goods cam- , 
paign in the Union. Similarlyit proved impossible at the 
Ottawa Conference in August to secure any contribu- 
tions from the Dominions towards the cost of the Board, 
the British Government consenting to continue its ex- 
penditure for a further year, although it was admitted 
by the Dominions thatwith the adoption of preferential 
trade in favour of them the motive for the maintenance 
of the Board on the original basis had disappeared. 
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Of earlier date is the Imperial Shipping Committee, c 
which was established in 1920 under a resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918. Under the resolution 
of the Conference of 1930 its functions are, (1) to en- 
quire into complaints as to ocean freights, facilities, and 
conditions in the inter-imperial trade or questions of .a 
siniilflT nature referred to them by any of the nominat- 
ing authorities, and to report their conclusions to the 
Governments concerned, and (2) to survey the facilities 
for maritime transport on routes necessary for inter- 
imperial trade, and to make recommendations to the 
appropriate authorities as regards facilities, type of 
sHps, depth of .water in docks and channels, and har- 
bour construction, with due regard to the possibility 
of air routes. The constitution of the Committee is of 
fifteen members, nine nominated by the Governments 
concerned, five representing shipping and commerce,.- 
and one dvii aviation, with an independent chairman. 

It has reported on many important issues. 

As regards telegraphic communications, the Imperial 
Wireless and Cable Conference of 1928 recommended 
the setting up of a Committee, which was duly con- 
stituted in 1929 as the Imperial Communications Ad- 
visory Committee. It consists of eight members, repre- 
senting the United Kingdom, the five great Dominions, 
India, and the colonies and protectorates. It is charged 
mth certain responsibilities affecting the work of -the 
Imperial and International Communications, Ltd., the 
public utilities company set up by advice of the Con- 
ference to co-ordinate inter-imperial telegraphic ser- 
vices. The Committee deals in special with questions 
of principle, such as the institution of new services, 
the discontinuance of old services, alterations of rates, 
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and the distribution of business among the difierent 
routes. 

A much more ambitious project was tbe cause of the 
estabbsbment of tbe Oversea Settlement Department, 
and of tbe Committee of^tbe Dominions Office* in 1922, 
as a result of tbe recommendations of tbe Dominions 
Eoyal Commission and tbe Empire Settlement Com- 
mittee followed by tbe passage of tbe Empire Settle- 
ment Act, 1922. It was then proposed to further tbe 
settlement of emigrants from tbe United Kingdom 
overseas on a large scale on tbe basis of the division of 
cost between tbe British and tbe Dominion Govern- 
ments. Tbe justification for British expenditure up to 
£3,000,000 a year was tbe view that it was advan- 
tageous to be able to provide a satisfactory outlet for 
surplus population, and that imperial; interests de- 
manded tbe increase of tbe population in tbe Do- 
minions, which should involve in due course an increase 
of inter-imperial trade. Tbe most important outcome of 
tbe proposal was the conclusion of an agreement in 
1925 with the Commonwealth, and through tbe Com- 
monwealth tbe States, for tbe settlement of emigrants 
in Austraba, the consideration being loans up to 
£34,000,000 at a low rate of interest as well as a share 
in tbe cost of transport.^ Unfortunately it has proved 
impossible for the settlers to be given tbe treatment 
wldob was expected, as was shown by tbe complaints 
of settlers in Victoria investigated by a local Eoyal 
Commission, and in addition tbe Commonwealth felt 
obliged in 1930 to ask tbe British Government to forgo 
its rights under tbe agreement as to the, settlement of 
tbe due number of persons in proportion to tbe ad- 
1 Official Year-Book of the Oommonwealth, xxii. 929; xziT. 677. 
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vances made. The episode illustrates the grave difficulty c 
of such agreements. If the Dominions feel unable to 
keep them, there is virtually no possible means by 
which they can be made binding save by the adoption 
of some form of retaliatory action, ruinous to Empire 
solidarity. Fortunately, though the latest investiga- 
tion of the issue ^ resulted in a recommendation for a 
further measure of activity in settling population over- 
seas, it seems clear that the result of the decline in the 
birth-rate in the United Kingdom will shortly render 
emigration quite unnecessary, unless indeed the country 
loses its capacity of industrial production on the exist- 
ing scale. It may therefore be hoped that in future 
emigration, by being voluntary, will obviate inter- 
imperial friction. As it is, public opinion in the United 
Kingdom has'naturally resented strongly the spectacle 
of the repeated deportations from the Dominions of 
persons settled there, largely at the expense, of the 
British Government, because they have been unable to 
remain in effective employment on the score of ill- 
health or the economic crises. The principle that the 
Dominions will retain only emigrants who are com- 
pletely successful is one which is contrary to the sup- 
position underlying the grant of British assistance, and 
it is surprising that the British Government should not 
have made it a binding condition that repatriation of 
emigrants shall not be practised when the emigration 
has involved cost to the British Government. In 1931- 
1932, however, the Dominions Secretary insisted that . 
the British Govermnent could not agree to bear the 
cost of repatriating from Australia those emigrants 
who had found the promises, made to them on behalf of 
^ Pari. Paper, Cmd. 4075, a very inoonclnsiTe report. 
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■ Australia dishonoured in practice. The decision was no 
doubt unavoidable, but unquestionably those emi- 
grants who were assisted to the Commonwealth under 
the agreement ha,ve a moral right to expect the British 
Government to secure that the Commonwealth honours, 
as regards emigrants already in the territory, the 
assurances given to them, even if performance of the 
obligation to take further emigrants is waived on the 
plea of the poverty of the Dominion. 
v./(5) A start with the doctrine of preference in inter- 
imperial trade was made by Canada in 1897 when Sir 
W. Lauiier conceded preference without exacting any 
return from the United Kingdom.* His motive was 
partly sentimental, to mark Canada’s appreciation of 
the imperial connection on Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, partly economic. To gain low freights for 
Canada’s exports it was expedient that the ships con- 
veying them should have full cargoes to bring to the 
Dominion. Moreover, Canada resented the raising of 
the United States tarife against her in the Dingley 
tariS in that year. In return the British Government 
denounced the treaties with the Belgian Government 
and the German ZoUverein of 1862 and 1865, under 
which the Canadian preference had had to be extended 
to every coimtry between which and the United King- 
dom there existed a treaty containing a most favoured 
nation treatment clause. In 1902, in 1907, in 1911 the 
Dominions announced their desire for imperial pre- 
ference, but it was not until the war that the British 
Government accepted the principle, approved it in 
1 1917, and carried it into effect in 1919. The preferential 

1 WilSc nn, Sir Wilfnd Laurier, ii. 286-312; Skelton, Sir Wilfrid 
Ltturier, ii. 54 ff. 
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duties were, however, then limited in extent owing to 
the objection to taxing either food or raw materials, 
and the Conference of 1923 recommended further 
measures which were defeated, for the electorate re- 
jected the appeal of Mr. Baldwin to give his Grovem- 
ment authority to protect British industry and to give 
preference. Not until the National Government was 
formed in 1931 was this policy reversed. 

The other Dominions have gradually followed the 
lead of Canada. The South African Customs Union of 
1903 adopted the plan of imperial preference; New 
Zealand also gave a British preference, and in 1907 
made an agreement with the South African Customs 
Union. In 1908 Australia gave preference. But it was 
not imtil 1922 that Australia and New Zealand could 
agree on a preferential treatment of their mutual trade, 
and, when in 1923. Canada and Australia came to terms, 
much irritation was caused in the Dominion. New 
Zealand was granted by Order in Council the advan- 
tages given to the Commonwealth and reciprocated by 
according the British preferential tariff. In 1930, how- 
ever, the necessity of meeting the demands of Canadian 
butter producers who objected to the entry of New 
Zealand butter resulted in the imposition of prohibitive 
rates in the Do mini on.^ New Zealand in 1930-31 with- 
drew the British rates, with the result that Canadian 
motor-cars and other exports were virtually excluded. 
The result was a new agreement in 1932 which agrees 

^ Ga-m6,\mi Annual Jievitw, 1930-^1, pp. 616 f. Canadian industrial 
development proceeded very rapidly during and after the war, American 
manufacturers transferring their businefflcs in part to Canada to avoid 
Canadian duties and secure impedal preferences. In 1932 American 
capital was estimated at £1,700,000,000 as against £424,000,000 Sritish, 
a fact explaining opposition to British trade. 
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in considerable measure with an agreement of 1931 
between Canada and Australia, replacing the arrange- 
ment of 1925. In both these agreements Canada grants 
and receives as a rule the British preferential rates, but 
on a few articles there Me concessions bringing the 
duties below these rates. The Australian agreement, 
however, provides for the right of either party to call 
the attention of the other to any case in which e:^orts 
from the other are causing prejudice to the sale of 
domestic products or manufactures of the same kind. 
If the other party does not remedy the matter within 
three months, then the provisions of the general tarifE 
apply to the articles indicated. This prevents it being 
necessary to terminate the agreement as a whole. In 
the case of New Zealand the provision is similar, but 
the mode of action is by applying the anti-dumping 
legislation of either country and the period is only 
thirty days, and the Dominion Government may insist 
that imports other than perishable goods may be placed 
in bond during that period. The New Zealand agree- 
ment also allows of either parly increasing rates on the 
articles included in the agreement on three months’ 
notice, but not so that they exceed whatever is the 
British preferential rate. The agreements are of short 
duration, illustrating the great difficulty felt, even with 
so much elasticily, in adjusting terms which are not 
regarded as too risky to be made abidiug. 

In these cases, it will be seen, the ruling principle is 
that the British preference may be lowered as between 
the Dominions. But in the case of the Union in 1925 
the principle was adopted that tariffs ought to be re- 
ciprocal simply, and the grant to foreign states of 
better terms than to the United Kingdom was even 
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contemplated, but bad to be abandoned in view of the 
protests made by the opposition. In 1928, however, 
Germany was promised the advantage of any further 
preferences given to the United Elingdom or a Dominion, 
and the ‘preferential system was drastically revised to 
reduce what South Africa thought she gave to what 
she thought she might receive. The result was the ter- 
mination of the agreement which had so long existed, 
from 1906, with Australia. It must, however, be added 
that the treaty included provision for easy determina- 
tion, and the Government maintained its readiness to 
terminate the arrangement if it could receive better 
terms from the United Kingdom, as it did in 1932. 

Between Australia and New Zealand it was found 
extremely difficult to secure satisfactory terms. The 
agreement of 1922 was replaced by a new one in 1926, 
and in 1928 New Zealand had to agree to the drastic 
increase in the imposts on her exports of butter and 
cheese. Australia also in the financial -and economic 
crisis in 1930-32 foimd it necessary by a series of 
measures to exclude as far as practicable all British or 
foreign exports with which Australian consumers and 
manufacturers could dispense. But, as was pointed out, 
even in the earlier period Australia in common with 
the other Dominions had built up tarifi barriers on 
such a scale that there was no real possibihiy of com- 
petition with industries protected in the Dominions for 
British exports. The fact was brought out with great 
clearness by Mr. Baldwin at the Ottawa Conference of 
1932 when he stressed the size of the balance of trade 
in favour of the Dominions, and pointed out that for 
aU practical purposes British exports found no free 
entry into the Dominions, while Dominion eq)orts m 
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overwhelming quantities were free of entry into the 
United Kingdom. He also stressed the error of thinkmg 
that large preferences over foreign competition had any 
real value for the United Kingdom if the rates still 
levied on British imports were on a scale which ren- 
dered competition with local manufacturers impracti- 
cable. Moreover, it was pointed out that the Canadian 
practice, followed also in the other Dominions, of 
abruptly imposing anti-dumping duties was destruc- 
tive of all security in trade and prevented British 
exporters making effective contracts in advance. On 
the other hand, stress was laid on the determination of 
the Dominions to erect a better balanced structure of 
economy than could exist on the basis of devotion to 
agriculture alone. This doctrine is one which has been 
incessantly enunciated' by the Irish Free State, which 
has aimed at, fostering new industries, at fest welcom- 
ing the investment of non-Irish capital, but in 1932 
altering its pohcy so as to penalise such- capital and to 
restrict its support to purely Irish imdertakings. As it 
was at the same time admitted by Mr. De Valera that 
it was probably impossible to find foreign markets for 
the products of Irish farming, the prospect of that 
industry appears to be somewhat depressing; a small 
country with industries and agriculture confined to the 
local market is hardly destined to enjoy even a modest 


prosperity. j 4 . 1 , + 

In the circumstances it was not to be expected that 

agreement at Ottawa would be easy, for tte Do- 
x^iions failed to realise that their ofiers to the Umted 
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from duties despite the imposition of tariffs generally, 
that the British market would for domestic reasons 
remain open to them without serious counter-conces- 
sions. Moreover, Russian dumping was bitterly resented 
by Canaffa, which desired the British Government to 
assimilate its attitude to that' of Canada and to refuse 
entry to goods- produced under unfair conditions of 
competition. In the end pressure of the desire to be 
able to assert success in the negotiations led, on August 
20, 1932, save in the case of the Irish Free State, to 
agreements, largely in favour of the Dominions, at the 
expense of the United Kingdom, and to a certain 
amount of inter-Dominion concessions. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that in the framing of the compact 
with Canada so much friction was engendered that it 
illustrates the grave dangers of seeking to base inter- 
imperial op-operation on trade considerations. The 
Dominions have found among themselves that trade is 
apt to lead to tension of relations when in lieu of volun- 
tary preferences a balance of advantage falls to be 
struck between the parties. 

The Ottawa agreements, as far as concerns the Do- 
minions, rest on the basis that they will maintain 
existing British preferenpes, and will also consider 
seriously the reduction of their tariffs so as to secure 
British manufactures the possibility of competition on 
reasonable terms. Access to the Tariff Boards of Canada 
and Australia will be accorded to British manufac- 
turers, though the value of this concession is problem- 
atic, especially in Canada, ‘where the object of creating 
the Board was to secure fuller protection for home 
industry. In any case, the Dominions ■vvill protect such 
local undertakings as they think capable of successful 
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development as opposed to exotic industries. Conces- 
sions are promised in the removal- of extra duties at 
present imposed on revenue grounds, when fioaTinisl 
conditions permit. The British concessions, in addition 
to the maintenance of preference under the' Import 
Duties Act, 1932, by the maintenance, unless with 
Dominion consent, of the 10 per cent ai valorem duty 
on foreign imports, include free entry for three years of 
eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and milk products, a duty 
of 2s. a quarter on wheat, and a system for increasing 
the price and securing orderly marketing of chilled and 
frozen meat and mutton, as well as minor increases of 
preference. The interests of consumers in the United 
Kingdom are to some extent safeguarded by the right 
to withdraw imposts on foreign meat if supplies at 
reasonable cost are not available from Dominion 
sources, and there is a general agreement to discuss 
issues arising from the unsatisfactory operation of any 
part of the agreements. 

Constitutionally the agreements are open to no 
serious objection on the score of duration, for that is 
limited to five years with possibility of denunciation by 
six months’ notice before that date, and on like notice 
thereafter. The only exception is the British under- 
taking to ask Parliament for a ten years’ preference on 
tobacco, which is a luxury and may be treated difier- 
entially. This obviates any serious criticism of the 
compacts as unduly tying the hands of Parliament, a 
possibility protested against in advance by hlr. Mac- 
kenzie Tting, but three years would have been wiser. 

It is important to note that Newfoundland was 
brought definitely into the ambit of the British pre- 
ferential scheme as well as Southern Rhodesia, which 
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has always had close relations with the United King- 
dom, first as part of the Customs Union, and then as a 
self-governing colony. The agreements were also made 
in some measure applicable to the colonies and pro- 
tectorates/ thus bringing them into close contact with 
the Dominions as parts of the Empire, if not of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Inter - Dominion preferences proved more difficult 
of attainment. But the Union made compacts ndth 
Canada, Now Zealand, and the Irish Free State, Canada 
with the latter and Southern Rhodesia. Despite the 
difficulty caused by the British decision that negotia- 
tion with the Free State was impossible pending the 
settlement of the outstanding difficulties between the 
countries over the breach of the Irish treaty, the Free 
State delegates were able to accomplish something and 
to establish friendly relations with the personnel of the 
other delegations. Clearly, however, the nature of the 
exports of the State forbids much hope of a substantial, 
development of inter-imperial trade save with the 
United Kingdom. 

Valuable as were the results in the economic sphere, 
the political implications were of far greater import- 
ance. As already mentioned, the Conference had to 
face the issue of the relations of inter-imperial prefer- 
ences to the most favoured nation clauses of treaties 
with foreign powers. It was resolved that these pre- 
ferences must be maintained apart from treaty rela- 
tions, which means essentially that the Conference has 
homologated and reafiirmed the doctrine of the Confer- 
ence of 1926 that relations between the Dominions are 
not regulated by international law. If, of course, they 
were so regulated, it would clearly be impracticable 
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for the Bystern to v/ork, as the advantages conceded 
hetw'cen the parts of the Empire vmuld enure to foreign 
pov-'crn, unless and until all treaties vdth most favoured 
nation clauses were abrogated, a step of dubious value 
to British foreign trade and relations. This is’ a most 
important result, for it meansthat the need of economic 
unity has interposed a most substantial barrier in the 
way of the development of the tendency to stress 
the sovereignty and independence of each unit of the 
Empire. Incidentally it afforded a strong support to the 
Briti.sh contention that its differences vdtb the Irish 
Free State ought to be decided by a domestic tribunal 
and not by one on v/hieh sat a foreign arbitrator. 

A. further most important agreement pledgetl the 
United Kingdom and Canada to the effect tbat,if either 
Covemment is satisfied that the system of preference 
in respect of any class of commodities is being frus- 
trated through the State action of any foreign country, 
it v/ill use its povmrs of prohibition of import to secure 
the effective operation of the preferences vrhioh it has 
granted. This clause, of course, is directed essentially 
against Bu.s.sian dumping of v/heat, and especially 
timber under the five years’ plan, but specific mention 
was deliberately avoided. The principle is of import- 
ance, for it meets the contention of the Dominion that 
no pireferencT} vmuld avail to aid timber against dump- 
ing; and the same plea has been adduced by the Scandi- 
navian countries, the other great historic source of 
British timber imports. In this point as in general the 
agreements are not intended to prevent other forms of 
Empire trade being developed, though the immediate 
object is to encourage fuller u.se of the opportunities of 
exchange of Empire commodities on reasonable terms. 
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(6) Tie relations betry-een tie Dominions ^TirT India 
stand on a distinct footing from tbeir relations inter se. 
T?n> depends essentialLj on tie fact tbat. tiere 
is normally freedom of intercourse betyreen tie Do- 
minions. tbon^ each, exercises tie widest power of 
exclusion of other British subjects at its discretion, the 
> Dominions definitely have closed their doors to the 
• fmTTiTOT attnn of Ihdians. The principle of such exclusion 
has been recognised by India on the score of the right of 
each part of the Empire to regulate the composition of 
its own population, and to foRow such a policy as mav 
best accord with its own views of the wisest method in 
which to build up its social and economic structure. 
The principle of inter-imperial equality, however, has 
one satisfactory eSect. It has iudneed the Domimons 
to recognise that they may be subjected at pleasure 
by the Ihdiau Govemmeut to srmflar conditions of 
exclusion to those which they impose. This principle, 
enunciated at the Imperial Conference of 1917, was 
reinforced by the Conference of 1915 with the recogni- 
tion that it was proper that Indians lawfully domiciled 
in the Dominions shonld be permitted to bring into 
them their wives and minor children, assuming that 
such marriages were de facto monogamous. This was 
followed iu 1921 by the further recognition that in 
principle Indians lawfuDyreadent should not be denied 
the ordinarp right of citizenship. From this view South 
Africa expressed strong dissent, and the contest was 
renewed in 1923 when General Smuts recorded his dis- 
approval of the formation of any resolutions by the 
Conference when Tman rr t ii iy could not be achieved, and 
when, on the contrary, the In dian delegates pressed for 
reconsideration of the whole issue by the Union and 
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for direct negotiations mth the stationing of an agent 
of the Indian Government in the Union to represent 
Indians there resident, and to act as an intermediary 
between them and the Union Grovemment. 

The proposal, in its recognition of the right of the 
Government of India to interest itself in Indians 
domiciled abroad, was repulsed by General Smuts, 
who insisted that there could be no question of ex- 
tending pohfi cal rights to Indians, and that for economic 
reasons the Union must safeguard herself against their 
competition. General Smuts’ position was difficult. 
The laws of the Transvaal forbidding acquisition of 
landed property by Indians had been circumvented in 
various ways, and the activity of the Indians in petty 
trade was an object of envy to their competitors, often 
themselves immigrants or descendants of immigrants 
into the Union, The Asiatic Inquiry Commission of 
1920-21 presented recommendations which were car- 
ried out in part by the Gk)vemment, resulting in the 
further lowering of Indian status in the Union, and 
the feeling there against Indians was so marked that 
the ministry, after the Conference of 1923, proceeded 
to introduce a Class Areas Bill to segregate Indians in 
urban areas. The measure aroused deep resentment in 
the community and was not passed before the fall of 
the Smuts a dminis tration. In 1926, when Indians were 
included in the Colour Bar legislation, permitting ex- 
clusion of non-Europeans from skilled mining and other 
work, it reappeared as the Areas Reservation, and Ln- 
migration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, 
which was followed by the visit of a delegation from 
India to study the issue on the spot. This led to a 
fo rma l conference at Cape Town in December 1926 
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and January 1927, which achieved a most important 
agreement. 

Under this agreement both Governments reaffirmed 
their recognition of the right of the Union to use all 
just and legitimate means for the maintenance of 
Western standards of life. The Union Government 
recognised that Indians domiciled in the Union who 
were prepared to conform to Western standards of life 
should be enabled so to do. Por those Indians in the 
Union who might desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government would organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where Western 
standards were not required. Union domicile would be 
lost after three years’ continuous absence from the 
Union, in agreement with the revision it was proposed 
to make of the general law relating to domicile; emi- 
grants under the assisted emigration scheme who de- 
sired to return to the Union within the period of three 
years would be allowed to do so only on refunding the 
cost of the assistance given. The Government of India 
recognised its obhgation to look after such emigrants 
on arrival in India. The admission into the Union of 
the wives and minor children of Indians permanently 
domiciled in the Union would be regulated by the 
terms of the Imperial Conference Resolution of 1918. 
In the expectation that the diffi culties with which 
the Union had been confronted would be materially 
lessened by the agreement, and to secure that the 
agreement should come into operation imder the most 
favourable auspices, the Union Government agreed not 
to proceed further with the Areas BUI. Provision was 
made for the stationing in the Union of an agent of the 
Indian Government in order to secure continuous and 
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effective co-operation between the two Governments, 
and Mr. Srinivasa Sastii, who had long been a pro- 
tagonist in expressing Indian views, was selected as 
the first inciunbent of the ofiB.ce. 

Successful in its own way as this agreement was, it 
did not prevent difficulties arising. It was the hope of a 
considerable section of the Dutch population that the 
agreement meant the deportation of a large number of 
Indians, but this expectation was not fulfilled, and, on 
the other hand, the land difficulfy in the Transvaal 
revived. In 1919 an Act^ had been passed to prevent 
companies controlled by Indians from holding land, 
and thus evading the Gfold Law of 1908 which forbade 
Asiatics doing so, but in a number of cases this pro- 
hibition had been evaded, without breach of the letter 
of the law but in defiance of its spirit. It was proposed, 
therefore, by the Gkivemment of the Union to legislate 
by the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill to 
meet these evasions, and to diminish substantially the 
future possibility of Asiatics holding land or trading in 
the province. As a result of this and other difficulties a 
further Conference met in January and February 1932 
and achieved agreement. It was recognised that, as 
eighty per cent of the Indians in the Union were Union 
bom,“ it was hopeless to contemplate their settlement 
in India, and the two Governments therefore agreed 
to co-operate in seeking to secure settlement elsewhere, 
a representative of the Indians in the Union assisting 
them if so desired by the community. Otherwise the 
agreement of 1927 was confirmed, and the Indian 

^ War Government of the British Dominions, pp. 319-21. 

^ The TndiflTis are foruid chiefly in Natal (160,000), Transvaal (20,000), 
Cape (6000); the Orange Pree State has successfully excluded them. Of. 
Hofmeyr, South Africa (1631), pp. 300-305. 
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Government agreed to continue to maintain an agent 1 
in the Union. Considerable concessions were made as 
to land-holding as regards lands acquired up to March 
1, 1930, by companies, and it was agreed that an im- 
partial commission should investigate individual cases, 
and that on their report the Minister of the Interior 
should be empowered to withdraw specified areas of 
land from the operation of the Gold Law forbidding 
the occupation of land by coloured persons. This power 
would apply also in the future. 

while matters in the Union are thus regulated on 
a rather narrow basis, and while Indians enjoy less 
privilege in the matter of immigration than do the 
Japaneseimder anagreement made informallyin 1930,^ 
their position in the other Dominions is on the whole 
more favourable. Immigration is shut ofi, and Canada 
unquestionably thus affords better treatment imder 
treaty and informal agreement to Japanese than is 
granted to Indians. Japanese up to 160 “ a year new- 
comers are permitted entry, while Indians are entirely 
refused entiy save for mere visits. Nor has Canada been 
able to induce British Columbia to accord Indians the 
franchise from which they are excluded by the province, 
with the result that they are also excluded from the 
federal franchise. Otherwise the issue is not there of 
much concern owing to the small number of Indians 
resident. The same remark applies to the Common- 
wealth, and the result of the doctrine of inter-imperial 
equality has been that both the Commonwealth and 
Queensland have legislated to accord the vote to 
Indians, and the former has allowed them to receive 

^ Joum. Pari* Emp. xii. 1058-70. 

= Ibid, 3 r. 614, 616. Cf. Brady, Canada (1932). pp. 170-74. 
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3ld age pensionB. New Zealand rigidly excludes under 
icts of 1920 and 1931, but does not otherwise penalise; 
Newfoxmdland has no attractions to offer, and the 
Irish Free State maintains the British doctrine of free- 
dom of entry, and no discrimination save t£at the 
franchise is restricted to frish citizens. 

No doubt the matter is not wholly satisfactory. The 
suggestion has even been made that the day may come 
when In(Ba may appeal to the League of Nations to 
take up the issue of the right of migration, and it is 
possible that at some future time the activities of the 
League may extend beyond the present doctrine that 
immigration is essentially a matter of domestic juris- 
diction, so that it cannot be dealt with either by the 
League Council or the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.^ The most important factor in the 
situation is the attitude of Japan, which endeavoured 
to secure the right of m^ation as a fundamental 
principle recognised by the League, and which has 
never acquiesced in the justice of the policy of the 
reservation of areas by nations as their inviolable pre- 
serves, especially when, as in the case of Australia, the 
local population and such immigration as it permits 
fail to fill up the territory at any adequate rate. It is 
significant that one of the reasons which induced 
Dominion refusal to accept the Geneva Protocol of 
1924 was the belief that it might in some measure 
handicap them in their maintenance of the doctrine 
that immigration issues were of purely domestic 
concern. 

It is significant of the difficulty of relations between 
India and the Dominions that it proved impossible 
^ Wheaton, Iniemaiiimal Law (ed. Keith), i. 574, COO. 
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at Ottawa to reacli any agreements as to trade rela- 
tions between these countries, though India definitely 
adopted the principle of a preferential agreement with 
the United Kingdom. Further development of relations 
may doubtless be expected in the course of time. 
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nationality, 118 

Bishops of dhurch of England, Icgol 
status of, in Dominions, 432-5; 
former precedence of, 449 
Blachford, Lord, secures legalisation 
of position of colonial clercv in 
England, 434 

Blair, Hon. A. G., Minister of Rail- 
ways, Canada, rcs^ation of, in 
1994, 167 s. 

Blake, Hon. Edword, Minister of 
Justice, Canada, 281 
Bloemfontein as headquarters of 
AppeUate Division, Supreme 
Court, 261, 362 

Blue ensign displa^^ed by Dominion 
naval forces, 124 

Blythe, E., representative of Iivh 
Free State to League of Nations, 

> 408 

Bono vacantia belong to Crown, 9S 
Bon&r Law, Rt. Hon* A., admits in 
« 1920 right of Dominion.* to secede, 

. 60 

Bond, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, Premier 
Uf Now'foundland, 167 
Bondclzworts, unutisfactoiy treat- 
ment of, in Union of South Africa, 
373, 456 

Boothby, Mr. Justice, perverse judge- 
ments of, in South Australia, 25. 
257 

Borden, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert R., 
Prime Minister of Canada (1911- 
1920), 9, 10. 40. 00, 140. 107, I".**. 
203, 249, 404. 415 

Bothn, Rt. Hon. L.. Prime Minister 
of Union of South Africa (1910- 
1919), 8,167 ^ ^ 

Boundary of Irish Free State, settle- 
ment of. 275 

Bovdcll. Hon. T.. Mitust-r ol 
lAbonr, rcinnvcd from Union 
I Ministry in 1929. I67 
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Bxazil, no ffiptt ftrciftl arrangements 
Trith, 76 D. 

Bribery of constituencies by public 
Tvoiks, 187, 239 

British belligerency, pon^ of Do- 
minions to modify effects of, 222, 
411 

British Columbia, settled colony, 94; 
entry into federation, 109; Legisla- 
tive*Assembty,194; representatioif 
in House of Commons, 194; in Sen- 
ate, 201; relariona to federation, 
291, 299, 30D. 301, 317, 332; posi- 
tion of Britisb Indians, 489 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
meaning of term, 90 
British Consul, duty to control mer- 
chant shipping, 32 
British Consular Courts, see Extra- 
territorial iurisdictioB 
British Consular Service used by 
Domimons, 394 

British Dominions, technical sense of 
term, 89; part of dominions, 90 n. 
Britisb Empire, Dominions as parts 
of, 90 

Britisb Empire Order awarded for 
Dominion services, 446 
British Empire seat on League of 
Nations C^undl, 47 
British fleet, source of Dominion 
security, 414 

British Government, degree of cou- 
over Dominion action, 50-53, 
131-3; no lonrar acts as intermedi- 
ary between JSong and Irish Free 
State, 68; uses its influence to 
seonre Cana^an federation, 286; 
to induce 'Western Australia to 
enter Commonwealth, 289 
British Indians, position as to Do- 
minion, provincial, and State fran- 
chise, 194, 195; in Dominions, 485- 
491 

British Law Ascertainment Act, 
1859, 264 

British 3Iini5ters abroad may be 
used by Dominions, 394 
British nationality, 117-19 
British Nationalitv and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1914-22, 62, 63, 117, 
466, 467 

British North America Acts, 1867- 
1930, 34, 60, 94, 100, 101, 107, 126, 
129, 256, 307, 317, 322, 323, 329; 
Senate of Canada reorganised by 
Act of 1915, 201; sabsidies of pro- 
vinces legnlated by Acts of 1907 
and 1930, 109, 312 


British Settlements Act, 1887; illegi- 
timate USB of, in respect of Boss 
Demndency, 459, 460 
Briti^ ships, common status of, 30 
British subjects, imperial legislative 
control over, ^6; imperial treaties 
secure advantages for all, 76, 77, 
399; or impose obligations, 398, 
399; importance of securing com- 
mon status, 62-4; ownership of 
British ships to be restricted to, 
30 

British War Cabinet, 1917>-18, 9, 10 
Brown, Hon. George, promotes Can- 
adian federation, 287 
Bruce, Bt. Hon. S. H., C.H., Prime 
Minister of Commonwealth (d Aus- 
tralia (1923-29}, hon. minister 
from 1932, 150, 191, 228, 355, 
426 n. 

Burden of defence expenditure 
home by Dnited Kingdom, 431 
Burke's Act, 1782, application of, to 
Domixuon jndgea, 257 
Buxton, Viscount (now Bail), Gor- 
emor-Gencral of the Union of 
South Africa (1914-20), 162 
Bvng, Lord, Governor-General of 
'Canada (1921-26), 16, 148, 149 

Canada, federation, 4, 96; Groveroor* 
General, 16, 137, 138, 149; reserva- 
tion of bills, 21; Statute of West- 
minster, 23; extra- teiritoriolpower, 
23, 24; Mteration o! Imperial Acta, 
24-7; mercbBnt8hipping,27-32; ad- 
mimlty legislation, 32-4; constitu- 
tional change, 34, 35,107-10; appeal 
to Privy Counc^ 36, 267, 307-9; 
pardon, 36, 37, 263, 284; honours, 
37, 38, 444, 445; imperial legisla- 
tion,38-42; foreign negotiations, 45, 
67-78, 388, 389, 391, 393, 399, 400, 
405, 407, 40S; League of Nations, 
47, 48; treaties, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55; secession, 58-61; national- 
ity, 62-4, 119-21; inter-imperial re- 
lations, 78-82; arbitration, 82-4; 
flag, 124, 125; legal basis of re- 
^onrible government, 100, 101; 
^vy Council, 163; parties, 173-8; 
civil service, 174-6; ffigh Commis- 
sioner, 189, 190, 191, 192; House of 
Commons, 194, 197; Senate, 201- 
204; control of finance, 244; privi- 
leges, 253; judicial tenure, 256, 
257; origin of federation, 285-7; 
method, 290-92; chacacteriatics, 
292-6; status of provinces, 296-302; 
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judiciaiyt 907-9; financial relations 
with provinces, 311-13; creation of 
provinces, 317, 318; division of 
powers, 321-4; interpretation of 
constitution, 324-38; liberty of sub- 
jects, 382, 383; military and air 
forces, 415-17; naval forces, 424, 
426, 42J; religious issues, 439; 
inter -imperial preferences, 476, 
477, 481, 483, 484; relations with 
India, 480 

Canadian development of manofac- 
tures, 241; use of American capital, 
477 n. 

Canadian domicile, 120 
Canadian National Railway branches, 
Senate refuses to sanction, 203 
Canadian nationality, 120, 121, 123 
Canadian Nationals Act, 1921, 121 
Canadian provinces, Acts not sub- 
ject to imperial control, 22 n.; con- 
stitutional change, 34, 35, 107-10; 
Statute of Weatm^ater, 42-4, 220; 
legal basis of responsible govern- 
ment, 101; Lientenant-Govemors, 
135; Lemlative Assemblies, 194, 
197; Colonial Laws Vali^ty Act, 
1863, no longer applicable, 220; 
appeals to Privy Council, 266, 267; 
pardon, 283, 284; Agents-General, 
295; status, 296-302; judiciary, 
305-9; finance, 311-13; powers, 322- 
348 

Canberra, Australian federal capital, 
319, 450 

Cape of Good Hope, responsible 
govemment, 4, 95; as ceded colony, 
93; now province of Union (1910), 
relation to Union of Sonth Africa, 
358, 359, 360, 301, 362, 307, 370; 
native franchise, 21, 196, 197, 208, 
361 

Cape Town, seat of Union Parlia- 
ment, 362 

Capital oases, Useoutive Council 
advises on, 283; in Newfoundland, 
282; in Union of l^nth Africa, 282 , 
Carnarvon, Earl of, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1874^78), 
abortive plan for federation of 
South Africa, 338, 339 
Cartier, Hon. Sir George, Mac- 
donald’s colleague in Queb^, 174 
Caucus system of control in Labour 
parties, 179, 219 

Ceded colonies, prerogative power to 
legislate for, 91, 92 
Certificate &om High Court of 
Australia essential in certain cases 


of appeal, 267, 342; 'normally 
refused, 306 
Certiorari, writ of, 259 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Sir Austen, 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 70, 456 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1895-1903), 303 
Ghanalw crisis in 1922, 427 n. 
(^annel of correspondence between 
Dominion and British Govern- 
ments, 190,462,463; betweenStates 
and British Government, 302 
Ghargt d*affa{Tea left at the Vatican 
as British protest in place of 
Minister, 58 

Charlottetown, Conferenceat, ml864, 
of representatives of Canadian 
maritime provinces, 290 
Chelmsford, Lord, Govraior of 
Queensland, grants dissolution to 
Mr. Philp, 157 

Chief Justice aots in vacancy of 
Governor-C^neral or Governor, 
136 

China, British extra-territorial juris- 
diction in (Order in Council, 
March 17, 1925), applicable to 
Dominion subjects, 65 
Chinese, legislation in Canadian 
provinces as to, 332 
Church of England, legal position of, 
432-5 

Church of Promce of South Afnca, 
434, 435 ... 

Church of Scotland, position of, m 
Dominions, 435 

Citizenship in Dominions, see Nation- 
ality; as basis of franchise in Union 
of South Africa and Irish Free 
State, 197 

Chvil List of King defrayed by 
United Kingdom alone, 134 
Civil Service Commissioners, m 
Chnada, 185; in Australia, 186, 
187; in New Zealand, 187, 188; in 
the Union, 188, 189; in Irish Free 


State, 189 ,di n 

Divil Service in Dominions, 1°**^ 
3ivil uniforms, the King's anthonty 
for wearing of, 450 
ZMm by petition of right agamst 
the Crown, 98 n.^ 143 , „ * 1 , 

■Hatta Arftas Bill. Union of South 


Africa, 486 

Dlosure of debate, 249, 250 
Doal Honrs Convention Approved 
by Union of South Africa, 404 
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Coast Garrison Force, Union of 
South Africa, 420 

Coastal defence of Irish Free State 
undertaken by United Kingdom, 
427 

Coasting trade, colonial control orer, 
conceded in 1869, 5; reiterated in 
1931, 31 

Coin offences, imperial Ic^slation 
as to (16 & 17 Viet. c. 48), 264 r 
Coinage Act, 1870, 133 n. 

Coinage prerogatire not delegated 
to Govcmor^General, 129 
Colcnso, Br., Bishop of Natal, 434, 
435 

Collision regulations. Dominion 
poorer to enact, 226; in Australia, 
357 

Colonial Bonndarics Act, 1895, 485 
Colonial Conference, 1902, rccom* 
mends preference, 476 
Colonial Conference, 1907, 423; re- 
solution as to Imperial Conference, 
461, 462; on preferences, 476; 
secures revision of regulations as 
to judicial appeal, 266 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 
1890, 20. 32, 33, 261, 465; appeal 
lies as of right to Privy Council, 
267 

Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
24, 25. 20, 43, 104, lOG ti., 112, 
220, 224-G, 281, 465 
Colonial Merchant Shipping Con- 
ference, 1907, 6, 27 
Colonial Naval Defence Act, 1865, 
423 

Colonial Prisoners Bcmoval Acts, 
1869 and 1884, 465 
Colonial Probates Act, 1892, 467 
Colonial Solicitors Act, 1900, 467 
Colonial Stock Act, 1900, 22, 467 
Colonies, by conquest or cession, 
lair of, 91', 92; b}' settlement, Jaw 
of, 91, 92; and protectorates, 
British representatives act for, 
411; Ottawa agreements apply to, 
483 

Colony, new dcGnition of, 90 n. 
Colonr Bar legislation, Union of 
South Africa, 476 

Commander - in - Chief, Govcnior- 
Gencral os titular, 414 
Commander-In-Chief, Africa Sta- 
tion, controls South African Divi- 
sion of Royal Naval Reserve, 427 
Commerce power, of Canada, 322, 
325-8; of Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 345-52, 353, 357 


Commercial treaties, negotiation of, 
7, 45, 46, 76, 77, 394-401 

Committees of Supply and Ways 
and Means, 238, 230 

Common citizenship as bond of 
Empire, 62-4 

Common law of England, not bind- 
ing on Dominion legislatures, 24, 
25; forms basis of laws of all 
Dominionssave Qucbecand Union, 
270 

Commonwealth of Australia, re- 
sponsible government, 4, 96; 

Governor-General, 17, 137, 138; 
reservation of bOIs, 21; dis- 
aUowance of Acts, 22; Statute of 
Westminster, 23, 26; alteration 
of Imperial Acts, 24-7; merchant 
shipping, 27-S2; admiralty juris- 
diction and legislation, 32-4; con- 
stitutional change, 35, 110-12; 
appeal to Privy Council, 36, 267; 
pardon, 36, 37, 263, 284; imperial 
legislation, 38-42; secession, 58- 
61; nationality, 62-4; foreign 
affoiis, G7-78, 394-7, 405, 407, 
408, 409; inter-imperial relations, 
78-82; arbitration, 82-5; conven- 
tional basis of responsible govern- 
ment, 101; flag, 124, 125; Execu- 
tive Cooccil, 163; parties, 178-80; 
High Commissioner, 100; House 
of Representatives, 195-7, 198, 
199; Senate, 204-6; financial con- 
trol, 243, 244; judicial tenure, 257; 
High Court, 250; admiralty juris- 
diction, 262; creation, 287-90; 
method of formation, 291, 292; 
characteristics, 292-6; . status of 
States, 302-5; judicial^, 305-7, 
309-11; financial relations irith 
States, 31,3-17; territories, 318-20; 
distribution of powers, 338-41; 
interpretation of constitution, 341- 
354; miJitaiy ond air defence, 417, 
418; naval defence, 423-6; pre- 
cedence, 449, 450: inter-imperial 
preferences, 477, 478, 479, 481; 
position of Indians in, 489 

Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1930, 352 

Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
AgrcemcDt, Dec. 10, 1931, 6, 27- 
32, 90, 264 

Commonwealth of Austrah'a Con- 
stitution Act, 1900, 6. 5, 227; 
constitution, appended to Act, 00, 
111, 112, 129, 305, 316, 317, 319, 
338-41, 343, 345. 351 
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GomBumications between H^ominions 
and Imperial 6ovemnient> 100, 
462, 463 

Commmuat party of Canada, 178 
Compact theory of Canadian federa* 
tion, 108-10 

Companion of Honour' awarded for 
Hominidn aorvicea, 446 
Company law, division of power as 
to, in Cana^, 329, 330 
Comparison of Canadian and Com- 
monwealth constjtntions, 295, 296 
Comparison of United States with 
Canadian and Commonwealth con- 
stitutions, 292-5 

Compulsory jurisdiction of Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, 80, 81, 400, 405, 406, 420 
Compulsoxy militsjy service and 
training in Dominions, 417, 418, 
419 

Conciliation and Arbitmtion, Gom- 
mouTFeal^ poiren? as to, 348-50 
Conciliation OommitteGs, legality 
of, in Commonwealth, 352 
Conolosion and ratification of treaties 
and agreements, 7, 45, 46, 76, 77, 
394-401 

Confederation, British Common- 
wealth as a, vi, 67 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, 
1914, 46 

Conferences between houses of Par- 
liament, 250, 251 

Confiscatory Acts, not illegal, 234, 
300 n.; suggested reference of issues 
to arbitration, as regard Queens- 
land Acts, 1920, 276 
Conflict of industrial awards and 
legislation in Australia, 349, 350 
Conflict of Laws, rules of, raried Sn 
favour of Dominions, 469, 470 
Congregational Church of Canada 
merged in United Church, 437 
Connaught, H.E.H. Duke of, Gor- 
emor-General of Canada (1911— 
1916), simplicity of social regime 
under, 440 

Conquered colonies, prerogative 
power to legislate for, 91, 92 
Conroy, Mgr., apostolic delegate to 
Canada, 441 

Conscription, referenda in Australia, 
417; under Acts in Canada, 416; 
and Kew Zealand, 418 
Consecration of colonial bishops 
in England, 434 

Conservatives, of Canada, 173-7; of 
Upper Canada, 173 


Consolidated Bevenue Pund, Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 246 

Constituent powers of Dominions, 
34, 33, 104-16 

Constitution [Amendment Ho. 17) 
Act, 1931, Irish Free State, 147, 
235, 3B0 

Constitution Acts, of Dominions, Im- 
perial, 96, 464 

Constitution of the Irisli Free State 
(S&orstdt Eireann) Act, 1922, as 
fundamental law, 114, 115, 159, 
280 

Constitution (Schedizle I.), Art. 3, 
122; Art. 4, 128; Art. 5, 446, 447; 
Art. 7, 70; Art. 8, 438; Art. 43, 
235. 279; Art. 47, 113; Art. 49, 427; 
Art. 50, 113. 114, 159; Art. 61, 
129 

Constitntional Act, 1791, Canada, 94 

Constitutional change, rules of, 6, 7, 
20, 34-5, 104-16 

Cbastitatioaai conventions, 40, PP- 
103 

Constitutional relations of upper and 
lower houses, 201-16 

Consul-General to the United States, 
from Dish fiVeo State, 392; to 
France, 392; to Portuguese East 
Africa from Union, 392 

Consular services of Dominions, 392 

Consuls from foreign countries in 
Dominions, 401, ^2 

Contract with ^vomment needs 
Parliamentary appropriation, 245, 


387 ^ 

Contracte by Governments subject 
to parliamentary sanction, 387; 
prinriple invoked by Hr. Ue 
Vitiera, vii 

Control of immigration, see Immigra- 
tion 

Conventional limitation on exercise 
of power does not imply diminu- 
tion of sovereignty, 30, 31 
Conventions, ece Treaties 
Conventions negotiated underLsbour 

Organisation of Ijcague of Nations, 
403, 404 ^ . 

Cook, Rt. Hon. Sir J., Prune 

t-r nf the Commonwealth (1913- 


1914), 205 , ^ , 

Cook Islands, New Zealand control 


over, 458, 459 

-operation between Jlmirters or 
Dominions and United Kingdom 
It foreign Courts, S3 , . 

pyright, control over, conceded to 
Dominions in 1911, 6 
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Copyright Act, 1911, 235, 278, 279, 
466 

Copyright (Amendment) Act, 1931, 
Canada, 467 

Copyright (PreserrntJon) Act, 1929, 
Imh Free State, 235, 279 
Corrupt practices, ndes as to, 200, 
201 

Cosgrave, W, T., President of the 
Council, Irish Free State, 15, 167? 
219, 241, 249, 421 

Council lor Defence, Irish Free State, 
422 

Council of Defence, Union of South 
Africa, 421 

Council of I,eague of Xations, Do- 
minions as possible members of, 
47; election of Canada, 48; of Irish 
Free State, 47 

Countiy party in Australia, 179 
Court of Appeal in Dominions, 260 
Court of Appeal in England, de- 
cisions on English laur of, not 
, necessarily binding on Dominion 
' courts, 270 

Court of Conciliationand Arbitration, 
Commonu’caltfa of Australia, 306, 
348-50 

Court of Exchequer, Canada, see Ex- 
chequer Court 

Courts Martial, no appeal to courts 
of law from, 26S; see ^fortial law 
Courts Martial, Naval, 424 
Covenant of League of Nations, see 
League of Nations Covenant 
CrcdeDtials of diplomatic agents, 53, 
391 

Crimes Act, 1932, Australia, 385 
Criminal appeals discouroged by 
Privy Council, 268 
Criminal jurisdiction of English 
Courts over offences committed 
overseas, 65, 66, 467, 408; over 
Governors, 142 

Criminal legislation, by the provinces 
‘of Canada, validity' of, 334; no ap- 
peal to Privv Council allowed, 208 
Criminal liability of Governor, 142 
Cripps, Hon. Sir Stafford, Iv.C«, 
M.P., 66 n., 78, S3 
Criticisms of Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, 271-3 
Crown in Commonwealth and States, 
Acts binding on, 345; legal rela- 
tions of, not separate juristic per- 
sons, 304, 305; see King, H.SI. the 
Customs agreement of Southern 
Rhodesia and Union of South 
Africa, 1930, 377 


Customs legislation, ambit of Do- 
minion power as to, 229, 230; pro- 
cess of, in Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 241 . 


Bail Eireann, 103, 104, 168, 197, 
216, 219; cannot be dissolved 
by a defeated Govemment, 104, 
219 

Dandurand, Hon. R., represents 
Canada on League Council, 408 
Deadlock in Canada as immediate 
cause of federation, 286 
Deadlocks, between houses of Parlia- 
ments, measure to solve, in 
Canada, 202; Commonwealth of 
Australia, 205, 206; Union of 
South Africa, 207, 208; Newfound- 
land, 209; New South "Wales, 210; 
Victoria, 211; South Australia, 
212, 213; Tasmania, 213, 214; 
Western Australia, 214, 215; 

Irish Free State, 215, 216 
Death duties, Dominion legislative 
power as to, 230; Canadian pro- 
rincial powers as to, 331, 332 
De Chair, Admiral Sir Dudley, 
Governor of New South Wales 
(1924^0), dispute of, with Mr. 
Long, 154, 155 

Declaration of London, 1909, on 
naval prize law, 7 

Declaration of neutrality, see Neu- 
trality 

Declaration of rights in Irish Free 
State constitution, 379-81 
Declaration of war, effect on Do- 
minions, 71, 222, 410, 411; see 


Default of New South Woles, 1931- 
1932, 314, 315 

Defeat of ministrr, action on, 172 
I>efcRCR, Chap. XVII.; tee Contents; 
OS cause of Canadian federation, 
286; of Commonwealth, 288 
Defence Act, 1912, amended in 1922, 
Union of South Africa, 156, 419 
Defence Committee, Australia, 418 
Defence Council, Canada, 416; Union 
of South Africa, 421 - 

Defence of Dominions, 414-431 
Defence power, ambit of, during 
war period, in Australia, 22B, 353; 
in Canada, 228 

Delay, criticism of, against Privy 
Council, 272 

Delegated legislation, instances of, 
232, 236-8, 353 

Bcleffatus non potest detegtiTe% doc- 
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trine not applicable to legislatures, 
231 

Denominational education, 44l>3{ 
in Canada, 324, 334<7 
Departments of External Affairs in 
Dominions, 388, 389; as channels 
of correspondence, 463 
Dcpcndeilbics of Dominions, Aus* 
tralia, 319, 320; New Zealand, 458- 
460; Union of South Africa, 370-76 
Deportation of agitators from Union 
of South Africa in 1914. 74, 276; 
of Pacific Islanders from Australia, 
354; of other persons, 385 
Deputies of Gorcmor-General or 
GoTemor, 13G 

De Valera, Eamon, President of 
Council of Irish Free State since 
1932, formerly leader of the 
opposition, 61, 65, 66, 70, 84, 
160, 167, 168, 182, 216, 241, 248, 
249, 368, 380, 384, 395, 422, 480 
Development of Dominion auto- 
nomy, summary of, 3-13 
De Villters, Hon. J., Appellate 
Division of Union Supreme Court, 
on Union sovereignty' in South- 
West Africa, 372 

Do VilUera, Lord, as aoting Governor- 
General of Union (1914), 156 
De Waal, Hon. Sir N. F., Ad- 
ministrator of Cape of Good Hope 
(1910-25), 367 

Differential duties, reservation of 
bills as to, IGl 

Dinglcy tariff, ono cause of Canadian 
preference of 1897, 476 
Diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion of the Dominions, 52-6, 213, 
301-4 

Diplomatic immunities not accorded 
to High Commissioners, 190; hut 
to Ministers in Dominions from 
foreign states, 393 
Diplomatic unity of the British 
Empire, 48-54 

Direct taxation, alone permitted to 
Canadian provinces, 321, 330, 
331; formerly given to Union 
provinces, 364, 308 
Disallowance of Dominion and State 
legislation, 21-3, 130; not usual 
at fcdoml request, of State Acts, 
206; of Act of Secession, 67, 130 
Disallowance of provincial legisla- 
tion in Canada, 299, 300 
Dismissal of Government, when 
justifiable, 136, 158, 159, 247 
Dissolution of lower house of Farlia- 


ment, position of Governor as to, 
104, 147, 148-53, 219, 247; de- 
cision of ministry as to, 169, 247 
Dissolution of upper house of Parlia- 
ment, Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 205, 206; Union of 

South Africa, 207, 208; Victoria, 
211; South Australia, 212 
Distribution of powers between 
federation and provinces in Can- 
ada, 321-4; between Common- 
wealth and States, 338-41 
Distribution of raw materials, not 
within province of League of 
Nations, 408 

Divergence of view botweeri Privy 
Council and House of Lords, 270‘ 
Divorco jurisdiction in Canada, 333 
Doherty, Hon. C. J., Minister of 
Justice, Canada, on disallowanco 
of provincial Acts. 300 
Dominion, style of, 89 
Dominion control of military and 
air defence, 414, 415; of naval 
defence, 423-5 

Dominion judges, eligibility of, to 
sit on Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, 275 
Dominion mandotes, 452-8; Naum, 
320; New Guinea, 320; South-West 
Africa, 370-76; Western Samoa, 
452-5 

Dominion nationality, 62-4. 110-25 
Dominion naval forces, 425-7 
Dominion status, definition of, by 
Imperial CoDfercncc of 1926, 12, 
13 

Dominions and League of Nations, 
46-8, 402-4, 455-8 

Dominions Office, 4G2, 474; are 
Secretary' of Stoto for Dominion 
Affoirs 

Dominions Royal Commhtsion, 474 
Drafting of governmental bills, 250 
Dragon sent to St. John's to secure 
peace, 255, 386 

Dumping, by Russia, to be counter- 
acted by Ottawa Agreement with 
Canada, 481, 484 

Duration of Parliament, IDS; ex- 
tension of, 153, 154 
Duration of trade agreements be- 
tween Dominions, 478; of Ottawa 
agreements between United King- 
dom and Dominions, 4S2 
Durham. Earl of, proposals in 1839- 
1839 for Fclf-govcmmcnt of Do- 
minions, 3, 4. 5 
Dutch, etc Languages 
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Dutch Beforzned Church, Dmou of 
South Africa, 436, 437 

Eastern Districts Local Division of 
Supreme Court of South Africa, 
260 

Ecclesiastical intervention in poIiti> 
cai issues, 174, 440-43 
Ecclesiastical precedence, 440 
Ecclesiastical prerogative of CroTm^ 
432, 433 

Education, constitutional issues as to 
control of, in Canada, 322, 334-7; 

Denominational education 
Edirard "VL-, Parliament repeals re- 
stiictions in Act of Henrj Vm., 
39 

Egypt, Sritish extra-territorial j aria- 
diction in (Egypt Order in Council, 
July 28, 1930), 65, 469 
Electoral petitions, no appeal to 
Privy Council in, 200, 201 
Electoral procedure in Dominions, 
etc., 198, 199 

Elgin, Lord, Governor-General of 
^nada (1847-^4), introduces re- 
sponsible government, 3; attacked 
at Slontreal in 1849, 255 
Emergency poirers in Dominion, 
383, 384 

Emigration from United Kingdom, 
474-6 

Empire j^Iarketing Board, 472 
Empire Settlement Act, 1922, 474 
En^is^* Languages 

latr, see Common Law of 
Ei^land 

Enquiries into industrial conditions, 
limited power of Commonwealth 
legi^tion as to, 346, 347 
Enten/ef relation of Dominions and 
the United Kingdom as an, 57 
Escheats, belong to Grown, 98; in 
Canada, 297 

Ethiopia, British extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in (Abyssinia Order in 
Council, Dec. 19, 1913), 65 
Evolution of federation in Canada 
and Australia, 285-90 
Evolution of the Union of South 
Africa, 358-60 

Ez post facto legislation forbidden 
in Irish Pree State, 235, 279 
Excellency, style of, 447, 448 
Excess Profits Tax Bill, Newfound- 
land, 209 

Exchequer Court of Canada, 265, 308; 

appeal from, to Privy Council, 267 
Excise duties, Australian States may 


not levy, 352; nor Canadian pro- 
vinces, 331 

Exclusive powers of Commonwealth 
Parliament, 340 

Executive and Parliamentary con- 
trol of foreign policy, 388-91 

Executive Committee of South- 
West Africa, 373, 374 • 

Executive Committees of Union pro- 
vinces, 363, 364 

Executive Council, 163-8; Irish Free 
State, powers given to, 147 

Exemption of Crown from liability 
except under statute, 98 

Exemption of Governmental pro- 
perty from taxation, in Canada, 
313; in Commonwealth, 345 

Exemption of High Commissioners, 
Agenta-General, etc., from income 
tax, 190 

Exeq^naturs of consuls, countersig- 
nature of, by Dominion minister, 
54, 401, 402 . 

Exile, pardon may be made con- 
ditional on, 283 

Ezraenditure, issue of warrants by 
Govemor-(3eneral for, 243, 244; 
made without Parliamentary ap- 
propriation is invalid, 245, 387, 
395; position of Governor-General 
if money is to be spent in anticipa- 
tion of authorisation, 244; power 
of Commonwealth to older by 
State, 349 

Explosive Substances Act, 1883, pun- 
ishment of offences under, in ^g- 
land, 468 

Export duties, Canadian provinces 
cannot levy, 331 

Extension of duration of Parliament, 
153, 154 

External affairs, 7, 8, 45-57, 67-78, 
131-3, 388-413; (Commonwealth 
power as to, 339 

External sovereignty of Dominions, 
45-57 

Extinction of legislature, double 
power of, 233 

Extradition Act, 1870, 26i, 465; 
1873, 465 

Extradition Convention, 1932, be- 
tween United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc., and Portugal, 
396 

Extra-territorial jurisdiction of Brit- 
ish Crown applies even to Do- 
minion subjects, 65, 66 

Extra-teizitorial legislative power of 
Pominiona, 23, 24, 226-30; not of 
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provuicesy 44, 230; nor of States, 
43, 44, 228 

Federal, significance of term, 321 
Federal Council of Australasia Aefc, 
1885. 291 

Fodenl jurisdiction of State courts 
in Austi&lia, 308<11 
Federal loans, Commonweattli can 
exempt from State taxes, 360 
Federal officers, salaries of, taxable 
‘ 1^ pTOTinces of Canada, 338; not 
by States of Australia, '343; except 
by ^deral authority, 310 
Federation, inaccnrate as description 
of British Commonwealth, 57 
Fenians, meusco of, as factor in Can* 
adian federation, 286 
Ferguson, Hon. C. H., Premier of On> 
tario fl923-30}, High Commis- 
fiioner for Canada in London since 
1930^ 10S» 157, 191, 429 
Fianna Pail party in Irish Free State, 
182 

Finance, Parliamentary control over, 
238-46 

Finance Act, 1894, 466 t 
Finance Act, 1925, exempts ^Higlt 
Commissioners from income tax, 
190 

Financial Aid Convention, League of 
Nations, 1930, 73 

Financial Bmergency (State Legisla- 
tion) Act, 1932, Commonwealth of 
Australia, 315 

Financial issues, Govemoris position 
as to, 156-8 

Financial provisions of Canadian con- 
stitution, 311-13; of Common- 
wealth constitution, 313-17 
Financial Belations Act, 1913, Union 
of South Africa, 365 
Financial relations of Union and pro- 
vinces in South Africa, 365, 366 
Financial safeguards for protection 
of subjects, 386, ^7 
Fisher, Rt. Hon. Andrew, Prime 
Minister of Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia (1910-13, 1914-15), 8 
Fishery legislation (1929, c. 29), Can- 
ada, 28 n., 237 

Fishing industry, under Bominion 
con^l, 28; liodts of federalauthor- 
ity in Canada^ 326 
Fixing of prices of commodities in 
war by federal authority in Canada 
and AustraHa, 238 
Fl^, national, 124-6; of Governor- 
^neral, 450, 451 


Forbes, Rt. Hon. G. W., Premier of 
New Zealand from 1930, 180 
Forets affairs, Dominion relations 
to, 7, 8, 45-57, 67-78; executive and 
Parliamentary control over, 219, 
220, 388-91; diplomario and con- 
sular representation, 391-4; con- 
clusion and ratification of treaties, 
394-402; Xjeague of Nations and 
Dominions, 402-9; belligerency of 
Dominions, 409-11; special posi- 
tion of Ne^oundland, 411-13 
Foreign decorations, royal authority 
for acceptance and wearing of. 
460 

Foreign enlistment, imperial legisla- 
tion as to, 25 

Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870. 264, 
468, 468 

Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, Brit- 
ish jurisdiction under, 65, 66, 453, 
46^ 469 

Foreign Law Ascertainment Act, 
1859, 264 

Foreign Minuters in Dominions, 391; 
received by Governor-General, 54, 
131, 392; immunities of, 393 
Forei^ Office, we Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 
Fore^ policy of Canada, provinces 
bound by, 300-302; see Foreign 
affairs 

Foreign Iribunals Evidence Act, 
1856, 264 

Forgery Act, 1013, punishment in 
Fmglaud of offences gainst, 468 
Form of enactment of Acts, 251 
France, Dominion relations with, 73, 
91, 407; sends Ministers to Ottawa 
and Dublin, 391 

Franchise of lower houses in Do- 
minions, provinces, and States, 
193, 194 

Franoo-German war excites federal 
movement in Anstralia, 288 
Free elementaiy edncalion, as right 
under Dish FVee State constitu- 
tion, 380 

Freedom of assembly, 380; limited in 
Union of South il^ca, 384 
Freedom of conscience, 379, 880 
Freedom of inter-provincial trade in 
Canada, 313; of inter-state trade 
in Australia, 353 

Freedom of opinion and speech, 380, 
S84, 365 

Freedom of trade, as motive of feder- 
ation in Canada, 286, 287; in Aus- 
tralia, 288 
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Preedom to form associations, 380, 
384 

French language in Canada and 
Quebec, 126 

French law, in Quebec, reintroduced 
in 1774, 94, 98, 256 

French Liberals of Lower Canada, 
173 

Fugitive offenders, imperial legisla- 
tion as to, 25 * 

Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, 264, 
305, 465 

Full power from the King to negoti- 
ate and conclude treaties, 45, 46, 
48, 51 

Function, principle of equality be« 
tween United Kingdom and Do- 
minions not necessarily applicable 
to, 13 

Fundamental characteristics of the 
federal constitutions, 292-6 

Galt, Hon. Sir Alexander, first High 
Commissioner for Canada in Lon- 
don, 189 

Game, Air Vice-Marshal Sir P., Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales from 
1030, dispute of, with lyir. Lang, 
154, 155, 158, 159 

Garden Island, legislative power 
over, 226 

General Act for Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, 1928, 72, 
81, 208 n., 406, 410 

General Staffs, co-operation betu’cen, < 
in United Kingdom and Do- 
minions, 429 

Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 264, 
466 

Geneva Protocol, 1924, Dominions 
reject, 72, 405, 412, 490 

Geneva, representatives of Do- 
minions at, 403 n. 

George III. assents to Quebec Act, 
1774, 432 

German language, official recogni- 
tion in South-West Africa, 376 

German treaty, 1924, with United 
Kingdom, 401 

German treaty, 1928, with Union of 
South Africa, 77, 395, 397, 400, 
401; modified in 1932 after Ottawa 
Conference, 479 

Germany, relations with Dominions, 
63, 73, 373, 377, 391, 396, 430; 
sends Minister to Dublin, 391; in- 
formal relations with Canada, 396; 
tariff war with Canada, 400; 'ZoU- 
verein treaty of 1665, 470; claim 


for return of former colonial areas, 

. 373,430 

Gl^n, Hon. P. J., loses seat in 
Parliament, and therefore office, 
164 

Gold Law, 1908, Transvaal, aimed at 
Asiatics, 488, 489 

Government of Dominiod, empow- 
ered by Statute of Westminster, 
1931, B. 4, to agree to imperial 
legislation for Dominions, except 
in Commonwealth of Australia, 40, 
41; may accept Locarno Pact,1925, 
73; question of power to make 
bindmg agreement as to payment 
without Parliamentary sanction, 
vii, 245, 387, 305 

Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 96, 
275 D. 

Government ships, exemption from 
liability for collision, 99 

Governor of Nev^dlounffiand, Letters 
Patent creating office, 07; func- 
tions of, 134-62; channel of corre- 
spondence with British Govern- 
ment, 463 

Governor-General, appointment of, 
16-18; reservation of hills, 18-21; 
question of assent to secession bill, 
61; Iietters Patent creating office 
of, 97; prerogatives delegated to, 
134-44; relations of, with ministers, 
144-60; as agent of the Imperial 
Government, 160-62; control of ex- 
penditure, 244; dissolution and 
prorogation of Parliament, 247; re- 
turn of bOIs, 248; accredits repre- 
' sentatives to League of Nations 
and ratifies Labour conventions, 
48, 403; receives foreign Ministers, 
54, 131; as titular Commander-in- 
Chief, 414; position as to honours, 
444-8; precedence, 448; fiag, 450, 
451 

Governor-General in Council, power 
exercised by, excludes discretion 
of Governor-General, 145 n. 

Governor-General of New Zealand, 
controls Boss Dependency, 450, 
457; is chonnel of correspondence 
irith British Government, 463 

Governor-General of Union of Sooth 
Africa, control over South-West 
Africa, 375, 376; powers over 
native affairs, 384 

Governors of States, Letters Patent 
for creation of office of, 97; 
functions of, 134-62 

Great Seal of Canada, Common- 
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w-eaUh, andUmozt of South Africa, 
141 

Great Seal of the Bcalm, uses of, 
in foreign relations affecting Do* 
minions, 51, 138, 394 
Grey, £atl. Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1846-52), proposes in 
1849-^ federal clauses in Aus* 
tralian constitutions, 288 
Grey, Sir George, Goremor of Cape 
of Good Hope, advocates, in 1838, 
South African federation, 358 
Grey, Viscount, view of position of 
British Empire in League of 
Nations, 74 

GrifBth, Bt. Hon. Sir S., on re^on- 
sible government as inconsistent 
with federation, 206 
Gri^uatand West Local Division of 
Supremo Court of South Africa, 
260, 261 

Guillotine, use of, 249 

Ho3eaa corpus, appeal in Common- 
wealth from discharge under, 342; 
limitation an issue of, by English 
Courta, 471; nature of, as civil, 
268 a.* 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1670, alleged 
inabilit}’’ ot local legislation to re- 
peal; 226 n. 

Hague, Benaratioos Conference, 
1930, 391 

Hague, The, Union hlinister to, 391 
Hague Peace Coaferences,Dominion9 
not asked to participate in. 7 
Haldane, Lord, develops Imperial 
Defence Committee, 429; proposes 
reconstruction, of Privy Council, 
274, 275; views on federal constitu- 
tions, 321, 342 

Halibut Fishery Treaty, Canada and 
United States, 1923-24, 49, 399 
Hanover, Electorate and later 
dom, relations of, with United 
Kin^om, 61, 62, 71, 85 n.» 
Hanoverian subjects, British sub- 
jects during Union of Crowns, 62 
Harcourt, Bt. Hon. L., Secretary oi 
State for the Colonies (1916-15), 
suggests presence of resident minis- 
ter from Dominions as liaison 
officer in London, 19D 
Ha^, treaty between United lUng- 
dom and, advantages for Do- 
minions under, 76 n., 399 
Healy, Timothy, first Govemor-Gefi- 
eral of the Irish Free State (1922- 
1928), 135 


Henry Statute of, as to obedi- 
ence to defac/o sovereign, 39 
Henry VIll., declares England an 
Empire, 91; seeks to bind nc.vt 
Parliament, 38, 39 
Hereditary honours unpopular in 
Dominions, 444, 445 
Hertzog, Gen. Hon. J. B. hL, Prime 
JUinister of Union of South Africa, 
' 15, 59, 60, 69, 167, 190, 370, 377. 
421 

High Commissioner for Canada in 
London, 189, 190, 191* secures 
alteration in Finance Act, 1894, 
406 

High Commissioner for Common- 
wealth of Australia in London, 
190, 191 

Kgh Commissioner for Dish Free 
State in London, 190; as channel 
of communication with H.M. the 
King, 68 

High ^mmissioncrforSoutli Africa, 
office of, 161, 162 

High Commissioner for Union of 
South Africa in London, 100 
High Commissioners for Dominions 
as channel of cotrcspoodonce with 
United Kingdom, 403 
High Commissionera for United 
Kingdom, in Canada, 162, 463; 
in' Commonwealth of Australia, 
162, 463; in Union of South Africa, 
162, 463 

High Court of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, 309-Zl; of Irish Free 
State, 260 

High Court of Cook and Niue 
Islands, 459 

High Court of Western Samoa, 
453 

High duties in Dominions, 240-42, 
479, 480 

^gb treason, see Treason 
Hobart Conference, 1895, 292 
Holland, aec Netherlands 
Home ^nk, depositors, refusal hj’ 
Canadian Senate of certain relief 
for, 203 

Honourable, style of, 447 
Honours, royal prerogative as to, 
37, 38, 130, 139, 304, 444-S; not 
delega^ to Governor-General, 
137, 139 

Hot pursuit, Canadian esercise of 
right of, 229 n. 

House of Lords, decisions on 
English law binding on Dominion 
courts, 270 
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Htidson Bay, territorial waters of 
Canada, 262 

Hodson^B Baj Co., territories of, 93, 
94. 317 

Hughes, Bt. Hon. W. M., Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth 
(1915-23), 150, 153, 184 
Huntington, S., protests against 
judicial inveatigatioh of Pacific 
scandal in 1873, 259 * 

Illegal action by Governor, 156-8 
Illegal taxation, protection of sub- 
ject against, 386, 387 
Illusory character of Dominion pre- 
ferential tariffs, 479, 480 
Fm AlonCt sinldng of Canadian 
vessel, 50 n., 53, 274, 393 
Immigration, control of, conceded 
to Dominions, 6; into Dominions 
from India, 82, 485-91; into 
Canada, 120; lemslative control 
over, 323; under control of 
Australian Commonwealth, 339 
Immunity of federal instrumental- 
ities, doctrine of, applied to Aus- 
tralian constitution, 338, 342, 343 
Immunity of Governors- General 
from suit, desirable to accord, 142 
Immunity of High Commissioners 
from focal jurisdiction not yet 
conceded, 192 

Imperial Acts, conferring jurisdic- 
tion on Dominion courts, 264, 
265; for Dominions, 4C4-8 
Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Ltd., 473 
Imperial Communications Advisor^' 
Committee, 473 

Imperial Conference, 461-4; General 
Smuts* demand for unanimous 
decisions, 485; for fulfilment of, 
by now (Government, 462 
Imperial Conference, 1911, 7, 8, 117, 
476 

Imperial Conference, 1917, 476, 485 
Imperial Conference, 1918, 485 
Imperial Conference, 1921, 485 
Imperial Conference, 1923, 50 n-, 
131, 397, 308, 462, 477, 485, 486 
Imperial (Gonference, 1926, 12, 13, 

‘ 16, 18, 19. 27, 50, 69, 79, 80, 90, 
131, 146, 149, 390, 396, 307, 403, 
405, 410, 463 

Imperial (ionference, 1929, 13, 20, 
22, 27, 59, 463 

Imperial C!onfercnce, 1930, 13, 17, 
20, 59. 62, 78, 133, 397, 463 
Imperial Defence College, 429 


Imperial Defence Committee, 429, 
430 

Imperial Economic Committee, 471, 
472 

Imperial forces, control of, 6 
Imperial legislation, application of, 
to Domimons, 15, 38-42, 264, 265, 
464-0; as regards actioift dono in 
Dominions, 26, 43 
Imperial l^Iilitary (Command, Union 
of South Africa, abolished in 1921, 
-419 

Imperial preference, principles of, 
476-84 

In^rial Service Order awarded for 
Dominion services, 446 
Imperial Shipping Committee, 473 
Imperial Wireless and Cable (in- 
ference, 1928, 473 
Import Duties Act, 1932, 482 
Income tax on judicial salaries, 
legality of, 104, 258; on federal 
and local salaries, 338, 343; on 
High Commissioners, etc., 190 
Indemnity Act, 1920, Imperial, 466 
Indemnity Act, of Xcw Zealand in 
1867, 382; of Xatal, 382 
Independence refused to Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, 11; see 
Secession 

India, immigration from, to Do- 
minions, 82: preferential agree- 
ment with United Kingdom, 401; 
relations with Dominions, 485-91 
Indian appeals, judges added to 
Privy Council for, 269 
In^an lands in Canada, prorincia] 
ownership of, 297, 298 
Indirect taxation forbidden to 
(Ganadian provinces, 331 
Lidustrial Disputes -Investigation 
Act, 1907 (c. 20), Canada, in- 
validity of, 326, 327 
Informal treaty negotiations, 397, 
398 

Initiative and referendum in Mani- 
toba, 232, 233 

Inncs, Sir J. Rose, C.J., Union of 
South Africa, on sovereignty in 
mandated territory, 372 
Inskip, Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas, K.C., 
Attorney -General of England 
since 1932, 66 n., 91, 280 
Inspection laws of States may bo 
cancelled by Commonwealth, 341- 
Instructions, royal, to Governor- 
General, 20, 137, 138, 141, 282, 
283; to Governors of States and 
Newfoundland, 160, 161, 282, 284; 
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not now given to Lieutenant* 
Governors of provinces, 161 
Insurance business cannot be con- 
trolled by Dominions in Canada, 
325, 326 

Intor-imperial application of inter- 
national treaties, -79. 80 
Inter-impdHal co-operation in peace 
and war as regards defence, 427-31 
Inter-imperial disputes, not to be 
derided by Permanent Court of 
International Justice, 82-5; Privy 
Council and, 276, 277, 261 
Inter-imperial economic co-opera- 
tion, forms of, 471-6 
Inter-imperial enforcement of judge- 
ments, 469-71 

Inter-imperial preference, 82, 476-84 
‘ Inter-imperial Tribunal, proposal of, 
23, 82-6, 276, 277, 281 
Internal sovereignty of Dominions, 
14-44 

International Conference on Naval 
Disarmament, ^ee London Con- 
ference and Washington Con- 
ference 

International Joint Commission, 
under Boundary Waters Treaty 
between Canada and United 
States, 407 

International Labour Oxganiaatian, 
see Labour Organisation 
International law, not applicable to 
relations of United Kingdom and 
Dominions, vi, vii, 67, 78-81, 84, 
86, 406 n., 410, 463, 464; does not 
invalidate Dominion legislation, 
236, 236; nor give foreign powers 
lights under moat favoured nation 
treaties, 483, 484 

Ihtemational position of Dominions, 
V, 12, 45-57 

International Badiotclegrapb Con- 
vention, 1927, 329 
Interpretation Act, 1889, 90 n. 
Interpretation of Canadian constitu- 
tion, 324-38; of Commonwealth 
constitution, 341-54 
Interpretation of legislation adopted 
from Imperial Act, 270; of royal 
prerogative, 270 

Inter-Stefe Commission Aot, 1912, 
Australia; 306 

Inter-State shipping in Australia, 
control of, 357 

Investitures by Governor-General, 
139 

Inviolability of domicile in Irish 
ITroo State, 379 


I &cland, Acts of 1719 and 1782 .and 
I 1783 as to, 39 
Irish Free State, creation, 11, 96; 
Governor-General, 16, 17, 18; re- 
servation of bills, 21; Statute of 
W^tminster, 23; extra-territorial 
legislation, 23, 24; alteration of 
Imperial Acts, 24-7; merchant 
^ shipping, 27-32; adminlty legisla- 
tion, 32-5; constitutional changes, 
32-5, 115, 116, 221; appeal to Privy 
Council, 36, 266, 277*80; pardon, 
36, 37, 282; honours, 37, 38, 446, 
447; imperial legislation, 38-42; 
League of Nations Council, 47; 
foreign affairs, 61, 62, 53, 54, 67- 
78, 369, 3D1, 392, 397, 399, 403, 
405, 406, 408; secession, 58-61; 
nationality, 62-4, 122-3; inter- 
imperial relations, 78-8^- arbitra- 
tion, 82-5; legal basis of re- 
sponsible government, 103, 104; 
Executive Council, 164, 168; 

parties, 182, 183; civil service, 
189; High Commissioner, 190; Dail 
Eireann, 197, 196; Senate, 206-8; 
judicial tenure, 257; otmnisation, 
260, 274; liberties of tbe subject, 
379-81; military and air defence, 
414, 421, 432; rebgion, 438, 439; 
inter-imperial preference, ^0, 481, 
483; no discrimination against 
Indians, 400 

Irish Free State (Constitution) Act, 
1922, Imperial, 39, 223 
Irish Ftee State minority, appeal to 
Privy Council as safeguard for, 
280, 281 

Irish language, official poaitiou of, 
127, 128 

Irish Republican Army, 182, 380 
Irish Seal used in place of Great 
Seal of the Realm, 51, 53, 54, 131, 
394, 397 

Irish treaty (Articles of Agreement 
fora I>eaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland), 1921, 11, 36, 69, 
78, 79, 96, 221, 427 
Isaacs, Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac A., Chief 
Justice of High Court (1930), 
Governor-General of the Common- 
wealtli of Australia (commisrion, 
Dec. 18, 1030), 17, 135, 137, 150 
Island Councils of Cook and Nine 
Islands, 456, 459 

Italy, relations with Dominions, 391, 
430; negotiations with Canada, 398; 
exchanges Himstera with Union, 
391 
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Japan, claim for liberty of immigra- 
tion, 458; defeats China, 286: 
relations of, 'n'ith Dommions, 301, 

332, 391, 395, 405, 430, A80; 
fiends Minister to Ottawa, 391 

Japanese subjects under Dominion 
legifilation in Canada, 332, 333 
Jesuits, Quebec Act of 1 888 restoring 
value of estates, 440 
Jewish cdudation in Quebec, 33(>, 
337 

Joicphinc K., sinking of Canadian 
vessel, 393 

Jndgcmcntfi, inter-imperial enforce- 
ment of, 4G9, 470 

Judges, Burrender of British control 
over appointment and removal 
of, 14, 15 

Judicial appointments, provincial 
legislation in Canada affecting, 

333, 334 

Judicial arningcments in Union of 
South Africa not under provincial 
control, 368, 3G9 

Judicial Committee Act, 1833, 35 
Judicial Committee Act, 1844, 35, 
224, 2G5. 2G0, 343 

Judicial Committee (Amendment) 
Act, 1893, 2G9 

Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 
appeals to, 15, 21, 35, 3G, 205-61, 
343, 344 

Judicial iramunit}*, 258, 259 
Judicial organisation, 259-Gl 
Judicial powers, distinction of, from 
executive and legislative, in Com- 
monwealth, 305-7 
.Judicial tenure, 25G-9, 305-7 
Judiciarv Act, 1003-20, Australia, 
262, 309 

Kanakas, see Pacifle islanders 
Kellogg Pact, 1928, 70, 203 n., 400, 
40G, 409, 430; not applicable be- 
ttreen parts of British Kmpirc, 
80 n., 400 n. 

Kidfton, Hon. W., Premier of 
Queensland (1906-7, 1908-1 IJ, 157 
King, H.M. the, in command of 
military* forces, 414; position of, 
in regard to Dominion Govem- 
mentfi, 129-34; relations of, with 
Irish Free State, 51, 01, C7, OS; 
powers, to fiat petition of right, 
143; to grant honours, 444-8; to 
regulate precedence, 448-50; grant 
of medals, visits, 450; flog of 
Governor-General, 450, 451; effect 
of conclusion of treaties in name 


of, 79, 80; enactment of Acts in 
his name, 251 

King of Italy, comparison of H.M.*s 
position with that of, 70 
King’s Counsel, right to appoint, in 
Dominions, States, and Canadian 
provinces, 141 
Kingdom of Ireland, 52 * 
Kitchener, Earl, sugeesf s compulsory 
^service for Australasia, 417, 418 
Knighthoods granted to Dominion 
judges, 446 

Knox, Sir Adrian, C.J. of High 
Court of Australia, on doctrine of 
repugnancy, 224 

Laf>ouchcre, Honrj’, Secretory of 
State for the Colonies (1855^8), 
p^omu^;s Kowfoundland consulta- 
tion licforc alteration of treaty 
rights, 7 

Labour Organisation. League of 
Xntions, 48, 403, 404 
La))OTir party, in Australia. 178, 179, 
ISO; in Canada, 178; in Irish Free 
State, 182; in Xcw Zealand, 180; 
in Union of South Africa, 181 
I-nbrador, boundary of. decided 
Privy Council, 275, 317 
Lafleur, E., leading Canadian coun- 
sel, 274 

lAnd, ultimate ot^Ticrship of all, 
and absolute ownership of un- 
granted, vested in Crown, 9S 
Land and Income Taxation Act, 
Tasmania, illegality of, 158, 213 
Land annuities, Irish Free State, 
controversy over, with British 
Government, vii, 83, 395 
Land policy, control of, Eurrcndcrcd 
to colonics, 5 

Lands granted to Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, 312 
1-ang, Hon. J. T., Premier of Kew 
South Wales (1025-27, 1930-32), 
disputes of, with Governor, 154, 
155. 158, 159, 1G7, 1G9. 184, 244 
Languages, official, in Canada, 12G, 
127, 33G; in Irish Free State, 127, 
128, 251; in Union of South Africa, 
English, Dutch, or Afrikaans, 112, 
127, 181,251,370; signature of Acts 
in one or other of otneial, 251; use 
of, as condition of naturalisation, 
110 

Latham, Hon. J. G., C.M.G.. At- 
torney* • General of the Common- 
wealth, 17 n., C7, C9, 91, 225, 202, 
40S 
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Laiirier, Et. Hon. Sir Wilfrid, Prime 
Minister of Canada (189^1911), 
8, 9, 167, 175, 176, 203, 249, 398, 
441, 476 

Lausanne, Treaty of, 1923, position 
of Canada un^r, 12, 50 
Lausanne Beparstions Conference, 
1932 39X 

League of Nations, 10, 46, 47, 48, 72, 
73, 74, 402'4, 455-8; corenant, 406, 
430; Axt. 10, 48, 73, 81, 404, 405; 
Art. 15, 74; Art. 16, 70, 81; Art. 18, 
12. 78-81 

Legal basis of responsible gorem- 
ment, 100-104 

Legal restrictions on freedom of the 
snbjeot in Pominiona, 383-6 
Legal tender. States may not make 
anything but gold or silver, 340 
Legation, Dominion right o{,62'6, 391 
Legislation for the Empire, 41, 42, 
464-9 

Legislative Assembly, of States and 
provinces, 193-201; of Sonth-West 
Africa. 374-6 

Legislative CounoO, of Newfoond- 
land, 208, 209; New South Wales, 
210; New Zealand, 209, 210; Que- 
bec, 208; Queensland, 210; South 
Australia, 210, 212, 218; Tasmania, 
210, 213, 214; Victoria, 210, 211, 
212; Western Australia, 211, 214, 
215 

Legislative prerogative of the 
& 0 W 11 , 91, 92 

Letellier de St. Just, L., removal 
from office as Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor of Quebec in 1879, 299; re- 
fusal to submit issue to Privy 
Council, 276 

Letter of credence or recall from the 
King, 53, 55, 56, 392 
Letters of administration, inter-im- 
peiial recognition of, 470 
Letters Patent, consti^ting office of 
Governor, 97; Governor-General of 
Commonwealth, 17, 18, 136, 137; 
of Cana^, 18, 138, 247; providmg 
for transfer of Ashmore Island to 
Commonwealth, 319 n.; for crea- 
tion of colonial bishoprics, 433-5 
laabiUty in contract not incumbent 
on Governor, 143 

Liability m tort ^ Governor, 143, 
144 

label, law of, 385 
Liberals of Canada, 173-7 
Liberty of the person, 379, 380; and 
see Ex post facto legislation 


Licensing, legislative powers as to, 
in Canada, 325, 326 
Lientenant-Govemors of Cana'dian 
provinces, 134, 139, 160,. 297-9, 
448; removal of, for partisanship, 
135, 299 

Limitation of electoral expenditure, 
200 

Limitation of Shipowners* Liability 
s Convention, 33 

Lujnor introduced into States, snb- 
jeot to State control, 341 
Li^or smuggling treaty between the 
United Kingdom and United 
States, 1924, 50 n. 

Loadlines, International Conven- 
tion as to, July 5, 1930 (Cmd. 3668, 
3669), 33 

Loans Council, borrowing for Aus- 
tralia regulated by, 314 
Loans Fund, Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 246 

Local judges of Admiralty in Canada, 
265 

Locarno Pact, 1925, 73, 389 
London Conference and Treaty on 
Naval Armaments, 1930, 390, 396 
Long, Bev. Mr., dispute with Bishop 
ox Cape Town, 433, 434 
Lord Chancellor as member of Judi- 
cial Committee, 269, 271 
Lord President of Council as mem- 
ber of Judicial Committee, 269, 
271 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, mem- 
bers of Judicial Committee, of 
Privy Council, 269 
Lome, Marquis, Governor-General of 
Canada (1873-33), simplicity of his 
regime, 449 

Loss of British nationality, 119 
Lower bouses in the Dominions, etc., 
193-201 

McCarthy Act (46 Vic. 0 . 30), (Can- 
ada, as to liqoor control, invaliditv 
of, 323 

Macdonald, Rt. Hon. Sir John, Irime 
Minister of Canada (1867—71, 
1878-91), 167, 175, 176, 293, 447 
MacDonald Bt. Hon. B., Prime 
Minister of United Kingdom, re- 
ceives dissolution in 1924, 150 
McGtlligan, F., Minister of External 
Affairs, Irish Free State (1927-32), 
61, 63, 67, 76, 77, 132 
Macgregor, Sir William, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of Newfoundland (1904- 
1909), 282 
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Mclnncs, Hod. T. R., removed 'from 
ofEco of Lieutenant-Governor of 
British Columbia, 299 
MacKenzie King, Rt. Hon. W. L.. 
Prime Minister of Canada (1921~ 
1926, 1926-30), 12, 15, 16, 50, 54. 
103, 104, 149, 165, 166, 168, 172, 
183, 199, 200, 203 

MoLachlan, ilr,, represents Australia 
in 1928 at League Assembly, 408i 
McNeill, James, Govetnor-General 
of the Irish Free State (1928-32), 
135, 160 n. 

Magna Carta not binding on Ho- 
minions, 226 

Malta, religious dissensions in, 55, 
174, 411, 441 

Mandamus does not lie to Governor, 
146, 305; nor probably to Parlia- 
ment, 305; use of, 259 
^Mandates, Hominion, 320, 371, 372, 
452-8 

Manitoba, province of Canada since 
1670, 291, 318; settled territory, 
9^ entty into federation, 109; 
parties, 177; X/egislative Assembly, 
194; representation in House of 
Commons, 194; in Senate, 201; 
referendum, 232; relations to 
federation, 291, 301, 312, 318, 334, 
335, 441, 442 

Mansfield, Lord, on law applicable 
to colonies, 92 

Maoris, seats in Parliament of New 
Zealand, 198 

Maritime Mortgages and Liens, Con- 
vention on, 33 

Marriage legislation, division of 
powers in Canada as to, 322, 323, 
333 

Harried woman, nationality of, 
121 n. 

Martial law, 143, 156, 157, 268, 
381-3 

Massey,** Hon. C. V., Minister of 
Canada to Washington op to 
1030, 191 

Medals, royal approval of grant of, 
450 

Medical practitioners, inter-imperial 
reciprocity of recognition under 
Medical Act, 1886 (amended by 
5 Edw. 7. c. 14), 467 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada (1920-21), now 
Senator, 149, 244, 38'9, 428 
Melbourne, Lord, retirement of, 148 
Melbourne Conference, 1890, 291 
Melbourne Convention, 1898, 348 


Members of lower houses, qualifica- 
tions of, 197, 198 

Members of Parliament, immunities 
of, 254 

Merchant shipping, 5, 6, 20, 27-32, 
225 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 20, 
27, 29, 31, 124, 225; b, 686, 263; 
B. 687, 263; b. 735, 31, 229; s. 736, 
31 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, 27 
Mcrty, prerogative of, see Pardon 
Method of achieving federation in 
Canada and Australia, 290-92 
Methodist Church of Canada merged 
in United Church, 437 
Migratory Birds Convention', 191G, 
between United States and Can- 
ada, 301 

l^Iikado of Japan, comparison of 
H.M.*8 position to that of, 76 
Military and Naval Conference, 1909, 
7,423 

Military forces of Canada, 415-17; 
of the Commonwealth, 417, 418; 
of New Zealand, 418, 419; of the 
Union of South Africa, 419-21; of 
the Irish Ftdo State, 421-3 
Military forces of Dominions, control 
over, of Dominion legislation, 227; 
when in United Kingdom, 465 
Military tribunals, jurisdiction of, 
in liuh Free State, 380, 381, 383 
Mill, J. S., his definition of direct 
taxation, 330, 331 

3fmi8ter of Defence, Commonwealth 
of Austealia, 418, 426; Irish Free 
State, 422; New Zealand, 419, 
426; t7nion of South Africa, 421 
Minister of Justice, Union of South 
Africa, special powers of, 384, 385 
Minister of National Defence, Can- 
ada, 416, 427 

Ministers from foreign States present 
credentdals to Governor-General, 
54, 131, 392 

Ministers of External Affairs, in 
Dominions, 389; channels of corre- 
spondence with British Govern- 
ment, 463; in New Zealand 
controls Western Samoa, 453 
Ministers, relations of, with logis- 
lature, 100-104, 168-72, 217, 218, 
219; with Governor, 1^-60; with 
parties, 172-84; relations between 
Cabinet and Prime Minister, 163; 
delegated legislative authority, 
236-8; power to spealc in either 
house, 248, 249 
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Afinifi tars resident in London, from 
Dominions, suggested appoint- 
ment of, 190, 191 

LOnorities, in Dominion, safeguards 
for, 280, 281 

Minorities in Europe, Canadian 
interest in, 403 

Minti Dominion branches of Royal, 
133 n. ■* 

Mixed Court of Tangier has juris- 
diction over Dominion British 
subject, 398 

Moderate Reformers of Lou-er Can- 
ada, 172 

ilfedas Vivendi between Japan and 
Mew Zealand, 1928, 395 

Money, expen^tuie of, must be 
sanctioned by legislature, and no 
agreement by government is 
binding (obligation under Can- 
adian Militia Act, s. So, accepted 
by A.-6. Nova Scotia to pay costs 
o! mfUtia in Cape Breton riots, 
1925, not binding, [1930] S.C.R- 
554), 245, 887, 395; doctrine in- 
voke by Mr. De Valera in Oot. 
1932, vii 

Money bills, powers of upper houses 
as to, 203-15 

Monroe doctrine, as protection for 
Canada, 407; projected for South 
Africa, 377 

Montreal, burning of Parliament 
buildings at, in 1849, 265 

Morocco, British extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in (Orders in Council, 
Mov. 28, 1889, and March 21, 
1929), 65 

Moat favoored nation clauses in 
treaties do not apply to inter- 
imperial agreements, vi, 82, 400, 
401, 483, 484 

Motor-cars, State laws bind Common- 
wealth military officers (contrast 
for Canada R, v. Andermn (1930), 
39 Man. L.R. 84), 351 

Mowat, Hon. Sir Oliver, Premier of 
Ontario, 1C7 

Mozambiq^ue, Union relations with, 
359, 395 

Municipal by - laws distinguished 
from provincial ordinances, 368 

Municipal institutions, provincial 
authority as to, in Canada, 223; 
in Union of South Africa, 368, 
369 

Murray River, issue of use for irriga- 
tion and navigation solved by 
federation of Anstralia, 288 


Muscat, British extra • territorial 
authority over (Maskat Order 
in Council, Feb. 3, 1915), 65 
MuBsalini, Signor, disbelieves possi- 
bility of perpetual peace, 430 

Natal (colony since 1845, province 
of Union of South Africa since 
1910), responsible government, 4, 
t 95, 96; conquered or ceded 

colony, 93; Governor and martial 
law, 143, 156; referendum on 
entry into Union, 169; question of 
secession, 182; rations to Union, 
359, 367, 370 
National flags, 124-6 
National Government, United King- 
dom, commercial policy of, 477, 
463-4 

National languages, 126-S 
Nationalist party in Union of South 
Africa, 180-82 
Nationality, 62-4, 117-24 
Native franchise, see Capa of Good 
Hope 

Native High Court, Natal, 261 
Naturalisation, 117, 119; of Ger- 
mans in South-Wost Africa, 372, 
373, 455, 456; of women in Canada, 
467 n. 

Naturalisation Act, 1844, 117 
Naturalisation (Amendment) Act, 
1931, Canada, 121 n., 467 n. 
Nauru, mandated to British Empire, 
administered by Commonwealth, 
government of, 320, 452, 454, 457, 
467 

Naval Aid Bill, 1913, Canada, re- 
jected by Senate, 9, 203, 249 
Naval and Military Conference, 1909, 
7,423 

Navol Board, New Zealand, 426 
Naval College, Australia, 425 
Naval Courts, control of British ship- 
ping by, 32 

Naval defence of Dozainions, 423-7 
Naval Discipline Act, application of, 
465 

Naval Discipline (Dominion Naval 
Forces), Act, 1911, 424 
Naval F&e Act, 1864, 261 
Navigation laws, repealed in 1849, 5 
Ne temere decree of Pope, not oper- ^ 
ative proprio vigore in Quebec, ‘ 
439 ’ . 

Netherlands, exchanges Ministers 
with Union of South AMca, 391; 
claim against Commonwealth in 
rondel case, 302. 303 
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Neutrality, Dommiona and, 8, 45, 56, 
69-73, 131, 133, 231, 232, 288, 410, 
411; of Hanover in British, -n’ar, 78 
New Brunswick, settled colony 
(1784-1867), 94; enters federation 
as province of Canada, 109, 291; 
Legislative Assembly, 194; repre- 
sentation in House of Commons, 
194; in Senate, 201; relation to 
federation, 290, 323 • 

New Guinea, 289; see also Papua 
New Guinea, mandated territory, 
under Commonwealth, 320, 452, 
454, 457, 458 
New Hebrides, 289 
New Protection, abortive system of, 
in Australia, 346 

New South Wales, settled colony, 92; 
State of Commonwealth, 292; re- 
sponsible government, 3, 95; rests 
on convention, 102; position of 
Legislative Council, 105, 106, 210; 
constitutional change, 106, 107; 
Governor, 134, 136; <^puto with 
ministers, 154, 155; quarrel with 
Commonwealth, 158, 159; Execu- 
tive Council, 163; parties, 180; 
Legislative Assembly, 195, 199; 
privileges, 252; judicial tenure, 
257; organisation, 200; appeals, 
26G, 207; admiralty jurisdiction, 
261-5; religious education, 443; 
see States of Australia 
New Zealand, responsible govern- 
ment, 3, 95; reservation of bills, 21; 

V disallowance of Acts, 22, 382; Stat- 
ute of Westminster, 23, 26; extra- 
territorial power, 23, 24; alteration 
of Imperial Acts, 24-7; merchant 
shipping, 27-32; admiraltv legisla- 
tion, 132-5; constitutional change, 

35, 107; appeal to Privy Council, 

36, 266. 267; pardon, 36, 37, 282; 
imperial legislation, 38-42; seces- 
sion, 58-61; nationality, 62-4; for- 
eign affairs, 67-78, 407, 412; inter- 
imperial relations, 78-82; arbitra- 
tion, 82-5; conventional basis of 
responsible government, 102; flag, 
124, 125; Governor-General, 134, 
152, 160; Executive Council, 164, 
165; parties, ISO; civil service, 
187, 188; High Commissioner, 190; 
House of Representatives, 195, 198, 
201; Legislative Council. 209, 210; 
legislative control of finance, 240; 
privilege, 252, 254; judicial tenure, 
257; organisation, 259, 260; ad- 
miralty jurisdiction, 261-5; rela- 


tion to Australia, 3 18; liberty of the 
subject, 362, 383; military and air 
defence, 418, 419; naval defence, 
426; religious education, 443; 
Western Samoa, 452-4; Cook 
Islands, 458, 459; Boss Depend- 
ency, 459, 460; Union Islands, 460; 
inter-imperial preference, 477, 478, 
479, 483; Indians in, 490 

New Zealand Branch (Division) of 
the Royal Navy, 426 

New Zealand Constitution Act, 1852, 
21. 61 

Newfoundland, responsible govern- 
ment, 3; Statute of Westminster, 
23, 26; extra-territorial power, 23, 
24; alteration of Imperial Acts, 24- 
27; merchant shipping, 27-32; ad- 
miralty legislation, 32-4; consti- 
tutional change, 35, 107, 221; 
appeal to Privy Council, 36, 266, 
267; pardon, 36, 37, 282; honours, 
37, 38, 444; imperial legislation, 
38-42; secession, 68-61; foreign 
affairs, 67-78, 411-13; settled 

colony, 93; conventional basis of 
responsible government, 101; flag, 
125; Governor, 134, 151, 152, 160, 
161; reservation of bills, 161; Exe- 
cutive Council, 163; parties, 178; 
civil service, 18G; ffigb Commis- 
sioner, 190; Assembly, 195, 197, 
198, 109; Legislative Council, 208, 
209; judiciary, 257; organisation, 
2C0; admiralty jurisdiction, 261-5; 
relation to Canada, 317; accepts 
imperial preference, 482, 483; 
Indians in, 490 

Newfoundland Letters Patent, 1876, 
61, 93 

Newspaper fax, abortive attempt to 
impose, in New South Wales, 184, 
352 

Niue Island, New Zealand controls, 
458, 459 

No confidence motions against minis- 
ters, 218 

Norfolk Island, Australian depend- 
enoj', 319 

Northern Ireland, boundary' issue, 
275; Irish Free State desire to 
acquire, 67; ste Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920 

Northern Ireland, Government of, 
may refer issues on constitution to 
Judicial Committee, 275 n. 

Northern Rhodesia as possible part 
of Union, 377 

Northern Territory, Australia, 319 


J 
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North-West Territories, Canadian 
territory, 318 * 

Nora Scotia, setried colony, 94; 
enters federation as prorince of 
Canada (1867), 109, 169, 291; 
Legislative Assembly, 194; repre- 
sentation in House of Commons, 
194; in Senate, 201; pririlcges, 252; 
relation to federation, 290, 300, 323 

Oath to be taken by members of 
Parliament, 249, 369 
Oath under Irish Preo State consti- 
tution, 66, 83, 115, 169, 160, 216, 
369, 439 

Offences against the Person Act, 
1861, s. 9 (murder, eto., overseas), 
142, 468; s. 57 (bigamy overseas), 
227, 468 

OfGcial Secrets Act, 1911, 264, 46S 
Official visits between Governors and 
naval officers, regulated by royal 
orders, 450 

Oil fuel tax, South Australia, invalid, 
352 

Ontario, province of Canada since 
1867, 291; creation of ministry by 
Act, 164; parties, 177; Legislative 
Assembly, 194; representation in 
Senate, 201; appeal to Privy Coun- 
cil, 266, 267; relations to federa- 
tion, 291, 318, 323, 333, 335, 336 
Optional Gause of Statute of Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, Dominion acceptance of, 
80, 81. 400, 405, 406, 410 
Orange Hirer Colony, responsible 
government, 4, 96; coded colony, 
93; now in t7nion of South Africa 
as Orange Free State, 358, 360, 
361, 362, 367 

Order in Council, assent to reserved 
Dominion bills requires Imperial, 
20, 129, 130; for government of 
Samoa under Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1890, 453; of Boss Depend- 
ency under Britisli Settlements 
Act, 1887, 459 

Organisation of Dominion courts, 
260, 261 

Ottawa jSranch of Boyal Mint dis- 
continued in 1931, 133 n, 

Ottawa Conference, Aug. 20, 1932, 
vi, viii, is, 84, 413, 480-84 
Ottawa Separate Schools Commis- 
sion, 1915', illegality of creation of, 
336 

Oversea Settlement Department, 474 
Ownership of British ships, 29, 30 


Pacific Cable Board, imperial legis- 
lation for, 467 

Pacific islanders excluded from 
Australia, 227, 354 
Pacific Islanders* Protection Acts, 
1872 and 1875. 146, 264 
Pact to renounce war, tec Kellogg 
Pact 

Papal Nuncio sent to Dublin in 
1030, 391 

Papua, Australian dependency, 319 
Papua Act, 1905, Australia, 319 
Pardon, prerogative of, 138, 139, 
141, 147, 222, 281-4; pou-cr granted 
by law to Lieutenant-Governors in 
Canada, 141 

Paris, Canadian and Dish Free State 
Misters at, 391 

parliament Act, 1911, adopted in 
principle in Newfoundland, 209 
Parliamentary buildings in Montreal, 
burning of, in 1849, 254 
ParUamentaiy papers, publication 
of, protected in Dominions, 254 
Parliamentary procedure, 24G-51 
Parliaments, relation between minis- 
tzy and lower house, 217-20; 
legislative powers, 220, 221; as 
affected by status, 221-4; re- 
jmgnancy, 224-6; territorial limita- 
tion, 226-30; plenary character, 
230-36; delegation of authority, 
238-8; contr^ of finance, 238-46; 
procedure, 246-51; privileges, 251-5 
party conventions in Canada, 176, 
177 

Party expenditure and funds in 
Dominions, 183, 184 
Party organisation in Canada, 176, 
177 

Party s^-^tems in Dominions, 172 
Passive belligerency, doctrine of, 71, 
73, 221, 222, 410, 411 
passports, issued to Dominion Brit- 
ish snbjccts, 64; by Dominion 
CJovernxncnts, 402 

patents, inter-impcrinl recognition 
of, under Imperial Acts (7 Edw, 
7, c. 29, 65. 8S, 91 (5); 9 & 10 Geo. 
5, c. 80, s. 20), 4G7 
Patents Agreement between CJor- 
many and Union of Sooth Africa, 
1030, 395, 396, 399 n. 

Patriotic bias unjustly asserted of 
Privy Council, 270 
PajTDcnt of members of Parliament, 
198 ^ , 

Peace, power of Crown os to declara- 
tion off 12, 50, 56, 133, 410. 411 
2L 
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Peace Conference of Paris, 1919, 10, 
46, 47, 49 

Peel, Sir Kobert, accepts office on 
I^ord 3Ielboame*5 retirement, 148 
Peerages, nnsiutable atrard for Do* 
minion aerrices, 446 
Pelagic sealing, quadripartite treaty 
as to, 20i 

Perjtuy Act, 1911, pnnishment in 
Bn^nd of oifenders against, 468 
Perler, Hon. Sir George, reprints 
Canada in I/ondon, 190 
Permanent Court' of International 
Justice, 48, 72, 74, 7a, 121; Irisii 
Free State accepts statute of, 
279 n.; optional clause of, 80, 81, 
400, 405, 406, 410; possibility of 
decision of iznmizration issue by, 
490 

Permanent 3IaDdates Commission, 
372, 373; Dommfon relations Trith, 
455-8 

Persia dissents from Canadian in- 
terpretation of Art. 10 of League 
Covenant, 405 

Personal Union, British Common- 
ireaftb as esample of,' 56 
Petition of Bight, 98 n«S 308; fiat 
of CroKn reqiiii^ 143 
Philp, Hon. H., Premier of Queens- 
land (1907--8), receives dissolution 
&om Jyord Chelmsford in 1907, 157 
Playfair, 3Ir., suggests ministry's 
responsibility to both federal 
houses in Australia, 217 
Plenary powers of Pominion, State, 
and provincial legislatures, 230-36 
Political activities of civil service, 
rules as to, 186, 187, 18$ 

Political negotiations, see Treaties 
Pope, inflnence of, in Canada, 440, 
441,442 

Portugal, Union of South Africa 
relations with, 395, 396 
Portuguese East Africa, tte ^lozam- 
bique 

Possessions, Pominfons are British, 
90 

Postal services, control of, conceded 
to colonies in 1849 (12 & 13 Tict. 
c. 66), 5, 6 

Power of Imperial Parliament to 
bind future Parliaments, denied 
W Bacon, 38-40 

Powers of Canadian Parliament, 
322, 323; of provincial le^la tores, 
323, 324; of Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, S3S>4i; of State Parlia- 
ments, 338, 340, 341 


Powers of provincial councils in 
Union, 36^ 365; of LegiElative 
Assembly, South - West Africa, 
375, 37^ of Councils- of Cook 
Islands, 459 

Powers under Imperial Acts, how 
exercised in Australia, 305 
Precedence, 448-50; of TH g h Com- 
missioners for Pominions in 
United Kingdom, 19{^ of Po- 
minions tTtfer ae, 91 
Precedents not binding on Privy 
Council, 272, 273 

Preferential trade agreement be- 
tween United Kingdom and Tntlifl. 
at Ottawa, 491 

Preferential trade in Empire, 476- 
484 

Preferential voting, 199 
Prerogative of Crown, creation of 
Constitutions, 91-4; of executives, 
95; extent of, in Pominions, 97-9; 
delegation of, in Pominions, 130, 
131, 137, 138, 140, 141 
Presbyterian ^urch of Canada, 
partly merged in United Church, 
437 

President of the Oonndl, Irish Free 
State, 166; see Prime Ministers 
President of upper house, 248 
Pretoria, adm^istrative capita] of 
Union, 362; branch of Boval 31uit, 
133 n. 

Prime flimsier of United Kingdom, 
Resident of Imperial Conference, 
461; advises Crown as to honours, 
446 

Prime 31ini5ters in Pominions, direct 
communications wit h United King- 
dom, 463; position of, 165-8; stand- 
ing members of Imperial Confer- 
ence, 461 

Prince Edward Island, settled colony 
(1769-1873), 94; province of Can- 
ada since 1873, 291, 317; I/^sU- 
tive Assembly, 194, 198; represen- 
tation in House of Commons, 194; 
in Senate, 201; appeal to Privy 
Council, 266, 267; rations to fed- 
eration, 291, 317,332; s&e Canadian 
provinces 

Prince of Wales, visit to South Africa 
in 1925, 181 

Priority of Crown in bankrnpt<y and 
windhig np of companies, 98, 99 
Private bill legislation, 250 
P ri v a te international law, jurisdic- 
tion based on citizenship under, 
123, 124; special rule of enforce- 
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ment of jndgeznents of IDomixiiozi 
courts in England, 469, 470 
Frirate Secretazy of the King, posi- 
tion as regazds communtcations 
\rith Dominion Governments, 68, 
160 n. 

Privileges of Parliament, 261-5 
Privy ^oncil, see Jn^ciol Com- 
mittee 

Privy CouneiUorships, owarded by 
Ciwn to Dominion ministers, 447; 
to judges in the Dominions, 269 
Prize Courts Act, 1894 (amended by 
P^e Courts Act, 1015), 261 
Prize jorisdiotion, legislation for, 25, 
42, 261 

Probates, inter-imperial recognition 
of, 470 

Procedure of Dominion, etc.. Parlia- 
ments, 246-51 

Produce Marketing Act, 1926-27, 
British Columbia, doubtfol valid- 
ity of, 334 

Progressive Party in Canada, 148, 
177, 178 

Prohibition, urit of, 250 
Prohibition referenda in the Do* 
minions (postponed in New Zea- 
■ land for economy reasons), 171 
Property, no security against con- 
fiscation of, by legislation, 234, 
300 u.; repudiation of debts by 
New South Wales, 159 
Pr^ortional representation, in Irish 
Free State, 200; in Tasmania, 199; 
Union of South Africa, 200 
Proposals of amendment of Com- 
monwealth constitution, 354-7 
Protection of industries by tariffs, 
!&lr. Baldwin’s proposals in 1923- 
1924, 462; Dominion policy of, 
476-84 

Protestant minority, in Irish Free 
State, asks for retention of appeal 
to Privy Conncil, 280; ineffective 
protection thus afforded, 281 
Provinces of Canada, set Canadian 
provinces 

Provincial Councils in Union of South 
Atiica, 364-9 

Provincial rights as to Crown priority 
in bankruptcy in Canada, 297 
Provincial subsidies regulated by 
British North America Acts, 1907 
and 1930, 109, 312, 313 ' 
Provincial system of Union of South 
Africa, 363-70 

Public Accounts Committee, criti- 
cism of mqjonditure by, 243, 244 


Public Safety Act, 1027, Irish Free 
State, 380 

Public Works Committee, Common- 
wealth of Australia, 206, 239; New 
South Wales, 239 

Punishment in England of offences 
committed overseas, 65, 66, 467, 
468 

^Quebec, ceded colony (1763-1867), 
93, 94; province of Canada, 291; 
law, 98, 256; position in federation, 
209, 110; language, 126, 336; 
parties, 174, 175; Legislative As- 
sembly, 194, 198; Council, 193,201, 
208; representation in House of 
Commons, 194; in Senate, 201; 
relations to federation, 291, 318, 
333; religious issues, ^9, 440, 441, 
443; set Canadian provinces 

Quebec Act, 1774, reintroduces 
French law into Quebec, 94 

Quebec Besolutions, 1864, as basis of 
British North America Act, 1867, 
290 

Queensland, settled colony (1859), 
92; State 0 ! Commonwealth, 292; 
responsible government, 4, 95; 
basis of, 102, 103; constitutional 
change, 106, 107; Governor, 135; 
Legiriative Council, 135, 136, 155, 
156, 170; Executive Council, 163; 
referendum, 171; parties, 180; 
Legislative Assembly, 195, 199; 
jumcial tenure, 257; organisation, 
260; admiralty jurisdiction, 261-5; 
aj^eals, 266, 267;pardon, 282, 284; 
reUgious education, 4^; Indian 
franchise, 489; see States of Aus- 
tralia 

Questions as means of control of 
ministers, 218 

Badiotelegropby, Canadian control 
of, 301, 329 

Badiot<degrapby Conference, 1912, 
46 

Badiotclegrapby Convention, 1927, 
301, 329 

Bailway belt, British Columbia, re- 
tumed to province, 312 

Bailway Commissioners in Canada, 
185 

Bailway communications in Canada 
as motive of federation, 287 

Bailways, ports, and harbours. Union 
system of control over, 239, 240 

Rarotonga, government of, 45S 

Ratification of treaties, 46, 48, 49, 
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50, 51, 132, 394, 396, 397; Labour 
ConreiitioziSy 48, 403 
Beal Union, British Commonwealth 
as example of, 56, 57 
Becall of Dominion envojs, Do* 
minion control of, 55, 56 
Beciprocity agreement, 1911, Canada 
and United States, 8, 175, 398 
Becognition of foreign Govenunents 
by Dominions, 54, 53 
Bed ensiCT, with Dominion badge,* 
used by Dominion merchant 
vessels, 124 

Bedistiilmtion of seats in Dominions, 
etc., 194, 195 

Be-election of Ch^iznan of Dail, 248 
Be-election of 3Iinisters Act, 1931, 
Canada, 165, 166 

Be*election. on acceptance of minis- 
terial office txsually abolished in 
Dominions, 165, 166; on British 
model, 166 

Beference of issues to the electors, 

170, 171 

Beferences to Priry Council by 
Crown, 275, 276 

Beferendum, for alteration of Com- 
monwealth of Australia constitu- 
tion, 110, 112, 355, 358; in 
Alberta, 232, 233; in Irish Free 
State constitution, 113, 114; in 
Ahmitoba, 232, 233; on conscrip- 
tion in Australia, 170; on consritn- 
tion of Union in Natal, 169 
Beform party in New Zealand, 180 
Befusal of assent to bill for secession, 
by Governor-General, 61, 160, 221 
Begistercd shipping, colonial control 
over, conceded in 1854, 5, 229; 
confined in 1931, 31; Union of 
South Africa restricts advantages 
to Union, in German treat}', 1928, 
77 

Begistration of British shipping, 29, 
30 

Helations of ministiy to loiver house, 
168-72 

Beligion, law affecting, 432-43 
Beli^ons education, referenda on, 

171, 443; enforced on Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905, 176 

B<^gion8 influences on politics in 
Canada, 174, 175, 439-41 
Beltons tests or discrimination 
forbidden to Commonwealth, 340; I 
to Dish Free State, 438 
Bemoral of Grovemor-Gcneral, by 
Dominion Government, 18; of 3Ir. 
iIcNefll by 3Ir. De Valera, 160 n. 


Benunciation of legislative authority 
over Ireland in 1783, 39 
Bepresentation of the Crown in 
Dominions, see Govemor-Gfcncral 
B^nblican inffuences in Jrish Free 
State and Union of South Africa, 
67 

Repudiation of New Sonth Wales* 
^bts, 159 * 

Repugnancy of Dominion legisla- 
tion, 24-7, 42, 43, 224-6 
Bequisitioning of shipping during 
tne war period, prerogative as to, 
140, 141 

Reservation of bills. In case of 
Dominions, 15, 19-21, 137, 378; 
in case of States, and Newfound- 
land, 42, 130, 137, 160, 161 
Reserve militia, Canada, 416 
Reserved powers of the States, 
doctrine of, 343 

Residence ostside a State not legal 
ground of discrimination in Aus- 
tralia, 340 

Resident Ministers of Dominions, 
190, 191 

Besm^fion of Prime Minister dis- 
solves ministiy,*l65 
Resignation or dissolution, ministiy*s 
choice beinreen, 169 
Resolutions of Imperial Conferences, 
character of, 461, 462 
Responsible government;, introduc- 
tion of, 3, 4; legal or conventional 
basis, 99-104 

Restrictions on federal jurisdiction 
of Supreme Courts of States, 309, 
310 

Besumjxtion of diplomatic relations 
with U.S.S.R., 55 

Retrospective legislation in Do- 
minions, 23^ 235 

Rcliu'ii of bills to legislature by 
Governor, 248 

Revenue in Dominions, etc., sources 
of, 246 

Riddell, J., on confiscation by legisla- 
tion, 300 n. 

Bight Honourable, style of, 447 
Rigidity of Canadian coi^tution, 
107-10 

Ritchie, J., on position of Church in 
Quebec, 441 

Roads, Federal Aid Roads Ac^ 1926, 
Commonwealth, as to, 351 
Roman Catholic Cburcl^ in Quebec, 
virtually established and endow^, 
432, 439, 440; political influence 
of, 440-42 
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Boman Dutch la\r in Union of 
South Africa, 07, 256 
Borne, Union Miniver at, 391 
Home Copyright Convention, 1028, 
Cana^an acceptance of, 467 n. 
Boos, Hon. Tielman J. da 
IkBnister of Justice (1924-20), 
Tlnion C>f South Africa, ^9 
Boss Dependency, Hew Zealand 
controls, 459, 460 

Routhier, J., Quebec, views on 
exemption of priests from juris- 
diction, 441 

Rowell, Hon. N. W., represents in 
1920 Canada at the League of 
Nations Assembly, 74, 408 
Royal and Parliamentary Titles 
Act, 1927, 90 

Royal Australian Nary, 425, 426 
Royal Australian l^fuitary College 
at Sydney, 418 

Royal Canadian IMilitaxy College at 
j^ngston, 416 
Royal Canadian Navy, 427 
Royal Commission on Federation in 
Victoria, 1870, 45; on working of 
Commonwealth Constitution, 356 
Royal family, precedence of, 450 
Royal instructions, to C^vernor- 
General, 20, 137, 138, 282, 283; to 
Goyemors of States andNewfound- 
Jand to reserve bills, IGO, 161 
Royal Mint, ^e Mint j 

R^al Standard, not to be used in 
Dominions, 451 

Royal title and stylo, 134; not to be 
lUtered without Dominion assent, 
58, 134, 404 

Royal Victorian Order, see Victorian 
Order 

Russia, disagreements with, as factor 
in bringing about Australian 
federation, 288; see U.S.8.R. 

Russian commercial agreement, 
1930, abrogated in 1932, 399, 481, 
484; see U.S.S.B. 

Russian damping of commodities, 
to be checked under Ottawa Agree- 
ment, 481, 484 

Russian trade delegation in. Canada, 
54,55 

Safety of Life at Sea, Conference on, 
1913-14, 46; Convention on, 1929, 

33 

St. Lawrence Waterways Treaty, 
1932, 301 

St. Michael and St. George, Order 
of, 446 


Salaries of Govomors-General and 
Governors, 136; reservation of 
bills in cose of New Zealand, 21; 
of States of Australia, and New- 
foundland, 161 
Samoa, see Western Samoa 
Sanctions for observance of re- 
sponsible government, 102, 103 
Sa^atebewan, settled territory, 94; 
^ entry into Canadian federation, 
109, 291, 318; province in 1905, 
318; parties, 170, 177; civil service, 
186; Legislative Assembly, 194; 
representation in House of Com- 
mons, 164; in Senate, 201; appeal 
to Privy Council, 264, 267; relations 
to federation, 291, 312, 318, 335, 
442; see Canadian provinces 
SouUin, Rt. Hon. J.H., ^ime Minis- 
ter of CommoDwealtii of Australia 
(1929-^2). 136. 184, 206 
Sea fisheries, under Dominion con- 
trol, 28; limited extent of Cana- 
dian authority, 323, 326 
Seal, custody or public (Great Seal, 
in federation of Canada, Common- 
wealth of Australia, Union of 
South Africa), assigned to Gov- 
emor-Geoaral. 141 
Seals, use of British, for external 
transactions, 61, 53, 64, 131, 394; 
for internal affairs, 17, 18 
Secession, question of right of, 58- 
62, 66, 67, 69, 133, 221; effect of, 
on British natiouallty of Irish, 66 
Second ballots, abandoned in New 
Zealand, 200 

Secondary industries, Dominion de- 
sire to foster, 241, 479, 480 
Secretary of State for Dominion 
ABairs (from 1925), 51, 59, 463 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 8; responsible for issue of 
full powers and instruments of 
ratification, 46, 51, 52, 394 
SeddoD, Rt. Hon. R., Prime Minister 
of New Zealand (1893-1906), 167 
Seditious libel, law of, 385 
Selbome, Earl of. Governor of Trans- 
vaid (1900-10), advocates federal 
union of South Africa, 359 
Senate of Canada, 201-4; of Common- 
wealth of Australia, ^4-6; of Irish 
Free State, 216, 216; of Union of 
South Africa, 206-$ 

Senior Cadets, Australia, 417, 418 
Separate adherence to, and with- 
drawal from, treaties for Do- 
mioions, 7, 76, 399 
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Separation of powers^ partly adopted 
in Commonwealth of Australia, 
256, 305, 306 

Settled and ceded or conquered 
colonics, 91-5 

Shipping Casualties and Appeals and 
Hebearings Buies, 1923 (S. H. & 
O., 1923, No. 762), 29 
Shipping enquiries, Ilominion powers 
as to, 29, 263 a. * 

Sign manual warrant, used in ap' 
pointment of Govemor-tGcncral, 
need not be conntersigned by 
Secretary of State, 17, 138; used in 
issue of instruments under Great 
Seal for treaty negotiation and 
ratification, must be countersigned 
’ by Secretaiy of State, 46, 61, 52, 
394; of Letters Patent constituting, 
office of Govemor<General of Can- 
ada, 138 

Signature of bills by Goremor, 251 
Sf^atuTC of documents for Irish 
Tree State during illness of the 
King, 68 

Signature of treaties, 45, 46, 48, 49, 
50. 51, 52, 394 

Siraet, in custody of Dominions 
secretary, used in sealing Got- 
eroor-Genorars commission, 17, 
18, 137 

Singapore naval base, 391, 420 
Sitnation of property, as ground of 
taxation in provinces of Canada, 
331 333 

.Slave Trade Act, 1873, 201, 468 
Smuggling treaty, 1924, between 
United Kingdom and United 
States, binds Canada, 60 n. 

Smuts, Rt. Hon. J. C., Prime Utlinis- 
ter of Union of South Africa 
(1919-24), 10, 11, 49, 59, 61, 130, 
136, 137, 370, 371, 462, 485, 486 
Sources of Dozninion constitutional 
law, 89-116 

South Africa Act, 1909, 21, 60, 112, 
113, 127, 129, 162, 360 
South African (3hurcfa, 434, 433 
^uth African Division of Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, 420 
South African party in Union of 
South Africa, 180-82 
South African protectorates, Crown^s 
relations to, 378 

South Australia, settled colony 
(1836), 92; Stote of Common- 
wealtii, 292; responsible govern- 
ment, 3; Ic^I basis, 102, 163; 
constitution^ change, 106, 107; 


parties, 180; House of Assembly, 
195; Ij^islative Council, 210-12, 
213; judicial tenure, 257; organisa- 
tion, 259, 200; admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, 261-5; appeals, 266, 267; re- 
ligious education, 443 
Southern Rhodesia, colony with re- 
sponsible government sifice 1923, 
enjoys fiscal autonomy and is 
represented at Ottau’a Conference, 
1932. 413, 482, 483; relations of, 
with Union of South Africa, 396; 
under control of British Govern- 
ment in external issues, 41 1 
South-West Africa, constitution of. 
370-76; German claim to, 430; 
mandate over, 455-7 
Sovereign, see King, the 
Sovereign power of Imperial Parlia- 
ment, 4, 5, 38-42, 66-7, 404-8 
Sovereignty of Dominions, Part I.; 
see Contents 

Sovereignty over South-West Africa, 
controversy as to, 372, 373 
Spanish Republic, recognition of, by 
United Kingdom and Dominions, 
in 1931, 55 

Speaker of lower house, 248 
Speaker or Presidont of upper house, 
248 

Squires, Rt. Hon. Sir R,, defeated in 
Newfoundland election of 1032, 
161, 386 

Srinivasa Sastri, first Indion agent 
in Union of South Africa, 488 
State debts taken over by Common- 
wealth, 313, 314 

State rights, feeling as to, in Aus- 
tralia, 315 

States of Australia, non-application 
to, of Statute of Westminster, 42- 
44; Governor, 134, 135, 136, 160, 
1 61 ; not able to exercise war prero- 
gatives, 140; reservation of bills, 
160; Agents-General, 190, 191, 192; 
application of Colonial Laws Valid- 
ity Act, 1865, 220; judicial tenure, 
257-8; judicial organisation, 259, 
260; appeal to Privy Council, 266, 
267; status in Commonwealth, 302- 
305; judiciary, 303-7, 309-11; 
financial relations ^th Clommon- 
wealth, 313-17 

Status of churches, legal principles as 
to, 435-9 

Status of Dominions, equality of, 
with United Kingdom, 13; pos- 
sible restrictions on le^lative 
power by reason of, 221, 222 
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Status of provinces of Canada, 296« 
302; of Australian States, 302*5 
Statute of Westminster, 1031, 13, 14- 
44, 464, 465, 469; preamble, 5S, 59, 
133, 221, 464; s. 2, 24-7, 34, 30, 41, 
66, 107. 143. 220, 204, 265. 424, 
467; 8. 3, 23, 27, 123, 220, 254, 469; 
. 9 . 4, ai-7, C4-7; 8. 5, 20. 27, 31; 

s. C, 20, 27, 33, 261; s. 7, 34, 107, 
220; s. 8, 35, 107, 112, 210; s. 0 (1), 
34; s. 9 (2), 43, 220; s. 10, 220 
Stackboldcrs, of colonial (Dominion 
and State, not provincial) loans, 
protection of interests of. 22, 23; 
repudiation by Now South Wales, 
159 

Subjects, of Canadian federal legisla- 
tive power, 321-3; of provincial 
legislative power, 323, 324 
Sncccssion to Croum, Dominion posi- 
tion of, 68, 59, 90, 134, 221 
Suggested changes in Commonwealth 
constitution, 354-7 
Suit by Cro%ni in Commonwealth 
against Crown in States, and vice 
versa, 305 

Supremacy of imperial legislation, 
24.7, 38-42 

Supreme Court of Now Zealand, juris- 
diction over Western Samoa, 463; 
Cook Islands, 439 

Supreme Court of United States not 
bound W own decisions, 273 
Supremo dourts, of Dominions, etc., 
269, 260; admiralty jurisdiction, 
201-5; of Canada, 307-9; of Irish 
Free State, 274 

Surcharge by Auditor-General may 
be remitted by Goremment, 243 
Suspending clause in lieu of rcserva. 
tion, 161; under Colonial Courts of 
Admiralty Act, 1890, 32, 33 
Sverdrup Islands, annexed to Gan- 
nda, 134 n. 

Swaziland Protectorate, controlled 
by High Commissioner for South 
Africa, 161; relations of, with 
Union, 377, 378 

Sydney BttUetin promotes federal 
feeling. 291 

Sydney Conference, 1891, 291 
Synod of Church of England cannot 
bo summoned without royal or 
Parliamentary authority, 433 

Tangier Zone of ^lorocco, position of 
British subjects in, 39$ 

Tariff, colonialautonomyinmatterof, 
5; Dominion policy as to, 476-84 


Tariff Agreements, Australia and 
New Zealand, 470; and Canada, 
478; Canada and Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Irish 
Free State, 483; and Now Zealand, 
478; Union and New Zealand, 
Irish Freo State, 483; United King- 
dom and Dominions and India, 
483. 484 

•Tariff Board, Canada, set up in 1932, 
242, 481 

Tariff Board, Australia, 241, 242, 481 
Tariff Board Act, 1921-29, Common- 
wealth of Australia, 241, 242 
Tariff war between Germany and 
Canada, 398 

Tarte, Hon. I., Hinister of Public 
Works, Canada, removed from 
office in 1002, 107 

Teschcreau, Sir E. J., Supreme Court 
of. Canada, on position of Church 
in Quebec, 441 

Toschereau, Hon. L. A., Premier of 
Quebec, 167 

Tasmania, respoDsiblc government, 
3, 05; Executive Council, 101, 102, 
163; constitutional change, 100, 
107; Governor, 134; iUegnl as- 
sent to bOls, 157, 158; House of 
Assembly, 105, 190; l<egisiativo 
Council, 212, 213; judioiaf tenure, 
257; organisation, 2.59, 260; ad- 
miralty jurisdiction, 261-5j appeal, 
266, 267; religious education, 443; 
see States of Australia 
Taxation of provinciol property by 
Canadian federation and of federal 
property 1^ provinces, 313 
Taxation of Stato property by Com. 

monwealth, 344, 345 
Taxation power, of Canadian pro- 
vinces, 230, 330*32; of Union pro* 
vinces, 366 

Teaching of English in Ontario, con- 
troversy over, 335. 336 
Telegraphy, imperial control of, 473, 
474 

Tenure of civil servants, in Canada, 
185, 186; in Australia, ISG, 187 
Territorial limitation of Dominion 
legislation, 226-30; under Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, is or may be 
removed, 32-4 

Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 
1878, 263. 305 

Te Water, C., High Commissioner for 
Union of South Africa, 406 
Theodore, Hon. E. G., Premier of 
Queensland {1919-25), 107 
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Thomas, Bt. Hoq. J. H., Sccrctaiy 
of State for the dominions from 
1930, 84 Q., 91 

Tobacco, ten years* preference on 
Hommion, granted bj United 
Kingdom, 482 

Tokelau Islands, under Ncu* Zealand, 

400 

Tokyo, Canadian Minister to, 391 
Tort, liabOity of Goremor in, 144; of«| 
Government, 144, 309 
Trade and commerce poorer in Can* 
ada, ambit of. 322, 325-S 
Trade Conimissioncra of Dominions, 

401 

Trade marks, intcr-imperial rocogni* 
tion of, under Imperial ^cts (7 
Bdu*. 7, c. 29, ss. 88, 91 (5): 0 & 
10 Geo. 5, c. SO, s. 20)1 4G7 
Trade relations mtli Dominions, 
47G*S4 

Trade roprcscntati\'e of U.S.S.R,, 54, 
r>5\ not entitled to diploniatic im* 
munities {Fenton Textile Aesoeia^ 
tion V. Krassin (1022), 3S T,L.B. 
259), 393 

Trade uitli enemy. Dominion po\vcr 
to regulate, 222, 411 
Transport Workers* Act, 1928-29, 
Australia, 353 

Transvaal, colony (1900-10), pro- 
vince of Union (1910), rc.sponsiblo 
government, 4, 9G; conquered 
colonv, 93; relations to Union of 
South Africa, 358, 359, SCO, 3G1, 
3C2, 3G0, 370; legislation ag.ainst 
British Indians, 483 
T^nsvoal Asiatic Tenure (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 4SS 

Transvaal Gold I<aw, 190S, 4SS, 4S0 
Transvaal Gold Profits Tax, 1918, 
cancelled by Union, 3GC 
Treason. Acts ns to, 2C4; law ns to, 
alterable in Canada, 231; punish- 
ment of, in Englond though com- 
mitted overseas, 4G$; in case of 
alien enemy on territon* under 
enemy occupation in Kata!, 2G9: 
pardon of, in Union, 284 
Treasonable Offences Act, 1925, Irish 
Free State, 204 

Treasure trove belongs to Crown, 98 
Treasorj', Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, functions as regards control 
of expenditure, etc., 245, 246 
Treaties, Australian legislative power 
os to, 339; Canadian le^Jativc 
. power ns to. 324. 332. 333; negotia- 
tion of, 7, 45, 4G, 48, 49, 50, 51, 


76, 77, 394-401; not normally to 
be applicable between parts of 
Bmpire, 79, SO 

Tri*aty for the Renunciation of War, 
Paris, 1928, see Kellogg Pact 
Treaty of 1818 between United Stat^ 
and United Kingdom does not 
apply to Pacific, 2G4 n,® * 

Treat 3 ' of Mutual Assistance, 1923, 
proposed, 405 

Treaty of Pence Act, 1919, Aus- 
tralia, 354 

Treaty of Peace and South-West 
Africa Mandate Act, 1919, 37G 
TVinitv Church, Cape Town, control 
of, 435 

Trustee Act, 1025, applies in part to 
Dominions, 4CG 

Trustee securities, admission of Do- 
minion stocks to list of, 22, 4C7 
Trusts Fund. Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 24G 

Tapper, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, High 
Commissioner for Can.'tda, and in 
189C Prime .Minister, 152, JS9, 191 
Turkey, treaty of 1923 uith, 12, 50 

Uniformity of legislation in Empire, 
41, 42, 4C4-8; in Canadian pro- 
vinces, 323, 824 

Union domicile, 121, 122; Indians of, 
487 

Union Islands, assigned to Xew Zea- 
land (Imperial Orders in Council. 
Kov. 4, 1935} and administered by 
Administrator of Western S.aTnoa 
(Xew Zealand Order in Council, 
March 8, 102G), 260 
Union Jack, as national ling, 124-6 
Union nationals, 121. 122, r23 
Union of South Africa, responsible 
government, 4, 94; Governor-Gen- 
eral, IG, 134, 135; reservation of 
bills, 21; disallo^vanco of Acts, 22; ' 
. Statute of Westminster, 23, 2C; 
extra-territorial power, 23, 24; 
alteration of Imperial Acts, 24-7; 
mcrcbont shipping, 27-32; admir- 
alty legislation, 32-4; constitutional 
change, 35, 112, 113, 221; appeal 
to Prhy CouncD, 36, 2G6; pardon. 
30, 37, 2S2; honours. 37, 38, 445; 
imperial legislation, 3S-42; seces- 
sion, 5S-D1; nationality, G2-4; for- 
eign affairs, 07-78, 391, 392, 394-7, 
400, 404. 406,' 407; intcr-imperial 
relations, 78-82; arbitration. 82-5; 
Ijasis of responsible government, 
101, 102; Hag, 124, 125; martial 
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law, 156, 384; Executive Council, 
163; parties, 180-82; civil service, 
188, 189; lii gli Commissioner, 190; 
Honse ol Assembly, 195-7; Senate, 
206-8; control of &ance, 239, 241; 
privileges, 253, 254; Roman Butch 
U\r, 256; judicial tenure, 257; 
oxgani^tion, 260, 2G1; admiralty 
jurisdiction, 261-5; creation of 
Union, 358-60; federal elements, 
360-63; provincial system, 363-70; 
Soutfi-West Africa, 370-76, 455-7; 
relation to Southern Rhodesia and 
territories, 376-8; liberties of the 
subj^lf 33^’ 385; militaiyand 
air defence, 417, 418; naval de- 
fence, 423, 426 

Union of Sonth Africa 6ag, 125, 126 
Union of the Crotvns under James L, 
62 

Unionist party in Union of South 
Africa, 180 

United Church of Canada, 437, 438 
United Farmera of Ontario, 177 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Kortbem Ireland, 90 
United States, attitude of, towards 
Bominiona in 1921, 49; esohanges 
diplomatic representation vrith 
Bominions, 391; poasiblo hostility 
of, as cause of federation of Canada, 
280 

United States federal constitution, 
compared uith Canadian and 
Commonwealth constitutions, 292- 
295 

Unity of Empire, 58-85, 399, 482 
Unshed white labour, uneconomic 
ec^loyment of, on South African 
raOways, 240 

Upper houses in the Dominions, etc^ 
201-16 

U.8.8.R., recognition of Government 
of, 54, 55; rupture in 1927 of rela- 
tions, 55; agreement of 1030 with, 
77 n.; al^gatcd in 1932, 399, 481, 
484 

Vancouver Island, representative 
govemm^t in, 94 
Vancouver riots, 1907, 74 
Vatican City, Irish ^plomatic repre- 
sentation at the, 65, 56, 391 
Verdict of acquittal, no appeal from, 
342 

Versailles, Treaty of, 1919, 11, 457 
A^ce-Admiralty Courts can be, but 
are not in praotice, established in 
Bominions, 264, 265 


Viceroy, Governor-General not a, 
139. 142 

Victoria, settled colony (1851), 92; 
State of Commonweals, 292; re- 
sponsible government, 95; basis of, 
lol, 163; constitutional change, 
106, 107; parties, 180; Legislative 
AssemUy, 195, 199; Legislative 
Council, 210, 211, 212; privileges, 
• 252, 253; ju^cial tenure, 257; or- 
ganisation, 259, 260; appeal, 266, 
267; admiralty jurisdiction, 261-6; 
no religious education, 4^; see 
States of Australia 
Victorian Order, personal to the 
Sovereign, 446 

Victorian B>oyal Commission on 
Federation, 1870, 288 

Visiting Forces (Brlt^h Common- 
wealth) BUI, 1D32, vii 
Vondelt dispute over non-arrest of 
seamen of Butch vessel between 
Sonth Aostralia and Common- 
wealth, 302, 303 

Von Papen, Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Reich (1032), claims return of 
German eedanies, 373 

Waitangi treaty, New Zealand, 1840, 
93 

War, deolaration of, 12, 56, 60-73, 
131, 133, 409-11," 412; prerogative 
of Crown as to, not delegated to 
State Govemors, 140; subject to 
control of Parliament, 389, 390 * 
War Cabinet, 1917-18, 9, 10 
War Measures Act, 1914, Canada, 
236 

War prerogatives, how far vested in 
BommionGovemors-Goneral, 140, 
141 

War Time Elections Act, 1017, 
Canada,' 170 

Word, Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand (1906- 
1912, 1928-30), 152 
Warrant for expenditure, signed by 
GoTemor-Gonerai, 243, 2-& 
Washington, Irish Minister at, 12, 
52, 53, 391; Canadian lilinister at, 
10, 62, 391; Union of South Africa 
Minister at, 391 

Washington Conference, 1921-22, 49, 
390. 425 

Wesleyan Methodist CSiurch of South 
A^co, 437 

Western Australia, settled colony 
(1831), 92; State of Common- 
wealth, 292; responsible govern- 
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mcnt, 4, 95; legal basis, 1G3; 
constitutional change, lOG, 107; 
Governor, 134; Bxccutivc Council, 
163; Legislathn ^(i8scmbly, 105, 
199; Legislative Council, 214, 215; 
pri^ege, 253; Judicial tenure, 257; 
organisation, 259, 260; adnuniUy 
jurisdiction, 2G1>5; appeal, 2GC, 
267; pardon, 282, 284; relation 
to federation, 291, 294; rcligtotM 
education, 443; see States of Aus- 
tralia 

Western Samoa, New Zealand roan- 
dato for, 452-4, 457 
Westminster, Statute of, see Statute 
of Westminster 

Wheat, duty on Imports into United 
Kingdnm of, 48G 
White Australia policy, 490 


White ensign, used b 3 '' Dominion war 
vessels 124 

White women, restrictions on cm- 
pIo 3 'mGnt of, Chinese, 332, 333 

Winnipeg riots in 1919, 382 

Wireless telegraph^*, see Badiolclc- 
graphy 

Witwatersrand Local Di{risioii of 
Supreme Court of South Africa, 
2C1 

Women, held eligible for admission 
to Canadian Senate, 202 n.; nation- 
ality of married, fre^h ]cg]‘<lation 
as to, 121 n.l 4C7 n.; bufTra^c and 
i^ht to membership of legislatures 
< generally conceded (save in Que- 
bec), 104, 105, lOG 

TukOn, Canadian territory’, 318 


THE END 
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